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REMINISCENCES OF THE N. W. REBEL- 
LION CAMPAIGN OF 1885. 


ANY must remember the intense excitement that thrilled 
through Canada from the mountains to the sea in the spring 
of ’85, when the Half-Breed rebellion broke out on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan. The outbreak came like an explosion, sudden and un- 
expected as the proverbial bolt from the blue sky. . We had spent a 
large amount in acquiring possession of the North-West and a much 
larger amount in opening it up for settlement. We had made treat- 
ies with each of the Indian tribes before offering an acre of their 
lands for sale. We had built a railway across the prairies and were 
inviting the outer world, and specially those of Anglo-Saxon blood, 
to take up a home there. We had supposed that all classes and races 
in our country were justly treated and we had been accustomed to 
boast of the loyalty and good behaviour of our Indians. It came like 
the crack of a rifle upon us to find that one section of the North-West 
had risen in revolt, a section of hardy, courageous, determined men, 
the French Half-Breeds on the banks of the Saskatchewan. 

We all knew that there had been a rebellion on the banks of the 
Red River fifteen years before, when, in 1870, Canada first took con- 
trol of Manitoba. We remembered that Riel had been the leader in 
it, but that when Wolseley led his troops into Fort Garry the courage of 
the rebels oozed away and their outbreak burst like a bubble. We 
knew that at that time many of the French Half-Breeds moved west 
from Winnipeg about five hundred miles to the beautiful country 
around Batoche on the banks of the South Saskatchewan, and as we 
had heard no more about them we assumed that they were living, and 
would continue to live, there in perfect peace. So they were, and so 
they would have continued had it not been for their old leader, Riel, 
who, though banished from the country, had kept up his intercourse 
with his former comrades, always anxious to fan into flame the 
smouldering grudge against Canada, always on the watch for some 
means of agitation, some plea that he could urge as an argument for 
fresh revolt. 
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There was a slight, though unnoticed, cause for agitation. The 
lands on which the Half-Breeds settled had not, or at least had not 
all, been formally transferred to them by the Dominion Government. 
The title deeds had been often asked for but had been year after year 
delayed. No one had suffered the loss of a foot of land by this de- 
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—— Map of M Mannie and N. W. Territories, showing the position of Fish Creek and 
Batoche on the South Fork of the Saskatchewan. 


lay, but yet the Half-Breeds feared that by some new survey or in 
answer to requests from rival applicants they might lose their lands. 
Had it been in Manitoba, this delay would simply have been the sub- 
ject for newspaper articles or for political agitation, but the Half- 
Breeds were not familiar with that kind of remedy and so they felt 
angry, suspicious and sore. Besides, they had of late years suffered 
like the Indians from the extinction of the buffalo. The annual buf- 
falo hunt used to give them in six weeks their supply of meat for the 
year, while it furnished them with the robes with which they pur- 
chased in exchange almost all that they required from the white man. 
Their farming had been only a help; it could hardly be called the 
mainstay of their life. And while the buffalo hunt was thus in for- 
mer years a source of wealth to them, it was also a sort of safety-valve 
for their natural love of excitement, for Half-Breed blood is hot. 
But, long before ’85, the buffalo had disappeared ; the settler of every 
creed and colour must henceforth live by farming ; yet who could won- 
der that the Half-Breeds found it hard to cool down to this new order 
of things? Who could be surprised if they were rasped and irritated 
at anything that might look like unfair treatment from the whites? 
It was a condition of things that seemed made to order for a man 
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like Riel. He gained their ear ; he came over to visit them; the Gov- 
ernment, willing to deal gently, did not suppress their gatherings, 
because they looked merely like political meetings: even when mut- 
terings and threats of armed rebellion were first heard, little heed was 
paid to them, because it seemed so preposterous for a few hundred 
Half-Breeds to oppose the power of Canada. The Half-Breeds 
themselves, however, had great confidence in their own ability. They 
were familiar with every foot of their district; they were old exper-_ 
ienced Indian fighters, used to ambuscade and all the wiles of prairie 
warfare, and they had a sort of traditional faith in their own super- 
lority, arguing.along this line :—We beat the Sioux; the Sioux beat 
the Yankees; the Yankees beat the British; the British beat the rest 
of the world ; thus drawing a conclusion quite satisfactory to their 
own self-esteem. But, what was more important, the Half-Breeds 
were all the time trying to gain allies that would make them a very 
formidable foe. There are over 20,000 Indians in the North-West, 
and Riel had his runners visiting every Indian tribe. He tried by 
every means to urge them to revolt. They had suffered more than 
any others by the extinction of the buffalo, for the buffalo gave them 
food, clothing and tent, and robes by which to purchase from the 
white man all that they could not find upon the prairies. They were 
now dependent upon the dole of the Government, having been in a 
few years reduced from plenty to penury. Let them only join Riel 
and they would wipe out the white man from the country and have 
the whole land again to themselves. Had not their troubles come 
from the coming of the whites, and would not the good old times 
come back if the paleface could be seen no more? 

The plea succeeded with some of the tribes. White Cap and his 
Teton Sioux near Prince Albert, Poundmaker with his Crees and 
Stoneys near Battleford, Big Bear and his wandering band of Wood 
Crees and Chippewyans near Fort Pitt, all joined Riel, and thousands 
from the Rockies to the Red River were only waiting to see which 
way the tide would turn that they might join the winning side. Big 
Bear had already, at Riel’s instigation, committed gross outrages 
against white settlers at Onion Lake, had massacred fourteen whites 
in and near the settlement of Frog Lake and had taken nearly forty 
captives. If this spirit would spread, if this fire should visit every 
Indian tribe, if all the braves should raise the war-whoop, whaé 
would the lives of white settlers be worth, or what would be the 
value for years to come of the country on which so much Canadian 
treasure had already been expended? It was this that made the 
Half-Breed rebellion so serious, this that suspended such important 
issues on the engagement at Batoche. 
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The first overt act of rebellion was the raiding of a store, follow- 
ed by the engagement near Duck Lake on the 24th March between the 
rebels and a force composed of mounted police and Prince Albert vol- 
unteers, when the loyal forces were compelled to retire to Carlton 
and later on to Prince Albert, with twelve killed and five wounded. It 
was said that Riel wished to put off the opening of hostilities till later 
in the Spring, but Gabriel Dumont, the fighting leader of the rebels, 
could not be controlled by him. This engagement at Duck Lake 
showed beyond a doubt that the rebels meant war. They had appeal- 
ed to the rifle and by the rifle they must be answered. They did not 
know. the force that Canada could put into the field in defence of law 
and government. If two thousand would not do, there would be five 
thousand; if five thousand would not suffice, there would be ten 
thousand; for, though there was room for millions, there was no 
room for a rebel upon our prairies. From the mountains to the sea- 
board troops were hurried forward, until in a short time four thou- 
sand men, horse, foot and artillery, were in the field for active or 
garrison service. 

General Middleton went forward immediately after the fight at 
Duck Lake with the troops that were first at hand. It had been his 
intention to confine himself mainly to a movement on Batoche, ap- 
proaching it by two columns, one following the trail from Qu’Appelle 
and one sent from Swift Current to act with him. But Battleford 
was already in a state of siege from Poundmaker and was calling 
loudly for relief, while the country from Fort Pitt to Edmonton was 
exposed to further ravages by Big Bear, so that Colonel Otter was 
sent with some five hundred men across the country to Battleford, 
and General Strange was sent with about as many more to Edmonton 
to proceed down the North branch and co-operate with Otter if occa- 
sion might require. Those regiments which were not moving on any 
of the points where danger first arose garrisoned important points 
along the railway, a kind of service that did not bring their names so 
much before the public but was of great value in keeping the 
rest of the country quiet. | 

General Middleton took with him the 90th Battalion of Winni- 
peg Rifles, a Battalion that had the honour of a front place in danger 
and in duty and of which it was my privilege a little later on to be 
Chaplain. It was with them that my reminiscences of the rebellion are 
connected, and if I seem to refer unduly to them it is because this is 
not a history but merely personal reminiscences. The General took 
also the Winnipeg Field Battery with Bolton's Scouts and some ad- 
ditional force, in all about 400 men, marching by the trail from Qu’ 
Appelle to Clarke’s Crossing, a march in which, although the 
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weather was still severe, they kept up the splendid pace of over twen- 
ty-two miles a day for nine days. At Clarke’s Crossing he was rein- 
forced by the 10th Royal Grenadiers and C Company of Toronto, as 
well as by the Quebec Battery, so that by the time he left the Cross- 
ing to move forward to meet the enemy he had a force of about 750 
men. 





FISH CREEK. 


In moving North on the 23rd of April to meet the rebels, he 
divided his force into two columns, sending one-half, consisting main- 
ly of the Royal Grenadiers and the Winnipeg Battery, across the 
river to advance by the left bank, while he himself with the 90th, 
Boulton’s Scouts, C Company and the Quebec Battery, moved down 
the right bank. Next day he struck the rebels at Fish Creek. Even 
while some 500 yards from the Creek, our men were fired on by the 
Half-Breeds, who were hidden among the clumps of dense young 
poplar, called ‘bluffs’ in the North-West, which gave them excellent 
‘shelter. From these they were gradually driven back, leaving bluff 
after bluff until they receded into the more secure shelter of the rifle- 
pits, which they had made near the edge of the steep and brush-cov- 
ered bank of the Creek. The position had been skilfully chosen and 
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had been greatly strengthened by their simple yet effective defence. 
Each rifle-pit was so constructed close to the prairie level that the 
occupants could peep above the ground like weasels, fire at the men 
exposed upon the open, and then pop down again into their place of 
safety, renewing the process as frequently as they chose and yet 
scarcely offering the slightest target to our riflemen. It was the first 
time that our boys had been under fire, and the marvel is that they did 
not waver fora moment. Their one anxiety was to make short work 
of the enemy, but this was not easy. They tried to get at them from 
right and left flank, but the rifle pits were a strong defence, and it 
was not until they brought the guns to bear upon them from the left 
that they succeeded at last in dislodging them. The work was made 
all the more difficult by the trees and brush that clothed the banks of 
the Creek. It may be that had the General been commanding regu- - 
lars he would have forced the rebels from the rifle pits at the point of 
the bayonet, though this would have incurred a much greater loss of 
life. But it was his constant desire and effort to spare as far as pos- 
_ sible the lives of his men, although at the risk of delaying the final 
triumph. Even as it was, the loss was heavy, for six were killed on 
the field and four died soon after of their wounds, while forty others 
were wounded. Of course that seems trifling compared with what 
is usually dignified by the name of a battle, but the engagement was 
very hot while it lasted. Our loss would have been much greater had 
the rebels only made the most of their position. Their rifle pits were 
so well concealed that even our scouts did not detect or suspect 
them ; they learned of them only when shots came from them on our 
advance guard. Had the enemy possessed enough self-restraint to 
wait in their pits until part of their force, advancing by the trail, had 
crossed the Creek and then shot down the gunners and their horses 
when the artillery were crossing, and thus cut the column in two, the 
result must have been far more disastrous, both from the confusion 
that it would have created and from the large number that might 
thus have been killed. Perhaps they saw the mistake when it was 
too late. Perhaps they never knew the chance that they had missed. 
But they were dislodged before the column on the left bank could re-- 
join the fighting force, and they withdrew, bearing we know not how 
many killed and wounded, to centre their strength at Batoche. 

The news of Fish Creek fell like a thunderbolt on Winnipeg, for 
the loss had been the heaviest-in the ranks of the 90th, six killed, in- 
cluding two that died of their wounds, and sixteen wounded, and, ° 
while everyone in the city had some friends inthe Battalion, all shared 
the common anxiety and were fused into one by’ sympathy for the 
mourners. <A city that, more than any other in Canada, had been un- 
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til then a community of strangers suddenly became like one house- 
hald. I had not yet joined the Battalion, for I was absent from home 
in Ontario when they started, and at first no provision was made by 
the authorities for having chaplains attached to the regiments. The 
news reached us on Saturday, the 25th of April, a dismal, dreary day 
of rain, made a thousand-fold more dismal by the tidings from Fish 
Creek. Our services on the Sunday following were all coloured by 
this late disaster. On the Monday evening we had a united prayer 
meeting for our boys at the front, which crowded one of our central 
churches to the doors. All were anxious that there should be a chap- 
lain with the Battalion, and we telegraphed the officer in command to 
this effect; but the line extended no further than Clarke’s Crossing, 
and so not until late Wednesday night came the answer requesting 
that I should join them. I could not leave on Thursday, as I had to 
consult others about my going, but on Friday morning I took the 
west-bound train from Winnipeg, and on Saturday morning reached 
Qu’Appelle station. There a conveyance was ready for me, and I 
knew that I could have a relay of horses every twenty miles. The 
roads were good, incomparably better than they had been when the 
troops marched over them a few weeks earlier, and a great portion of 
the trail was familiar to me, as I had travelled it six years before 
when coming from the Pacific to Winnipeg. We drove all Satur- 
day, Saturday night and Sunday, losing our way on Sunday night 
and being forced to halt and sleep for a few hours on the prairie. By 
Monday afternoon I reached the troops, who were still encamped near 
Fish Creek. Visiting the scene of their late engagement, I could un- 
derstand more clearly than before many details of the conflict, and of 
course there were many incidents both grave and gay that were told 
me. That evening we heard of the death of our own Colonel Ken- 
nedy of the 90th. He had gone with the Canadian contingent to take 
part in the campaign on the Nile, and on returning was seized with 
smallpox in England. He had been hurrying home and would have 
resumed his command had he been spared to return. But he died in 
London and the news af his death, reaching us at such a time, seemed 
like a link to connect the service of Canadians abroad with that of 
Canadians at home. Next morning, with the General's consent, I 
drove south some forty miles, from Fish Creek to Saskatoon, to visit 
our wounded men, for the hospital had been established here. No 
department of the force was more efficient than the Medical Corps; 
no branch was better managed than the hospital service; and it was a 
proof alike of surgical skill and of intelligent nursing that so few 
died of their wounds. I returned the next night from Saskatoon in 
time to rejoin the regiment as they began their march the following 
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morning northward towards Batoche. It did not take long for me to 
get accustomed to camp life, for I had often been used to tenting, 
having in ’79 slept nearly every night for several months under can- 
vas, when crossing the continent, and having sometimes slept on the 
prairie with no tent but the sky. Of course your couch is not a bed 
of down, the earth being often rather lumpy, but in that case one 
must follow the counsel given me by an old English surgeon who was 
with us, to ‘adapt the sinuosities of the body to the irregularities of 
the soil.” Sometimes we were early astir, reveille sounding oc- 
casionally at five or even as early as four, and then within two hours 
we would be on the march, breakfast over, tents struck, and every- 
thing ready for the road. 

As the Chaplain holds the rank of a Captain, I had an orderly to 
wait upon me, my first experience of such a luxury, and as the soldier 
who had been told off for this service was a young friend of mine, 
John Pitblado, I made no unnecessary demands upon him. Colonel 
Mackeand, next whose tent my own was pitched, had an orderly 
named Larry McGovern, an Irishman who had seen service in the 
English army and who thought he knew more of the art of war than 
any man in the force except, perhaps, the General. One morning 
when the water supply was scarce and the Colonel was not quite 
ready to use what Larry had brought for him, I emptied the supply 
into my basin. Shortly after the Colonel gently reproved Larry for 
not having brought any water. ‘Och, sir,” said the old soldier, 
“they’re the biggest thaves about this camp I ever saw, and sure his 
riverence is the biggest thafe of the lot.” 

Of course, connected with the camp was a very large outfit of 
teamsters for the transport of ammunition and provision, the transport 
service being under the efficient direction of Major Bedson. It was 
no small matter to arrange for the food supply of such a force, when 
almost every article had to be freighted over two hundred miles from 
the railway. Sometimes we grew tired enough of our rations, for 
canned beef, pork, beans, and hardtack as your unvarying bill of fare 
will pall upon the taste in course of time. But still we were never 
short of food, even when we went yet further away from our base of 
supplies. 

It is time, however, for us to move on to Batoche. We had left 
Fish Creek on Thursday morning, 7th May, and on Friday evening 
we camped about four miles from Batoche, where the enemy were en- 
trenched, and where we expected to lock horns with them next day. 
Early on the forenoon of the 9th we approached Batoche from the 
South. We thought that the rebels expected us by the more fre- 
quently travelled trail that leads in from the East, and we were will- 
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ing in this to disappoint them. Yet their system of rifle pits showed 

that they had prepared for us by whatever trail we chose to approach 
them. Indeed it was clear to us afterwards that they must have 
spent weeks in and about Batoche getting ready for us, since every 
point of vantage for a radius of more than a mile had been utilized. 
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BATOCHE. 


At the edge of the pit was a parapet made of a log with notches in it, 
the notches being turned downwards and serving as loopholes, while 
the danger was hidden by earth and brush through which lines were 
cleared for the marksmen. ‘Trenches of communication were dug 
between many of the pits, arranged en echelon, so that,.if need be, 
the men could retire from the front line of pits to a rear line, and no 
trail however obscure but had its line of death-dealing pits; no gully 
however shallow was without similar dangers. This ‘was their 
stronghold, and here their leaders seemed determined to stand or die. 
Our total force at this time must have numbered nearly 900, for two 
companies of the Midlands under Colonel Williams had joined us 
while we were waiting at Fish Creek. Though we could not find out 
accurately the strength of the rebels yet it was at least 500 men (350 
Half-Breeds and 150 Indians), and this force would have been 
strengthened by the addition of Poundmaker’s band had it not been 
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"for Colonel Otter’s fight with him at Cut Knife. We came forward 
at first unopposed, until we had passed the little church and reached 
the open plateau, which later on we found was fringed with rifle pits. 
At our first advance the pits were unoccupied, the force being in 
waiting for us elsewhere, but they soon repaired that mistake and 
made up for any lack of warmth in their reception of us. 

I had been anxious to know how the Gatling gun worked, as it 
was claimed for it that it could fire 800 shots per minute round an arc 
of 900 yards, and Captain Howard (since then killed in South A fri- 
ca), willing to gratify my curiosity, said, in answer to my request, 
“All right ; just you keep near me, and I’ll show you how it works.” 
I was quite ignorant that the Gatling, because capable of such 
rapid firing, was placed-in the very front of danger, but I kept close 
to Howard, encouraged in my carelessness, perhaps, by the fact that 
a company of the 90th was supporting him. We had just got well 
forward on the plateau, within about twenty yards of the thick brush 
upon our right, when we heard Half-Breeds and Indians advancing 
among the trees, calling out their whoop of encouragement and de- 
fiance, “Cai-ya-ya, Cai-ya-ya,” the sound assuring us that, though 
not within sight, they were not more than ten yards from the edge of 
the wood. Howard turned to his support and said “Take cover.” 
I had not yet learned what that meant, but immediately the men 
round about me lay flat down, while I, not seeing the reason, did not 
follow their example. But the reason soon came, for immediately a 
shower of bullets whizzed round us, and then in reply, Howard turn- 
ed the lever of the Gatling and made it play its stream of balls on the 
face of that bush as if its volley of lead had been a jet of water from 
a garden hose. The racketty sound was startling enough, but the 
bite must have been worse than the bark. It stopped the rush of the 
enemy, and gave our men time to take their bearings. I need not 
say that it gave me also time to take my bearings and to find that I 
was a little out of my latitude. The demonstration of the Gatling 
having been quite satisfactory, I resumed my usual place with the 
Medical staff. 

It was clear that we were in for it now. The enemy skirmished 
round us at different points, trying in vain to dislodge our men from 
their position. But neither did we dislodge them from their rifle pits. 
My own duty at once took me among the wounded. We had taken | 
possession of the little church to use it for hospital purposes, and J 
soon grew familiar with the cry, “Ambulance, quick!” ’Stretcher, 
this way!” The first man brought in was Charpentier of Quebec, 
shot through both legs while serving the Gatling gun. As I looked 
at his wounds there came for a brief moment a gruesome feeling of 
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recoil, and I thought, This is what fighting means. Sometimes we 
read of so many hundreds or thousands being wounded, but we fail 
to divide the thousands into units and to carry out the suffering to 
the singular number, 
“As if the fibres of this god-like frame 
Were gored without a pang.” 

But the next four days were to make me familiar with the sight of 
wounds and I soon became too busy to moralize, for a number of 
wounded men were brought in, Twohy of Montreal and Fairbanks of 
Halifax, both gunners in the Quebec Battery, Captain Mason of the 
Grenadiers, Cooke and Allen of French’s Scouts, and Phillips of the 
Quebec Battery dead. We buried him that afternoon, and even dur- 
ing our funeral service balls were whizzing above us as if in emphatic 
comment upon the words that I was reading. Later in the day, Cor- 
poral Moore of the Grenadiers was killed, while Kemp of the 90th 
and four others were wounded; in all, three killed and ten wounded, 
for Charpentier died of his wounds. 

The day was wearing away. We could not remain all night 
where we were, for in that position no defence was practicable. We 
were not ready to go on, for even if we tried to empty the rifle pits 
by a bayonet charge, yet the General must learn more about the Half- 
Breed defences before he would go it blind along a bush trail fringed 
with much possible danger. At the same time we could not let go 
our grip; so he determined to withdraw about 600 yards to a large 
ploughed field and camp there. A corrall or zareba was formed of 
the transport wagons; shelter trenches were dug and the camp was 
made secure for the night against any possible attack. We had only 
two tents, a large one that served for our hospital and a small one for 
the General, for we came from our last camp in as light order as pos- 
sible and were too crowded to have used tents even if we had had 
them ; so we bivouacked that night as well as the next four nights, 
but as the weather was beautifully fine it was no hardship to sleep in 
the open air. 

Next day, Sunday, the fighting was resumed, though not as vig- 
orously as on the day before. A good deal of reconnoitering was 
done to acquire complete knowledge of the enemy’s position and a 
number of our men were kept skirmishing around to prevent the re- 
bels coming nearer than their rifle pits. It was a rasping kind of ex- 
perience, however, for as the day wore on and the sun was westering 
the rebels were in shade while our men were exposed to the full sun- 
light, and thus, although none were killed that day, a number were 
wounded. The General gave no order for church-parade, because, 
as he himself explained to me afterwards, he had missed his reckon- 
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ing and thought it was Saturday. I had a service towards evening, 
however, for the men of the 90th and such others as chose to attend, 
but the service was cut short by a volley of bullets, which, though 
harmless, called the men to duty elsewhere. Some of the medicos 
chaffed me afterwards because I would not let them go without the 
Doxology and Benediction. 

Monday wore on very much like the day before it; the General 
still holding back from a charge, anxious to find some other way of 
winning that would not invite so great a loss of life; reconnoitering 
parties still busy ; guns placed at the cemetery shelling the houses on 
the opposite side of the river with Riel’s headquarters among them, 
but not having the village itself within range on account of the inter- 
vening bush; and our men going out so far but no further, repeating 
the experience, that had now grown too familiar, of watching for the 
chance of heads above rifle pits while exposing their own heads to the 
enemy. Another of our men was killed, Dick Hardisty of the 90th, 
who had just returned from the Egyptian campaign a few weeks be- 
fore, and several were wounded. We were all by this time quite 
familiar with rifle balls whizzing near us, and were lost to any sense 
of danger from them. The chief excitement in connection with them 
was the speculation as to the kind of ball, the character of the rifle being 
known to us by the sound of the ball as it passed by us, whether witha 
zip or a ping or a thud. But by sunset on Monday it was pretty 
widely and firmly determined that this sort of thing could go on no 
longer, that next day there would somehow be an order or an under- 
standing of an order to the effect that they should clear out the rifle 
pits and take the village. The temper of the men could better bear a 
decisive, even though deadly, charge than have things hang fire in this 
way. : 

Next morning, Tuesday, there seemed to be an air of purpose 
and determined resolution on all hands. In the forenoon the Gener- 
al, with most of the mounted troops and supported by the Gatling 
and one of the battery guns, had been reconnoitering from the East as 
he had done the day before. The gunners had found a spot from 
which they could fire on the village and were shelling some of the 
houses when a flag of truce appeared, borne by Astley, one of Reil’s 
prisoners, and covering a note from Reil to the General, which read 
thus, “Sir, if you massacre our families, we will begin by Indian 
Agent Lash and other prisoners. Louis D. Riel”; for they had in all 
eleven white prisoners, confined in a dismal cellar of one of the 
houses, where they had been for ten days half starved and half 
asphyxiated. The General answered that if Mr. Riel would put the 
women and children in some one place he would not harm them. 
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Soon after midday, the force was out almost in full strength, the 
men determined that before sunset they would be at the riverside. It 
was said that an order had been given by the General in the morning 
that the infantry should advance past the church when the cannona- 
ding on the village was heard. If so, the order was not thus under- 
stood, but there was hardly any need for the repetition of it after 
midday, as the men were glad to have the chain unslipped. They 
were in skirmishing line, Williams and his two companies of the 
Midlands on the left, Grassett and the Toronto Grenadiers in the 
centre towards the Church, and Mackeand with part of the 90th 
along the right, leaving two companies to guard the camp against any 
possible flank attack, or to await further orders. . 

Very soon we heard the men on the extreme left under Williams 
cheering, their cheers being closely followed by the sharp rattle of the 
eqnusketry. The cheers were caught up by the Grenadiers and the 
90th with rifle accompaniment. To us in the camp the excitement 
became intense: the men must be charging the rifle pits and, judging 
by the sound, surely the rebels must be retreating from them and hur- 
rying towards Batoche. Couriers came with message after message 
and, amid calls for ambulance and stretcher, we heard the orders for 
the Battery to move to the bluff near the church and for a Company 
of the 90th to support their comrades. I hurried to the front to see 
what I could, excusing my desertion of the camp by the pretext that 
I might help the field ambulance, but the beginning of the end was al- 
ready in sight. Riel had sent a second flag of truce by Astley, say- 
ing that he did not like war, that he was glad his former note had 
been respected, and asking that the troops cease firing so that the 
women and children might be collected. To this the General replied 
that he would cease firing when the enemy did. Our advance extend- 
ed a full mile, and all along the line they were centering towards Ba- 
toche. A panic seemed to seize the rebels, broken only by an occa- 
sional stand that they might make when passing some point of van- 
tage. When once the enemy had left the rifle-pits, it was but a short 
time till our men were at the village, where for a little they were ex- 
posed to danger, one of our saddest losses being that of brave Jack 
French, who had raised and commanded his own company of scouts. 
He was shot by a Scottish Half-Breed, Donald Ross, in Batoche’s 
house, Ross firing from the outside through the window and being 
immediately killed in return. It had now become a race among our 
men who would reach the rebel houses first, and they were especially 
anxious to release the eleven white prisoners. It was Colonel Wil- 
liams of the Midlands, closely followed by John Pitblado, and both 
on the full run, who kicked in the door of the store, beneath which, 
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in the most dismal of cellars, the prisoners had been confined. They 
had expected to be put to death that night. When they came out, I 
never saw such grateful joy as beamed from their white and blood- 
less faces ; it was like a resurrection from the dead. Once in posses- 
sion of the village, we knew that the end had come; and so the back 
of the rebellion was broken, and we had passed through the most im- 
portant engagement that had occurred in Canada since the capture 
of Quebec. Quite a number of prisoners were taken, though the 
leaders, Riel and Dumont, were not among them. Others surren- 
dered, but the majority sought safety in flight; and it was amusing to 
see the kind and playful way in which our fellows helped the women 
and children of the rebels to get their packs together and to start in 
search of the fugitives. 

Some of the troops spent the night at the village. My own duty 
called me back to camp, and as I was returning the ambulance vane 
was bringing in one of the 90th, Alec. Watson, the last man that was 
wounded and wounded fatally. That night, with four of the medical 
staff sleeping side by side with me, I lay not three feet from five un- 
coffined corpses of our comrades; so familiar had we grown with 
death that we did not think the situation strange. Next day these 
were sent East for burial, for although it is the custom of the British 
army that a soldier is buried on the field where he falls, yet in a num- 
ber of instances the remains of our men were forwarded to their 
friends. We had in all, at Batoche, 9 killed and 46 wounded. As 
we were removing our wounded men, carrying them on board the 
steamer to be sent into hospital at Saskatoon, it was touching to see 
the emotion of their fellows. When a man had been wounded or 
killed, he was at once removed from the sight of his comrades, so 
that they simply heard that so and so had been hit, but when they saw 
the dead and the suffering carried away, many of them who had 
thought little of death on their own account were deeply moved; 
and, on the other hand, many of the wounded men were most anx- 
ious to remain with us. Time and again they would come to me, 
pleading with me to do what I could with the doctors to have them 
passed as quite fit to continue in the field. ‘ “Do try and let me keep 
on, Sir; I want to have another go at the beggars.” As my only ex- 
perience in soldiering is what I had in the Rebellion, I have no stand- 
ard by which to measure the conduct of our men, but I really cannot 
see how they could have behaved much better than they did. 

Before leaving Batoche, the General found Riel’s papers with 
Minutes of his Council and other documents, that proved how large 
an influence he had acquired over the Half-Breeds. They even took 
him for a prophet as well as a political leader, and his Council, in 
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obedience to his view, changed their observance of the Sabbath from 
Sunday to Saturday. He tried also to get them to wipe out the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, and, according to the Council Minutes, 
they all consented except the Scotch Half-Breed, Donald Ross, the 
man who shot Captain French. Perhaps Ross retained some heredi- 
tary or traditional convictions of his Scottish forefathers on the sub- 
ject, or perhaps the conduct of some of those with whom he was as- 
sociated made him think that the doctrine ought to be true. 

But we could not linger long at Batoche, nor did we wish to. 
We left there on Thursday, the 14th, for Prince Albert. Frequently 
along the road the frightened settlers, or rather their mothers, wives 
or children, would come to our camp bearing what they meant to be 
a flag of truce. They had learned that a white flag meant “Cease 
firing,” and that no danger could befall them under such a signal, 
till at last it became quite amusing to see even the old women and 
young children carrying aloft a stick attached to which was a rag of 
some kind that had once been white. Of course all such signals were 
respected and the wounded rebels who fell into our hands received 
far greafer kindness as well as more skilful treatment than they 
could have received from their own people. 

We had reached the point where we were to cross the South 
Saskatchewan, at Guardapuy’s as it was called, when on Friday, Riel 
was brought in by some scouts to whom he had surrendered with the 
one request that he should be taken alive to the General. Of course 
there was excitement in camp over this event, for, though Dumont 
made his escape to Montana, the capture of the rebel leader practi- 
cally closed the rebellion. He was sent under guard to Regina, 
where after trial he was condemned and executed. 

By Saturday night the Scouts, the Artillery, the Midlands and 
the 90th had all crossed the river, the General and his staff with the 
Toronto Grenadiers being still on the right bank. On that day the 
Chaplain for the Grenadiers arrived from Toronto, the Rev. Mr. 
Whitcomb, too late for the excitement at Batoche but in time to be of 
service to his regiment during some weeks that must yet elapse ere 
their return. We were thus able to have Divine Service next day on 
each side of the river, and much to my delight I was reinforced by 
the Chaplain of the Halifax Battalion, the Rev. Mr. Pitblado, of 
Winnipeg, who had come north on an exploring trip and who return- 
ed with Riel. 

It was a glorious Sabbath day, bright and balmy, and we all felt 
in a worshipping mood. Our place of meeting, a natural amphi- 
theatre, was the best suited for that purpose of all the scenes of our 
Sabbath gatherings during the campaign. This was the first of many 
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peaceful services I had with the men, for our meeting of the previous 
Saturday evening near Batoche was so broken that it hardly left the 
impression of Divine Service. The troops were arranged in three 
sides of a square, while I occupied the centre of the fourth side, the 
drums serving as a reading desk, the officers ranged near me and the 
choir composed of the 90th band with a number of Winnipeg’s best 
singers who happened to be members of our battalion. We were all 
grateful that the fight was over, that though brave comrades had fall- 
en yet peace and law and order would again resume the reins. We 
felt a fervent gratutude to God for His over-ruling Providence, a 
deeper interest than ever in the Half-Breeds and Indians, a keener 
anxiety for their welfare, a strong desire that the issue of the conflict 
would be a better understanding among all classes, promoting right- 
eousness and charity among our people and securing a new tide of 
prosperity for our country. These thoughts gave colour and tone to 
our service and helped, along with our peculiar and impressive sur- 
roundings, to stamp the occasion deeply upon the memory. 

Thirty miles from the Crossing we reached Prince Albert. 
Many of us had hoped that it would not be necessary for us to go be- 
yond this and that if further service was required in gathering up the 
threads of the work, in receiving the rebel Half-Breeds and Indians 
who might surrender, or in following those bands which might seek 
shelter in flight others might be allowed a share in the task. Many 
of our men were anxious to return home, as they had left hurriedly 
and their business was suffering greatly from their absence. How- 
ever, we were not to return immediately. The General took most of 
us on by steamer to Battleford, where Poundmaker and others sur- 
rendered, and then he took us on still further by steamer to Fort Pitt, 
that he might capture Big Bear, who was somewhere in that vicinity 
with over thirty white prisoners, including a clergyman and his wife, 
a Hudson Bay Company factor and his whole family, and others. 
We thought this would be a short piece of work, but in so reckoning 
we did not take Big Bear himself into account. Of course it was 
only a small part of the force, chiefly our mounted men with some of 
the Mounted Police, that kept up the Bear hunt, and they found it a 
long chase, for the Indian knew the country and did not carry much 
provision, so that he managed to keep a little ahead. In his haste, 
however, Big Bear dropped his prisoners in batches, more eager to 
secure his own escape than to guard against theirs, and so we recov- 
ered all his captives, and a little later he himself was captured by the 
Mounted Police not far from Fort Carlton. 

While this pursuit of Big Bear went on, the rest of us remained 
at Fort Pitt, where part of General Strange’s column joined us in 
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readiness to proceed homeward. Day followed day and week fol- 
lowed week, but we remained a month at Pitt expecting that each day 
would be our last there. There is some meaning in a soldier’s life 
when he has fighting to do, but our experience at Fort Pitt led us to 
conclude that it must be a wearisome kind of life in barracks, since 
even in the open camp amid the splendours of a North-West June it 
grew so tedious. Of course there were some diversions. Mr. Whit- 
comb and I had our services on Sunday and also a meeting every 
evening for those that would join us, and very pleasant those services 
were in which members of all churches united without regard to the 
lines that might divide them at home. Part of the time each day was 
spent in drill, and part of many an afternoon more pleasantly in base- 
ball. Those that could get a mount went riding on the charming 
prairie trails. The few books that we had brought with us passed 
through many hands. The arrival of the mail created wild excite- 
ment, and the papers were read down even to the advertisements. 
Fortunately the 90th had their excellent band with them and thus we 
had music every evening. The weather was glorious, for we had 
scarcely any rain throughout the whole campaign. But still the time 
hung heavily. Even our meals had not much attraction, for, though 
our health was excellent and our appetites were sharp, yet we were 
tired, unspeakably tired, of our unchanging bill of fare, canned 
beef, pork, beans and hardtack, relieved only now and then by fresh 
beef and vegetables. Our only beverage was tea, for even those that 
might have been so inclined could not procure anything stronger, and 
the absence of liquor contributed, no doubt, to the excellent health as 
well as the most exemplary behaviour of the men. To relieve the 
monotony a number of our fellows who had taken part in amateur 
theatricals composed a play, for which some of us contributed songs, 
illustrating life in the campaign. They called it “The 90th on Active 
Service,” and it was very amusing to hear the rehearsals in a little 
open space among the bushes that had been selected for this purpose. 
After their return they gave it to crowded houses in Winnipeg. 

But at last came the welcome order, ‘‘Home, brothers, home.” 
Gladly we embarked on the steamers that had come for us, the one 
sad note in our music, the one shadow being cast on our gladness be- 
ing caused by the death of Colonel Williams, which occurred the very 
night we left Fort Pitt. He was a good and gallant soldier, but, 
though the rifle had spared him, death sent another messenger to 
blot out his name from our roll call, but not to blot it out from the 
grateful remembrance of his country. The loss of life in the cam- 
paign, all told, including those killed in the various engagements as 
well as those massacred at Frog Lake and those cut down by sick- 
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ness, was 67 killed and 116 wounded. We never learned what the 
rebel loss had been. | ° 

We returned by the broad Saskatchewan and Lake Winnipeg to 
receive a welcome that rewarded us a hundred-fold for all that we 
had endured. The country had learned something of what her sons 
could do, and the Provinces had been drawn together more closely by 
the common danger, anxiety and suffering. No act of parliament, 
no change of tariff, no prospect of gain, nothing that legislation can 
effect could have fused us as a people so closely into one as this ex- 
perience. Within two months from its outbreak the rebellion had 
been suppressed, and Canada received the congratulations not only of 
the mother country but of the press of the United States on the quick 
and effective work of her citizen soldiers, the first occasion on which 
in any dependency of our Empire a rebellion had been suppressed 
without the aid of troops from Britain. Within three months the 
troops were on the home stretch, all hoping that never again would 
the hand of a Canadian require to be raised against any rebel within 
our land, all anxious to see justice and peace prevail among all class- 
es of our fellow countrymen, but all willing, if the need should arise, 
to rally around the flag of the land they love and sing “Again we’d 


do the same.” 
DANIEL M. GORDON. 





ATHENIAN DAYS. 
I. 


LTIMA Thule is supposed to be very far from Boston town, 
but you can travel all the way in a Pullman car. And it was 
out of one of these resources of civilization, on a certain April morn- 
ing, that a vagrant Ultima-Thulian was shot into the furious tides of 
human life that sweep about, and through, and up and down the 
crooked interlacing streets of the modern Athens. Even in these 
man-piled canyons of warehouses, the innocent freshness of the new- 
born day was lovely. The sky was blue above the roofs, and an un- 
tainted breeze was blowing softly. The hurrying crowds so intent 
upon their hundred thousandfold errand were not exempt from the 
influence of the cheerful morning ; even the weariest, most reluctant 
of these trooping toilers felt it, like the momentary touch of some 
cool soft hand on the forehead. The lounging traveller, with no aim 
but to see and to enjoy, drank it in like wine. In this new solitude 
of man, the broad river and the wooded hills of yesterday, were with 
him still; and on them, he was assured, the light of this new day was 
also shining. __ 

Too many years had passed since his last visit, and the years 
bring change; the streets were not familiar, and yet some homing in- 
fluence drew him straight to the place he sought. Through a high, 
cool, empty lane of shops, he caught a glimpse of green, and pursu- 
ing it he found—the Common. Here and herabouts, the spirit of 
change had been beneficent. The endless crawling processions of 
“the broomstick train” have been banished underground, to the great 
gain of the city in sightliness. Their continued existence is indica- 
ted by plain tomb-like structures, which are always swallowing and 
regurgitating hurrying crowds. These restless crowds! the regi- 
ments and brigades and army corps of women with hastening, intent 
faces! the shoal of eager swifter-stepping men! It is a strange thing 
for the country mouse to move among half a million of his kind, to 
mix with this fierce fire of energy and yet to pass through the furnace 
of it without scathe, or even the smell of fire on his garments. They 
have all their day’s work before them, these wage-earners, on which 
their daily bread depends ; the traveller too is a galley-slave of civili- 
zation urged, like these crowds, by necessity’s whip; but, because his 
luck is good, he can, for this one day regard them as players on this 
great civic stage, acting their imposing spectacle for him, the sole 
looker-on. The thought swells his lean purse, so great is leisure. 
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Their engineers have served the city people well, and yet, when train 
and trolley and subway have done their best, there is much work left 
for the feet. Shod, better or worse, they are constantly wearing 
down the solid pavements, though hard as granite, and being them- 
selves worn out And these tired feet are so many. The thought 
would weary one, if it were not still early morning. 

Thanks to a few scrapes of the Autocrat’s pen, the Common has 
always been, for this Ultima-Thulian, a region of romance. What it 
suggests, first of all, is the twilight duel under the elms long ago, 
and the loser’s grave. Not far away was a hillock crowned by a 
monument to the dead who obeyed the words of this proud city. This 
the traveller sought as if on wild land, to get his bearings ; and from 
it, he descried to the westward, the tall steeple, which is his land- 
mark. Steering by the sun, he crossed the Common and reached a 
Garden. There were shrubs, some water, a little bridge, green grass. 
The beds are gay with fresh flowers set in careful dirt. Purple and 
white and pink, the hyacinths filled the air with their perfume, and to 
the surprise of their freshness, the early light added a double glory. 
Gray-moustached, carefully-dressed, prosperous-looking men seem- 
ed to find the sight grateful, for they stood at gaze, forgetting the 
way to their offices. 

Once out of the Garden, the voyager found himself at the en- 
trance of a great street, one of the greatest in the world. It is a 
spacious avenue of handsome houses with a broad green carpet of 
grass and trees laid down the middle. Through all the green mid- 
road a broad walk runs, opening up a most inviting vista; but whe- 
ther or not you enter in, depends upon your native courage and resolu- 
tion. There is a lion in the path. At the entrance, the hardy 
stranger is confronted with a green placard covered with small print, 
which forbids, in the name of the Commonwealth, many strange sins. 
You may not sleep on the benches, or stand on their arms, or eat 
lunch, or sing, or whistle or make a speech, or preach, or pray aloud, 
—to note only a few. You shrink back timidly lest through ignor- 
ance you should offend against some clause of this iron code and find 
it a Star-chamber matter. The next is the perverse desire to break 
through each and all of these restraints, to stand on the arm of a 
bench, eat lunch and pray aloud, albeit not skilled in the art, just to 
see what would happen. St. Paul is of opinion that this is the gener- 
al effect of law; and he is right. Evidently these green command- 
ments have been obeyed, for a cleaner, quieter, more orderly fau- 
bourg cannot readily be found. There is another Boston, of mean 
streets, “quick lunch” places, Italian boot-blacks and Chinese laun- 
dries not a pistol shot away, which sadly needs these stern enact- 
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ments. In the meantime, the two Bostons offer an instructive con 
trast. <A stroll along this central shaded alley leaves on the mind a 
pleasant impression of civilized woods. It is an historical promenade 
as well, for efhgies in stone or bronze of dead and gone Bostonians 
are set thick along the walk. The inscriptions are luminous, and if 
the lounger does not learn history as he strolls, it is his own fault. 

Copley Square is always a surprise, as you open it from the 
north. Instead of mere streets and uniform rows of houses, a great 
free space salutes you. Round about are four noble buildings, a gray 
church with a tall campanile, a red church with heavy arches, a mus- 
eum and a library, all purveying, in different ways, to the life of the 
spirit. The museum was the traveller’s first choice, for there are 
other hungers besides the hunger for food, and one of the most im- 
perious, in some natures, is the hunger for beauty. You must have 
starved to know the true relish for bread. In Ultima-Thule, the 
Corots are many, but they are not yet transferred to canvas; the Sir 
Joshuas are fewer, and they are mere flesh and blood, secluded in 
nurseries, and boarding-schools and drawing-rooms. Their charm 
is fleeting, living in the air and in the seeing eye, until the master 
shall come and fix it. Here at hand is a storehouse of beautiful 
things. Inside the portal reign quiet, coolness, and an exquisite 
cleanliness. They exist elsewhere, on the Avenue, for instance; but 
here these common things have been raised to the height of luxuries. 
Within, the traveller, vexed with the various bustle and clangor of 
the streets, found sanctuary. 

To journey all the way from Ultima-Thule and bring nothing 
back is not worth while. So it is well to sit quietly and, through the 
eye, receive the subtle impress of loveliness that remains, to be re- 
covered at will, and for ever enriches the storehouse of the mind. 
Here are the usual casts, clear white graceful bodies and limbs, in an 
atmosphere of calm. They make credible all legends of gods and 
goddesses, for these forms were never men and women. Intent up- 
On thoughts and deeds of their own, they hold themselves serenely 
aloof from us mean, modern spectators. They know nothing of us 
and our world and care to know nothing. Here, too, are a few pre- 
cious fragments of Greek marble, yellowed, chipped, marked by the 
pit from which they were digged: but here they stand in the light of 
day, as real and solid as in the studio of the sculptor two millenniums 
ago. Touch them and you put your hand upon the antique world. 

Here is a remnant of dimly recorded civilization, a plain stone 
coffin, and on the covering slab are the effigies of a man and woman, 
husband and wife, lying as they must often have lain in life, with 
their arms about each other. The sculpture is rude for the stone is 
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stubborn; but the faces have individuality. They are portraits. 
These stone faces copied faces of flesh that were living once, speak- 
ing, loving and greatly beloved. But who selected the pose? Was it 
the husband who arranged matters after the wife’s death? Or the 
wife, after her husband’s? Did children commemorate their parents’ 
love? One thing is certain, it could not have been a mere fashion. 
The history of the Etruscans is a blank, the hunting-ground of a few 
scholars ; but the intensity of their wedded love lasts with the stone. 

And here is something modern—and morbid, I suppose, the crit- 
ics would tell us, a dead woman in her shroud, with clasped hands ~ 
and a great branch of palm, which means victory, laid along her. It is 
the beloved of the man who carved this image in the sorrow of his 
heart. The beauty of the face, its peace, the wonder of the coiled 
hair hold the spectators quiet. There was a group of young girls, 
common girls, standing about the head, looking down and speaking 
low. 

This storehouse holds many beautiful and rare things, rich fab- 
rics, jewels, tinted glass, room after room full; but the desire of the 
traveller was towards the pictures. He had it when he came to the 
two portraits by the Dutchman, who was born in a mill and saw light 
always as he learned to know it first through the chinks in his dark 
dwelling. Dr. ahd Mrs. Tulp are signalized by broad gilded frames 
and:screened from injury by glass, as is only right and proper. Mrs. 
Tulp put on her best attire and crimped her hair carefully on the oc- 
casion of the sitting. Tulp himself looks out under his broad-brim, 
alert, sagacious, as when the artist saw him demonstrating to his 
eager scholars from the meek cadaver. 

Among the riches of the next room are certain small squares of 
canvas glorified by the brush of Sir Joshua. He knew the grace, the 
dignity, the composure of the well-to-do Englishwoman and his pic- 
tures hand on to us what was surely the best of the Georgian era. In 
the place of honour stands Turner’s dream of heaven’s sympathy 
with human suffering, which he called “The Slave-Ship.” Its fitting 
resting place is in the heart of the city, that did so much to free the 
slave. Ruskin’s praise teaches you what to expect; but the picture 
is so great, that even his words are not adequate and you must wait 
patiently for the glory of it to reveal itself at full. 

The zeal for relics of saints is nothing strange. When you have 
long held a man you never saw, and never can see, as half divine, for 
the greatness of his heart, his many gifts, the nobility of his devotion, 
the least thing that he ever touched will be precious in your sight. 
But there is no relic like a portrait. The chief treasure of one room 
is the little picture of the great and good Sir Walter, as Leslie left it. 
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It alone is worth a pilgrimage on foot from Ultima-Thule. The 
puny critics have tried to push him from his seat but he is too firmly 
enthroned in the affections of men. And there he sits, wise, 
patient, honest, lost in thought as the painter worked. Maybe he was 
full of foreshadowings as to the end he was to meet with such fine 
courage. He faced that piece of canvas his worshipper now faces. 
It is like being within measurable distance of him, like being in the 
same room with him. 

As a rule the visitors were women, as might be expected in Bos- 
* tontown. A noticeable exception was a boy of sixteen with the great 
lighted eyes of the artist, and the look of breeding and distinction. 
His companion was a negro of about the same age, whose coarse 
black mask made the other’s fairness to be more remarked. Some 
years ago they would have been set down as a young Southerner and 
his body-servant. There were also many German-speaking youths 
in black, the peculiar badge of the theologian, with pasty complex- 
ions made by much coffee and tobacco. A Lutheran conference is 
meeting in the city; and the young ministers have made holiday to 
look at things they will not find in their seminaries, or homes, or 
churches. It is a good place for a religious congress to spend an 
hour. 

Across the field of vision floated two Incroyables. They were 
young and pretty, or they would have lacked the audacity needful to 
front the world as fashion-plates. They were studying the pictures 
at close range, keeping near the brass rail and allowing all within 
earshot to profit by their criticisms. To the countrified eve they ap- 
peared to be little girls of the pinafore age, who had donned first, 
their big sisters’ skirts and then, their big brothers’ overcoats, both a 
world too wide. Their garments had what The Spectator condemns 
in Mr. Balfour, an air of detachment; and excited fears that the de- 
tachment might become complete at any moment, might, in fact, oc- 
cur there and then. Their hats were in keeping, oval-shaped erec- 
tions of straw, tilted high above the forehead. The eyes of the other 
women, as they entered the room, told tales and assisted unconscious- 
ly in the little comedy. 

From the home of beautiful things to the home of books is only 
a few paces. The library has planted its solid feet immovably on one 
side of the square. Nothing dwarfs or dominates it, or ventures to 
approach it. Its plain solidity makes the walls of ‘the museum look 
as weak as paper. It would stand a siege, or be a sure refuge in 
Street fighting. The official style for it is library, but only republic- 
an prejudices stand in the way of giving it the proper title—palace. 
You enter by a crypt, or artificial stone-cave; vaulted stone is above 
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your head, stone mosaic under your feet, stone whichever way you 
look. The walls are sheathed with veined marbles the Medicis might 
have envied, so rich are they in colour, so curiously sought out. Bv 
a staircase imposing enough for the Vatican, you pass to the library 
proper. Notice the tokens of patriotic pride on either hand, the 
white coucharit marble lions, commemorating the devotion of the sons 
of the Commonwealth, who laid down their lives for the ideal of a 
united country. The architect has planned his surprise well. In- 
stead of leading you directly into the chief chamber, he guides you 
up. branching stairs into a great corridor, lofty, spacious. The tall ° 
panels of the walls about the stair have been filled with the handi- 
work of a decorator, who is a master of his craft ; and instead of wall, 
are blue vistas into the Age of Gold, the Age of Heroes, the skies, 
and glades and seas of Hellas. Cross the corridor and you enter the 
reading-room. You can measure the pride of the republican by the 
fact that he gives this palatial room a plebeian name, the name of one 
of Henry the Fifth’s rough-tongued men-at-arms, merely because it 
belonged to a princely benefactor. Name or no name, it is a noble 
room, fit for any palace. Outside the building, the waiting people 
seen across the square were dwarfed to marionettes. Here, inside 
this reading-room, thick about the many tables, they are as grass- 
hoppers. Charlemagne had a school in his palace; and here that 
precedent is followed. This is a voluntary school filled all day long 
by scholars of all ages busied with self-appointed tasks. As befits a 
republic, there are no masters; these scholars are compelled to their 
task by love of learning alone. It is a great civic university, of the 
new type Carlyle imagined, all books, eager readers, and no go- 
betweens. Surely, since the world began, no school was ever so rich- 
ly housed. The dignity of this great chamber, the height, the space 
for comfort, the appliances for study, muniments and petty helps of 
all kinds must of themselves create a love of learning. 

The motto over the portal of this people’s palace-university is 
worthy of a wise republic. In the plainest of lettering that the way- 
faring man may not err, stand the words, “Free to All,” an inscrip- 
tion surely never set over any palace entry before. It suits well with 
the rule of the people, and besides it has the merit of being true. The 
stranger from Ultima-Thule proved it true. By exhibiting a piece of 
cardboard that bore his inconsiderable name, he was straightway 
made free of a retired upper chamber, airy, well-lighted and quiet. 

3y a tall casement that opened on a cent.al courtyard, he was accom- 
modated with the essential tools of tl scholar in all ages—a table 
and a chair. But such a table! smooth, solid, broad, fit to review 
whole regiments of books upon. And the chair! Charlemagne 
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never owned so excellent a device for supporting the body quietly, 
without fatigue, while the mind works on unhindered. Here the 
scholar may set up his rest. To be lord of a table and a chair ina 
quiet chamber with battalions of books at command, near a window 
giving glimpses of cloud and blue sky, with sweet air coming 
‘through, is to attain as near the scholar’s heaven as is permitted on 
this earth. 

The illusion of living in a palace is strengthened the longer one 
frequents this library so-called. There are attendants, many, quiet, 
efficient, to fulfil all your wishes. The spaciousness is regal and pre- 
vents mean thought. Besides the decorations of the grand staircase, 
there are mural paintings, which are feasts of colo, sieek marbles, 
bronzes, portraits, busts, the furniture of no plebeian abode. Every 
ordinary want is anticipated, and in a generous fashion. One great 
luxury wanting in most palaces is the comfortable engine that lifts 
you to the top or sets you at the bottom of this mansion, swiftly, eas- 
ily, to your great refreshment. Before this last inventive century, 
man had fo use his own legs to gain any storey of his dwelling; and 
after a long day in the saddle, hunting or raiding, the steps of the 
castle stairs must have seemed very many. 

This library gives the measure of the city’s pride. It might have 
been as solid, as strong, as useful as it is, without this generosity that 
takes your breath away. The sense of what is becoming to ourselves 
dictated this lavish expenditure upon the things of the intellect and 
the imagination; and the stranger as he looks will say to himself, 
“This is the monument of a rich, a proud, a wise people.” 


II. 

This is the Christian Sabbath, the day set apart by the religious 
world for worship, rest and meditation. It behooves the Ultima- 
Thulian to spend the time in the city, as he would spend it at home; 
and yet it is his duty not to neglect the opportunity of hearing new 
truth. This is a city of churches and there must be new truth to be 
had for the hearing. 

A famous traveller among those other Athenians, a Jewish tent- 
maker from Tarsus, passed by and beheld their devotions. In all 
things, he found, they were very religious, and in their desire to in- 
clude all possible deities, they had erected an altar “To the Unknown 
God.” The title sets one musing. Was it a new altar with unworn 
stones? Or was it so old tha’. the inscription could hardly be decipher- 
ed? What knees were bow ‘before it? And what strange fire was 
laid upon it? The saying of the first Christian century is true of this 
new Cis-Atlantic Athens, in the twentieth. Many are the temples; 
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and many are the altars to unknown gads. Here where the religion 
of Buddha has been preached and astrologers advertise in the daily 
papers, there is also a church of the Newest Religion, the truth of 


which is fittingly attested by miracles and by hordes of believers. 


Surely it is well worth while for a seeker after truth to study the new 
manifestations of the spirit that is in man. 

The temple of the Newest Religion is a modern structure, circu- 
lar in shape and seated like a theatre. A tall fresh-faced youth with 
a grave expression of devotion was ready to conduct the stranger to 
his seat. The decorations were modern; and the eye was caught by 


. two windows of stained glass; the prevailing colour was a young 


grass-green. One pictured the parable of the Good Samaritan and 
the other was copied from some Assumption of the Virgin. Station- 
ed on cloud, crowred with stars, the Mother of God was following 
her upward glance: Directly in front was a rounding balcony of 
choir-loft, empty except for the organist, a colorless man and a fash- 
ionably dressed girl in a billowy black hat. She wore many roses on 
her corsage, her big eves were pathetic and restless, and she owned a 
voice of pure silver. Under the choir-loft was the reading-desk and 
behind it, two deep, comfortable seats, which are symbolical. The 
Newest Religion is a Janus, and recognizes that the sexes are two. 
In front of the seats, which are evidently for show, not for use, stood 
the two celebrants, a tall stout man, gray as to hair and moustache, 


‘and a tall stout woman, no longer young. Both were extremely well 


dressed, and had an air of education and refinement. There was no 
elaboration in the ritual; both remained on their feet during the en- 
tire service. ; 

There was music; the girl with the restless eyes sang long and 
sweetly; but the distinctive feature was the sermon. Preaching is 
still an essential part of most religions, for how else is the truth to be 
propagated’? Besides, one hearing of the truth is not enough; there 
must be enforcement and iteration, for human ears are dull of hear- 
ing and human hearts so soon forget. The newest religion has its 
preaching also; but it will not have man-made sermons, the private 
interpretation of Holy Writ by individuals, unchecked and unin- 
spired ; and therefore it ordains a new-fashioned general homily for 
use in all churches. This consists of reading from the Jewish (and 


Christian) Scriptures, and then from the revelation accorded to the 


prophetess of the Newest Religion. As the passages are chosen by a 
small central committee, the services escape the taint of being “man- 
made,” and the hearers are correspondingly edified. The Woman 
Reader repeated in a clear carrying voice, certain declamations of 
Isaiah against the evils of his day, his hopes for the Chosen People, 
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his visions of righteousness and coming deliverance. These things 
so real to those old Hebrews are not without meaning to the Athen- 
ians of Massachusetts Bay, as they had been to the first Puritan set- 
tlers. They are comprehensible even to a limited Ultima-Thulian 
living far remote from the centres of light and learning, for King 
James’ version has been widely diffused in three centuries, and mis- 
sionaries have penetrated into all parts of the world. When the 
woman ceased, the man took up the wondrous tale. The first sen- 
tence from the New Evangel, pronounced with much energy and 
unction consisted of these words: 

. “Mortals are material positives.” 


And then the cloud descended upon one hearer at least. He argued 
with himself that these words must have some meaning; they pro- 
voked no smile in the worthy, well-fed, well-dressed people round 
about. They were received with deep attention, with every appear- 
ance of devotion, and were evidently put on the same level with the 
words of Isaiah. But to the Ultima-Thulian, these wise words sig- 
‘nified absolutely nothing. They were followed for some twenty min- 
utes by others equally wise and deep, of which these, transcribed at 
the time, are among the clearest : 


“There is no such thing a as mortal mind, as matter 1s the 
author of itself and is a falsity.” 


Mirages of meaning, faint, far away, illusory, were aetoraed 
now and then. The drift of the argument seemed to be that matter 
is an eye-cheat, a trick of the senses, a notion that is about as old as 
man’s thought. It is nothing against the argument.that the demon- 
strators would together tip the scale at about four hundred pounds. 
That might have been an illusion like all the rest; the twain might 
have been mere empty bags of wind, like Giant Orgoglio. The 
Stranger began to fear the worst; if those words conveyed any mean- 
Ing to the congregation, he must be hopelessly insane. The majority 
were against him; these were wise words, the latest birth of time, the 
consummation of all the ages. And yet, he thought of Andersen’s 
Maehrchen of the king who had an illusory suit of clothes, and the 
child who saw that the monarch walked naked and unashamed: and 
he was a little comforted. | 

The service ended with an improved version of the Lord’s Pray: 
er, the improvements being interpolations by the High Priestess ot 
the cult. .A red-faced, white-haired person in well-brushed broad- 
cloth invited compliments from the stranger for his religion, but the 
alien escaped without committing himself. At the doorway, a 
money-changer was in receipt of custom—that is to say, a business- 
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like American in a black skull-cap was selling the way of life over a 
counter. It was a book, and trade seemed brisk. 

Commonwealth Avenue is full of comfortable settees; and on a 
Sunday afternoon, there are few better places to sir and watch the 
city people take the air. The strollers are comparatively few; they 
are well dressed, but neither men nor women seem to care much for 
walking exercise; they sit about and watch the carriage-folk roll by. 
One characteristic sound is the clean clip-clop of horse-shoes on the 
asphalt, for all wheels are shod with rubber and revolve noiselessly. 
The other note is the prolonged shriek of the horseless carriage, 
crescendo, as it approaches, and diminuendo, as it flies away. The 
automobile hansom is not a beautiful object. The clumsy shape, the 
swollen, black, puffy wheels give it the character of elephant mixed 
with pig. There is a piggish viciousness in the way it charges the 
slight inequalities in the road and rocks to the impact of its excellent 
springs. Its scream is animal, and, as for speed, an elephant can 
overtake a galloping horse. They are fearsome things, these last re- 
sources of civilization and yet they seem to exist for the purpose of 
conveying honeymooning couples 

“in furious guise 
Along the Appian way.” 
The house-fronts all along the street are as unreal as the canvas 
scenery of a theatre. In all their varied refinement of architecture, 
they exist this afternoon simply as a show to feed the eyes of one vag- 
rom man from the Back of Beyond. They must all be masks for 
various human histories, into which even the stranger might pene- 
trate some distance in virtue of certain letters in his pocket, which 
would open some doors; but it is pleasanter to regard them from the 
outside as parts of a great civic picture. The imagination is freer 
then; and is not tied down so strictly to mere fact. 

There are some touches of reality. A slim, well-dressed girl, 
carrying a dress-suit case gay with a patch-work of steamer and 
hotel labels goes up the steps of a mansion, and presently reappears 
with another girl at a second storey window, giggling at some good 
joke. Several fashionable youths cross the stage. They are tall 
and inclined to be stout. They wear the frock coat and cylinder of 
convention, and accompany dainty figures in consummate millinery. 
The frock coat is a garment trying to most wearers in that it accents 
any tendency to callipygian luxuriance. If the good youths could 
take themselves in reverse, some of them would be less satisfied with 
the general result of their dressing than they seem to be. 

Of all the long procession of vehicles but one remains in the 
memory, a dog-cart driven by a girl out of a Gibson drawing. She 
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was tall and slight, and sat very straight on her high seat. Her hair 
ash-blonde and her complexion had a clear healthy pallor. You must 
go to Ultima-Thule to see the wild-rose tints that Norland air paints 
in girlish faces. 


The dusk began to fall pleasantly in the great avenue. In the 
huge apartment-house opp@site, the lights appear at many windows. 
A man in evening dress looks out at a window and a woman soon 
joins him in regarding the twilight boulevard. They produce an 
impression of wealth and refinement : and the sight of them together 
recalls without regret a time of real vagabondage, when a hearth-fire 
of one’s own seemed an impossible dream. The procession of car- 
riages grows thinner; but endless trains of bicycles skim past. One 
vainglorious youth sailing along with no hold on the bars collapses 
harmlessly on the smooth asphalt. Strive as you will, you cannot 
feel that this is a foreign city: all seems familiar, home-like. 


If you can have the continuity of existence demonstrated to you 
twice a’ day, and the place of demonstration is only a stone’s throw 
from where you sit, surely it is a grevious error to put off for an hour 
the solution of the great enigma. Apparently many did defer it or 
were incurious, for the “Temple” was by no means thronged with 
worshippers. The vestibule was empty and revealed thoroughly 
business-like arrangements. Whereas in the morning, you paid your 
money as you went out, for something definite, here you paid before 
you went in, in the hope of receiving value. A placard, as in a thea- 
tre, announced a graded entrance fee, not very large, but sufficient to 
keep out triflers. You paid a man in a box-office. Along with the 
ticket of admission you ‘are supplied gratis with various tracts against 
the evils of orthodoxy. 


The interior was Egyptian in effect and lonely, for it was large, 
rectangular, with a flat ceiling and no windows as far as could be dis- 
covered. In the color-scheme was a certain sombre richness ; broad 
parallel bands of dull walnut, mashed plum, and terra-cotta ran 
round the walls. The floor sloped to the front. and was seated with 
opera chairs ; and at the back was a large gallery. About a hundred 
people were seated near the front. In the aisle a personable man in 
gray tweeds, whom you take for the verger or sacristan assigns you 
to a seat. His face is square and adorned with English-looking 
whiskers. He has the appearance of a respectable waiter, but his 
eyes are keener. You notice that some people he recognizes are 
placed in the chief seats of the synagogue at the very front, while 
Strangers are set farther back. Besides, although there is no likeli- 
hood of an over-full house, chairs for the faithful are placed strategic- 
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ally across the aisle completely blocking it and preventing any sudden 
onset from the floor upon the stage. 

Once seated, you have leisure to study the room, or your neigh- 
bours’ backs, or the tracts you get at the door. Under a huge round 
arch which sweeps to the ceiling over the whole end wall, is the plat- 


- form. At the back appear the gilded false pipes of an excellent or- 


gan; at the edge is a reading-desk, and behind it, a square tent-like 
Structure of violet red, which arrests the eye. This must be the 
“cabinet,” an essential part of the mysteries. The “Temple” fills 
slowly. Two young believers in the seat behind discuss the cost of 
the edifice, in awe of the mighty sum. | 
Presently, when some two hundred people are seated, the sacris- 
tan, to your surprise, mounts the platform, and becomes without pre- 
face, or assumption of canonicals, the master of ceremonies. Mr. 
Rigmarole is fluent, if careless of mere grammar. In all he said, 
there was the same accent of conviction that rang in the services of 
the morning. He began by reading a long communication from a 
newspaper editor (in the Spirit World). which had been transmitted 
through a farmer’s wife in New York State. The said editor was an 
incisive writer in this life, but transference to a higher sphere had a 
most injurious effect upon his style. The “communication” was cruel, 
dull and dry; and it was long. The tedium-was relieved by the en- 
trance of a brisk, pale, stout lady in black, with a bunch of flowers at 
her belt. She took a seat on the platform, and laid aside her hat, 
nodding and smiling pleasantly the while at friends in the audience. 
This was the “Meedjum.” She was very pale, with magnetic black 
eyes and hair, and unmistakably an American. | 
Mr. Rigmarole stopped prosing, and, with a friend's assistance, 
wheeled the reading-desk, which ran on a sort of railway, to the far- 
ther side of the platform. This manceuvre left the red-covered “cab- 
inet” the centre of attraction. After some ironical compliments to us 
on our intelligence, and protestations of his honesty, Mr. Sludge call- 
ed the “Meedjum”’ to her place in front of the red tent. The lights 
were turned down, the organ sounded, and the congregation began to 
sing a Moody and Sankey hymn, because, as was explained, music 
and darkness are conditions favourable for “manifestations.” All 
eyes were fastened on the pale fat lady against the dim red back- 
ground. She passed her hand across her forehead twice or thrice, 
closed her eyes, dropped a rose at her feet, either by accident or de- 
sign, parted the curtains, backed in and disappeared from view. The 
lights were now turned out, the singing continued, and, at intervals, 
Mr. Rigmarole assured us that all things were now ready. 
It was even as he said. The spirits manifested themselves with 
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promptness and dispatch. White fluttering things like shaken cloths 
appeared at the corners of the cabinet or ran about on the stage. They 
were-extremely nimble in their movements. Mr. Rigmarole was on 
terms of intimacy with Them, knew Them by name, explained Their 
sayings, with a gratified chuckle in his voice, and They squeaked and 
gibbered in reply. He said that one was Julia; a tall man stood up 
and guessed that was meant for him. He sat down again, and that 
was all. Nothing followed; Beings from the Other World made 
themselves as cheap as dirt. Something white, like a woman in a 
night-gown. that ran about the stage collapsed untowardly at the en- 
trance of the cabinet. Mr. Rigmarole explained that the manifesta- 
tion had withdrawn from the spirit, or the spirit from the manifesta- 
tion, the testator cannot be sure which. A husband and wife in the 
front row of the faithful went up close to the platform, and the spirit 
of their departed child, after two or three abortive sallies, ran over to 
them, bent down and kissed them. The relationship was explained 
‘by Mr. Sludge, with great gravity; at least there was no trace of 
merriment in his voice, and it was too dark to see his face. 

Then the stranger made his escape, being watched off the pre- 
mises by a suspicious employee. The rest of the audience staid be- 
hind, to get their money’s worth of spirits. 

The morning and evening were one day. In the matins and even- 
song, there was the same note of conviction, the same esoteric lan- 
guage, dumfounding the stranger and leading him to doubt his sani- 
ty, and, lastly, the sensible business-like method, the money-changer 
at the gate of the sanctuary. 

It is a pleasant city to sojourn in, this Athens, and a very relig- 
ious one; but it is pleasanter to be out on the streets amid the lights 
and the worldly crowds and the soft breezes of spring, than to be 
cooped up in a “Temple,” assisting at Voodoo, and demonstrating the | 
continuity of existence. : 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 
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GREATER CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE. 


HE love of native land is a universal passion, and a. laudable one. 

Despite intermittent attacks from certain quarters upon what is 
called the vice of nationalism, yet academic and theoretic pleadings 
for world citizenship and the obliteration of national holdings, aspir- 
ations and emblems, have always fallen and will continue to fall up- 
on unsympathetic ears. The vast majority of mankind whom right- 
eous struggles for freedom or the triumph of dominant characteris- 
tics, have surrounded with various environments and physical associ- 
ations, will adhere to the old belief. 
- It must be freely conceded that patriotism has a tendency to nar- 
row our sympathies and increase our prejudices. But most of us, 
who are not mere theorists, are wise enough to recognize that effort 
to change human nature must prove fruitless and unavailing, and 
that if any endeavour of our best citizens, as they pass through their 
short and paltry lives, is to be truly effective, it is the effort in con- 
junction with others so to influehce and direct natural human ten- 
dency as to beget in the minds of other peoples the belief and obser- 
vation that theirs is a land of men who are educated, benevolent, res- 
olute, resourceful, and strong, and by earning the respect and admir- 
ation of other countries to increase the self-respect and improvement 
of their own. That love of native courtry is universal is not only 
known through our personal observation and instinct, but proof of it 
has been handed down by the poets, historians and orators of all ages, 
and breathes out in the saying of the citizen of old Rome: “Patriae 
fumus igne alieno luculentior,” (The smoke of my own country is 
brighter than the fire of any other country). And, granted that it is 
a passion to be cultivated and not disparaged, that it is good for the 
mountaineer to love his peaks and torrents, the plainsman his bound- 
less prairies, the woodsman his forest, and the coastman the surging 
roll of his seas, have we not in Canada and as men of the Northern 
zone, the right to exult in the beauty and advantages of our diversi- 
fied and enormous country, in the shrewdness and self-constraint of 
our men, in the healthy handsomeness of our women, and the honest 
respect of all for good government, and the mutual rights and duties 
of citizenship ? 

With a country territorially the second largest in the world, 
with a wealth of timber, minerals and fishéry, with water power and 
arable land, the extent of which is only beginning to be realized and 
envied by other countries, with climates the same as those of Europe, 
but clear and stimulating as those which have made men of Northern 
birth dominant in that continent and which will eventually make 
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Northerners of commanding influence in this; with a heritage of the 
best blood of the British Isles of Europe; with a history of adventure 
showing conquest of the forest and stream by resoluteness and self- 


- denial which knew not what it was to look behind until tranquility 


and prosperity had been attained ; with forefathers who faltered not 
an instant in springing to arms for the successful defence of home 
and families, and yet who were afterwards unyielding in their de- 
mand for the responsible government and true democracy which are 
now our boast, is not this a country worth fighting for and retaining ? 
Is not this a country whose citizens should use unsparing effort to 
thrust forward among the nations an entity and a unity manifesting 
the best civilization of the day? As a sweet singer and exponent .of 
national sentiment puts it: 


Our Canada! young, strong, and free, 
Whose sceptre stretches far, 

Whose hills look down on either sea 
And front the polar star, 


Not for thy greatness, half unknown, 
Wide plains or mountains grand, 

But as we hold thee for our own, 

We love our native land. 


Saxon and Celt and Norman we, 
Each race its memory keeps ; 
Yet o’er us all from sea to sea 
Our Red Cross banner sweeps. 


Long may our Greater Britain stand 
The bulwark of the free, 

But Canada! our own fair land, 

Our first love is for thee. 


If then we are agreed, and enthusiastic in assenting, that we 
have been handed down a country worth loving and preserving, it is 
Manifest that each of us must make some earnest effort, no matter 
how limited his or her opportunity, first to be sure we are going the 
right way to make our country better and stronger, and secondly, to 
make that public sentiment which will persuade some and make it 
Plain to others that they must help us by proceeding in the same di- 
rection, until all will become so confident in travelling the roads which 


“fad to national greatness that there will be wonder that doubt or ir- 


‘solution ever existed. 
To be really great a country must first be independent. Self- 
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dependence and self-reliance are national! virtues of the highest type. 
If a people ever thinks it necessary either to cringe, cajole, or receive 
assistance without giving any return, it cannot be respected ; and if it 
is not respected, it is in turns patronized by the ally and bullied by 
the stranger, and national disease has surely set in. 

If then, it is incumbent upon us as Canadians to take up the task 
and to think, to say, and to do whatever will help to make Canada in- 
dependent and great, what chief qualities of mind must be summoned 
and cultivated for our assistance? Manifestly, strong-heartedness, | 
self-denial and self-reliance. At times in our history, the presence 
of these qualities has not been absorbing, and the flow of national 
life-blood has been sluggish and timid. Such periods exist in the 
history of every country. In 1870 we were trying the experiment of 
confederation, and tottering as a child taking its first steps. The 
premier and ministers of the day were peculiarly susceptible to Low- 
er Canadian political influences. We had a rebellion in the Hudson 
Bay territory; we had no British Columbia or western ocean coast 
brought near to us by a magnificent railway ; we had lost our reci- 
procity treaty with our neighbours in the States, and we were con- 
vinced through the utterances of many of her statesmen that the 
Mother country thought us a menace and encumbrance, and would 
willingly have cast us adrift. There was then grumbling and weak 
heartedness, which is now so happily dispersed forever by the en- 
larging of national hopes, and our increasing prosperity and sense of 
importance, and the child has become a man whom the mother is only 
too proud and glad to call to her assistance, and to favour in return 
by ignoring, or rather by not scanning too closely the very large bal- 
ance of account for Imperial duties which the Dominion ‘has on its 
debit side. 

No mean instruments in effecting a change from despondency to 
cheerfulness immediately after confederation were a number of young 
men in whose blood Canadian sentiment flowed strong and hot, men 
with complete unselfishness and patriotic pride, who saw the neces- 
sity of arousing our people to a deeper sense of their inherent great- 
ness and opportunity. Had many of us who now take an interest in 
national concerns been old enough in 1870, there is not the slightest 
doubt that we would have been found allied in sympathy and aim 
with the little party called ‘Canada First.” Some of those more or 
less identified with the party were R. G. Haliburton, George T. Den- 
ison, W. A. Foster, J. D. Edgar, and Thomas Moss. These men 
never ceased by word and pen to point out to their fellow-countrymen 
the importance of adhering to the traditions of the country and the 
race, and the future which was in store for the Dominion, did its peo- 
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ple but prove true to themselves and close their ears to the Syren 
whose false notes urged the substitution of suposed material advan- 
tage for national honour and historical glory. 

The aims and ideals of the Canada First party are admirably 
shown in some verses by the author of “Tecumseh,” Charles Mair, 
(who was himself one of the originators of the movement) written 
upon the occasion of the death of his friend Foster: 


. O, well do I remember still 
The sultry day whose sun had set, 
The hostel near the tower-crowned hill* 
The parlour dim where first we met, 


And sung the old Canadian songs, 

And played the old Canadian airs, 

Then turned his smile on fancied wrongs, 
And laughed away a youth's despairs. 


And said, “Throw sickly thoughts aside, 
_ Let’s build on native plains our fame 

Nor seek to blend our patriot pride 

With alien worth, or alien shame.” 


“Nor trust the falterers who despond — 
The doubting spirits who divine 

No stable future save beyond 

Their long imaginary line.” 


“But mark by fate’s strong finger traced 
Our country’s rise; see time unfold 

In our own land a nation based 

On manly deeds, not lust for gold.” 


Its bourne the home of generous life, 
Of ample freedom slowly won, 

Of modest maid and faithful wife 
Of simple love ’twixt sire and son. 


Nor. lessened would the duty be 

To rally, there, around the throne, 

A filial nation, strong and free, 

Great Britain’s child to manhood grown. 


First feel throughout the throbbing land 

A nation’s pulse, a nation’s pride, 

The independent life; then stand 

Erect, unbound, at Britain’s side. 
*Parliament Hill, Ottawa. 
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If these lines furnish a correct outline of the principles of this 
gallant little political party, it 1s easily discernible that political inde- 
pendence from Great Britain was not one of its teachings. “Erect, 
unbound, at Britain’s side” beautifully represents freedom, yet fealty, 
and the sentiment has been further interpreted by that later well- 
informed poet, ““Daughter am I in my Mother’s House, but Mistress 
in my own.” 

The correctness of this tenet happily now requires no argument 
or apology in Canada, and our future greatness depends upon the 
self-respecting and independent place we hold in the Empire, whose 
history and traditions we were born to, which we share and do not 
mean to cast off; whose flag is our flag; whose red ensign protects 
our mighty fleet of Canadian merchant vessels on every sea and un- 
der the coast batteries of every country in the world—an empire 
whose heart is only now separated from us by a sea which can be tra- 
versed in half a week, and which modern inventions for communica- 
tion and annihilation of space bring nearer to us year by year. ; 

But while our destiny in this respect is now admitted and assur- 
ed, it behooves us to show greater independence in asserting our 
right to share in the responsibility of a common empire. The day - 
can confidently be predicted when the base of Empire shall be shifted 
by the ever impelling forces which insist that where strength is there 
shall the seat of the Empire be. And when our plains, and mines, 
and farms, and cities are filled with a population equal to half that of 
the United States, or say fifty million people, we shall have outnum- 
bered the Mother country. We shall have magnificence and com- 
fort for the wealthy, space and plenty for the humbler people, and 
safety and good government for all; while our bracing climate and 
blue skies, will make Canada the ideal and favourite place of resi- 
dence, which after all is the mere creature of fickle vogue. 

But we have no right to ask free men to migrate and share our 
advantages so long as we show no greater independence, and are 
content to be mere colonists, and are not ashamed to play the part of 
sucking pig to the rest of the Empire. We must protest that mean- 
ness is not a Canadian national characteristic as some of our distant 
fellow-subjects allege, and bring facts to prove their allegation. Such 
taunts should not be resented by us if they are justified, but rather 
should we endeavour to take away the ground for them. The mere 
fact that some of our newspapers resent in robust language any sug- 
gestion that we are not doing our duty shows evidences in those quar- 
ters at any rate of that lack of independence which it is partly the 
purpose of this essay to deplore. I.can understand an instinct to 
avoid paying for what we get when payment is not demanded, but I 
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am unable to understand the force of any argument which seeks to 
show that one citizen of the Empire should pay a sum grossly in ex- 
cess of that paid by another for the same service and protection merely 
for the reason that the larger tax-payer lives in a particular part of 
the Empire. Suppose there are two young Scotchmen, brothers, 
brought up in the business of their father, a shipping merchant and 
owner in Glasgow. Both are industrious and thrifty and both ac- 
‘quire an interest in the firm. Then the head of the firm retires and 
the boys succeed to the business in equal shares. One of the brothers 
sees a chance to improve his affairs by moving to Quebec. The firm 
is dissolved. The Quebec brother takes half the fleet and business, 
and Canada reaps in future the benefit of his wealth and enterprise. 
His Canadian ships still bear in all voyages and seas the same ensign 
of the Merchant navy of the Empire which means respect and pro- 
tection from all. Is it in a spirit of Canadian independence that we 
should argue that the Glasgow man should pay hundreds of pounds 
in national taxes for the maintenance of a common navy and the 
Quebecer not one single cent? Is it a matter for argument at all, or 
is it not a spirit of indifference or absent-mindedness quite inconsist- 
ent with a proper spirit of Canadian independence which permits such 
an anomaly and injustice to exist? “Hands across the sea” we all 
approve, but let us take care that the hand stretched out from this 
side does not produce in the mind of our brothers the impression of 
the twitching clutch of niggardliness and parsimony. Mind you, I 
present no scheme for blotting out this blemish on our independence. 
If Sir Wilfrid argues that we should not make a direct contribution 
in money, and that representation in council is essential, I cordially 
concur, because we have none too great faith in experts either at the 
War Offfice or at the Admiralty and their schemes requiring expendi- 
ture, but I do say that as the millennium has not yet shown signs of 
approach, and as the coasts and shipping of Canada will need as 
much protection in case of war as other parts of the Empire, and as 
we get the advantage of an expensive consular service all over the 
world, I am not content that the cost should come out of the pockets 
of our fellow-subjects in England, Ireland and Scotland, who, man 
for man, are not so comfortably off.as we are. The glaring inequal- 
ity of the burden on ourselves and our compatriots is shown by the 
discussion at the recent colonial conference when Mr. Chamberlain 
said :—‘‘As regards Imperial defence, I propose to lay before you, 
“for your information, a paper which will show the amount of the 
“ordinary naval and military expenditure of the United Kingdom 
“and of the different self-governing colonies. You will find that in 
“the case of the United Kingdom the cost of our armaments has 
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“enormously increased since 1897. The increase is not entirely due 
“to our initiative, but it is forced upon us by the action of other Pow- 
“ers who have made great advances, especially in connection with the 
“Navy, which we have found it our duty and necessity to equal. But 
“the net result is extraordinary. At the present moment the Esti- 
“mates for the present year for naval and military expenditure in 
“the United Kingdom involve an expenditure per head of the popula- 
“tion of the United Kingdom of 29s. 3d.—29s. 3d. per head per an- 
“num,” (or $7.00). 

sir Wilfrid Laurier: “Is the military and naval together ?” 

The Secretary of State: “Military and naval together. In Can- 
“ada the same items involve an expenditure of only 2s. (or 48c.) per 
“head of the population, about one-fifteenth of that incurred by the 
“United Kingdom. Now, no one, I think, will pretend that that is a 
“fair distribution of the burdens of Empire. No one will believe that 
“the United Kingdom can, for all time, make this inordinate sacri- 
“fice. While the colonies were young and poor, in the first place 
“they did not offer anything like the same temptation to the ambitions 
“of others, and, in the second place, they were clearly incapable of 
“providing large sums for their own defence, and therefore it was 
“perfectly right and natural that the Mother country should under- 
“take the protection of her children. But now that the colonies are 
“rich and powerful, I think it is inconsistent with their dignity as 
“nations that they should leave the Mother country to bear the whole, 
“or almost the whole, of the expense. Justification of union is that 
“a bundle is stronger than the sticks which compose it, but if the 
‘whole strain is to be thrown upon one stick, there is very little ad- 
“vantage in any attempt to put them into a bundle. and I would beg 
“of you in this relation to bear in mind that you are not asked—your 
“people are not asked—to put upon their own shoulders any burden 
“for the exclusive advantage of the Mother country. On the con- 
“trary, if the United Kingdom stood alone, as a mere speck in the 
“Northern sea, it is certain that its expenditure for these purposes of 
“defence might be immensely curtailed. -It is owing to its ‘duties 
“and obligations to the colonies throughout the Empire, itis owmg 
“to its trade with those colonies, a trade in which, of course, they are 

“equally interested with ourselves, that the necessity has been cast 
“upon us to make these enormous preparations.” 

And bluff old Sir John Colomb recently tells us some eeaine 
able truths when he says: “Beyond the dreams. of city fathers of old 
“is the vastness to-day of what they laboriously founded and jovial- 
“ty toasted as colonies. In the northern hemisphere an eastern Em- 
“pire and a western Dominion, in the southern a Commonwealth, 
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“great New Zealand and South African States, and scattered about 
“both, a host of dependencies and protectorates. 

“Separating the self-governing colonies from the rest of the out- 
“lying Empire, their aggregate sea trade, wholly distinct and inde- 
“pendent of interchange with the Mother country, is great and grow- 
“ing. It is now infinitely greater than that of Japan, the alliance 
“with which state is so cordially welcomed by these British commun- 
“ities, because their sea commerce is so important and her fleet so 
“strong. The Japanese fleet is powerful because of persistent ef- 
‘forts and sacrifices of the Japanese people. With a revenue of less 
“than twenty-six millions sterling she spends over four millions on 
“her fleet. The aggregate revenues of the self-governing colonies is 
“just double hers and their united contribution to the cost of sea- 
“security in war is at the rate of ten pennies for every one pound ster- 
“ling paid by Japan. Newfoundland affords facilities for our em- 
“ploying and paying her men in our naval reserve; while the Domin- 
“ion of Canada, owning more Mercatile Marine than the whole Rus- 
“sian Empire, furnishes no financial support to the war navy.” So 
“spoke a candid friend. 

Even Richard Cobden, to dispute the correctness of whose prin- 
ciples many of us have been told to consider sacrilege, strongly urged 

the maintenance of a powerful navy as a species of mercantile in- 
Surance for which men as a rule pay cheerfully. 

One cause which has stimulated the increased Canadian inde- 
Pendence is not of our own initiation but the benefit flowing from it 
——speaking from a national standpoint—is great, permanent, and 
far-reaching. I refer to the refusal of the United States authorities 
to trade with us except on grossly uneven terms by the adverse alter- 
ation of her tariffs and trade regulations. While many of our deal- 
©rs and exporters were at first hard hit, all have now found again 
their level and other channels, and the revelation that we can be pros- 
Prous despite the hostile tariffs of our nearest and most powerful 
Tireighbours who might naturally be considered our most likely cus- 
tomers, was a matter of the most profound national satisfaction. 
“Phis partial rupture of freer trade relations was certainly not of our 

_Ymaking and in the light of succeeding events our attitude may now be 
looked upon as unnecessarily bland. But Sir Charles Tupper’s per- 
Sonal visit to Washington with his fellow ministers was as unfruitful 
Of result as the adventure of the King of France who marched up the 
hill and then marched down again. His reception (or non-recep- 
tion) if not discourteous was deeply significant, and Sir Wilfrid’s 

Sagacity in plainly stating that overtures must now come from the 
Other side will be recognized and approved by his countrymen. 
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But while we have proved our commercial independence of our 
neighbours, there are other respects in which we must resolutely de- 
termine to be free from any foreign influences which may have the 
result of weakening or retarding our own aspirations or aims. One 
of these respects, which on reflection cannot be called a minor one, is 
the indifference or absent-mindedness or stupidity with which we al- 
low our mails to be charged and our houses to be filled with United 
States periodicals and newspapers of the lower or shallower class, 
which are universally prone to criticize the movements of our Em- 
pire, to disparage the efforts made for our advantage, our success in 
colonization, and the protection afforded our countrymen in distant 
parts. I had no objection to the existence in our late trouble of that 
singular class called Pro-Boers, provided they were British subjects 
who could be depended upon to support the flag in case of real calam- — 
ity. I knew several such, and there was room for argument. but I 
had a distinct distaste for utterances of a foreign press which is anti- 
British first, and pro-Boer incidentally. So I say that we need a 
spirit of greater independence to foster a feeling in Canadian readers 
of current literature that they will not submit to be furnished forever 
with despatches on questions of national importance which are man- 
ufactured in unfriendly or at least indifferent press-bureaus, and 
written primarily for the edification of aliens. On matters of lesser 
importance also we allow without protest our newspapers daily to 
furnish items which extol the greatness and the richness and the ‘so- 
cial conquests of foreigners. A prominent citizen of that country 
once said that the United States being a new nation its people seem 
peculiarly sensitive as to the impression flattering or otherwise, 
which its great people or its affairs create in the minds of older coun- 
tries. So in reading the despatches fronr Europe published for our 
interest and edification, not seldom do we find that the kernel of news 
is some trivial information which will interest not ourselves but our 
neighbours. If the great news is flashed across the Atlantic that the 
Queen has stood godmother to a baby, we find the fortunate infant is 
the offspring of a lady who was formerly Miss Somebody of New 
York, or Miss Something of Cincinnati, and who is a Duchess. 
When a public function of Imperial importance like the Durbar > 
at Delhi takes place, do we learn of the utterances or speeches of the 
King’s brother or the Viceroy which may make for good government 
and tranquility in India? No, but the Canadian journalistic lime- 
light is flung on the diamonds and costumes there of ‘Mrs. Leiter of 
Chicago, who is an American mother-in-law. At some select and in- 
teresting State function in London do we learn of the affable and res- 
pected presence of Lord Strathcona striving for Canadian interests ? 
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Not a word of him, but the item would be without interest if Mr. 
Choate, the United States ambassador had not happened to have been 
there. So, too; we are cheered by the news that a man from Kansas 
City has been asked to reorganize the London fire brigade, or that the 
King received Mr. Morgan, the banker, “with all the distinction be- 
stowed on a crowned head.”’ These observations are made absolute- 
ly without offensive intention towards high foreign dignitaries whose 
movements and words are chronicled for us, but the protest is offered 
against the indiscriminate use of American “boiler plate” which leads 
the unreflecting citizen of the Dominion to imagine that the comings . 
and goings of great people of other countries are more important 
than those of his own country and Empire. A short time ago a lead- 
ing Toronto newspaper published as from London the following des- 
patch or part of it with large prominence and appropriate flarehead : 
“The Boer Generals disarmed the ill-disposed critics who, on finding 
that they would not consent to be attached to the tail end of King 
Edward’s triumphal Coronation car, looked for some display of chur- 
lishness which would tend to alienate the sympathies of the average 
man.” Nothing more infelicitious or ungrateful in tone from a Can- 
adian standpoint could possibly be said of a function and event which 
were supposed to be of interest toevery Briton, and ofa gallantry and 
kind attention to a fallen foe that earned the world’s best respect. 
Yet such is only one of many samples which daily appear for our use. 
The thin tissue paper sheets on which such despatches come from the 
telegraph office are called “flimsy.” I once asked an editor of the 
newspaper above referred to, why care was not taken to revise such 
despatches so as to make them suitable for Canadian readers, and his 
reply was, “Why, if you bathered about your “flimsy” you’d never 
get your paper out in time.” Verily our Canadian independence 
should be great enough to demand the establishment of a Canadian 
press-bureau, so that we might learn what is really going on in the 
outside world that is of importance to us. 

Then the necessity for a high degree of national intelligence and 
independence exists in another respect. If I were a public man I 
would probably refrain from concluding these remarks with the ob- 
servations I may be permitted to make regarding the need of greater 
Canadian independence in view of the possible—I do not say prob- 
able—eventual attitude of our neighbors to the South towards us. 
But as a private person is irresponsible except for consequences to 
himself, and as I will assert nothing that is not perfectly understood 
by all of us already, an excuse will be admitted. We all have Amer- 
ican friends whom we respect and admire and who would not dream 
of saying things offensive to our pride. But unfortunately national 
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action is only initiated by politicians and legislatures. When the 
opinion is offered that Canada is not Utopia, and that one cannot al- 
ways continue to imagine that nothing but good-will and unselfish- 
ness can come from without, some foolish people invariably lay a 
charge of “jingoism.” As I understand that word it means an arro- 
gant assertion of the right to offend and limit the rights and freedom 
of others supposed to be less strong than the braggart. But it is 
obvious and common sense apart from natural desire teaches that our 
attitude towards our powerful neighbours must be and continue to be 
civil, conciliatory and just. We must also bear with sufficient equan- 
imity the increasing disposition in England to make much of certain 
classes in the United States, and to give in to her political demands. 
Though perhaps we know certain recipients of international favour 
better than the English do, and while there must be no snarling from 
us, yet we can be excused if we keep our tongues in our cheeks while 
such performances go on. 

But if to read history and calmly study tendencies which may 
eventually bring us trouble in order to be on the alert to diminish and 
avert that danger, is a crime, then most of us will cheerfully acqui- 
esce in admitting that we are guilty of the charge. Happily (ex- 
cept in a few quarters) a friendly feeling towards us in the United 
States, and the tacit admission there of our right to go on and build 
up, without molestation, a strong nation north of the water ways and 
the 49th parallel, exist in a greater degree than formerly. Yet what 
the future has in store for us as the outcome of foreign complications 
to which we may not be parties we do not know. We all cannot help 
knowing that the great preponderence of public sentiment in the 
States, largely unexpressed and certainly not expressed with hostility 
or ill will, is, that their future would be more assured and magnifi- 
cent were there but one dominancy over the whole northern half of 
the continent. Remember, that actuated chiefly by this feeling, they 
acquired by conquest or purchase Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Califor- 
nia and Alaska, and caused the downfall of \laximilian in Mexico. 
In more recent times dominant wills secured the purchase of eight 
millions of Filipines for twenty million dollars or two dollars and a 
half apiece, and if some have their way the Cuban apple is only to be 
allowed to ripen until it falls, rather than be plucked, because that is 
the preferable method of acqutsition. 

Their newspapers frequently chafe at the presence of a northern 
boundary and many are qtite convinced of the efficiency and advan- 
tage of further “benevolent assimilation.” QOnlv last week a news- 
paper of large circulation and not of a flamboyant political character 
made the following reference: “Canadians have organized a prefer- 
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ence league, with the motto “Canada for the Canadians,” the mem- 
bers pledging themselves to buy Canadian products and manufac- 
tures, when the quality is equal to, and the cost not in excess of, for- 
eign articles. Unfortunately, these conditions seldom, if ever, occur. 
The manifest destiny of Canada is to become part of the United 
States, so as to offset our acquisitions in the southwest. The sooner 
the fact is recognized and the nobler motto “All America for Ameri- 
cans” adopted, the better for both countries.” 

Utterances of public men of the highest degree have frequently been 
made showing a similar inclination. Every allowance must be made 
for local feeling and colour and the circumstances of the case such as 
the 4th of July or sumptuous dining, but when the President of a 
friendly nation tacitly avows, or refrains from denying, the sentiment, 
the incident must certainly be borne in remembrance. During Pres- 
ident McKinley’s southern tour there was telegraphed over the coun- 
try the following account of a remarkable utterance in the President’s 
presence : 

Macon, Ga., Dec. 21, 1898.—‘‘The President reached Macon 
promptly on time and was received by the largest crowd which has 
gathered in Macon since the last visit of Jefferson Davis to the city. 
In reply to an address, General Wilson of the Presidential party said: 
“T hope to see the day when our starry flag shall float everywhere 
from the frozen North to the sunny clime of Central America. Weare 
too big and powerful and progressive to have neighbours on the conti- 
nent, and I trust that before the next administration of the President 
closes, the flag will fly over every foot of the continent, from the north- 
ern extremity of the Dominion of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico.” ” 

This general officer, John M. Wilson, is one of the heads of the 
scientific branch of the United States army, and his eminence as a 
statesman is vouched for by his appointment on the recent anthracite 
coal strike arbitration. I make no further comment. 

Of course, uneasiness as to the course of our foreign neighbours 
should not be the important feature of our life or deter our nation- 
building. Our duty and desire is to go our own way, making our 
country rich, prosperous and populous, and strengthening its found- 
ations in good government and national prosperity. But we are not 
of the breed which partakes of the character of the ostrich fancying 
fear of molestatioa is passed when he puts his head in the sand, and 
it behooves us not to be wholly oblivious to the doings of others. 

This is but a fragmentary treatment of a great and national sub- 
ject, and it is plainly outside the sphere of party politics. If there is 
work to be done then all parties are needed in the doing of it. If 
there are dangers to be met then the existence of divisions or factions 
is manifestly impossible. H. M. Mowat. 


ALEXANDER ROSS, FUR TRADER, AU- 
THOR AND PHILANTHROPHIST. 


N the churchyards of Kildonan and St. John’s, now suburbs of the 
City of Winnipeg, lie the remains of many Western pioneers. 
The missionary, the educationist, the Hudson’s Bay Company trader, 
the Selkirk colonist, and the adventurer are all represented here. 
New cities of the dead have risen about the metropolis of the West, 
but it 1s safe to say that the two cemeteries named have for us the 
greatest interst, and we wander from stone to stone, and monument 
to monument, in search of honoured names. 

Among those in Kildonan, one that arrests the attention is the 
marble slab bearing the name of ‘““Alexander Ross, First Sheriff of 
Assiniboia, Died 1856.”.. This was a man who spent nearly half a 
century of his life in New Caledonia and Rupert’s Land. He was a 
distinguished explorer and trader on the Columbia River and on the 
Pacific Coast for fifteen years, and afterwards lived for upward of 
thirty years near Fort Garry, on the site of the present City of Winni- 
peg. serving his dav as a prominent official, religious leader, and 
writer of several interesting works. His life is worthy of being in- 
vestigated and dwelt upon. 

Alexander Ross was born in Morayshire, Scotland, in 1781. 
His parents held the farm of Layhill, Parish of Dyke, near the town 
of Forres, made celebrated by Shakespeare's famous witch scene in 
Macbeth. From letters of Alexander Ross recovered by the writer 
in New York State during the past vear, it is possible to give an au- 
thoritative account of the young Scottish immigrant who came to the 
New World to seek his fortunes. 

In a letter written by Ross from the Columbia River, May 1st, 
1822, the fur trader who had immigrated to Canada early in the nine- 
teenth century, savs: 

AN ADVENTURER. 

“T shall now give vou a brief outline of my own adventures. I 
had not left my father’s house in 1804 two days, before I sincerely 
regretted my undertaking, but that false pride so peculiar to our 
country people would not allow me to turn back, so I advanced, and 
as I advanced mourned my fate all the way to America, and for some 
vears afterwards. After living a year in Lower Canada in the capa- 
city of schoolmaster, I found my purse, notwithstanding the strictest 
economy, to have sunk as low as two shillings and sixpence in all, 
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and although my father had given me an order to draw some money I 
never would do so. With this small pittance, therefore, I set out in 
1805 for the upper provinces of this dissolute, extravagant and but- 
terfly country. There, (in the County of Glengarry, Ed.,) I was 
something more successful, at least earned a livelihood in a genteel 
manner by teaching school, an occupation which I was not altogether 
calculated for. At the end of 1809 I had saved about one hundred 
dollars in cash, and purchased about three hundred acres of land, and 
this property still remains in Canada.” 


AN ASTORIAN, 


At this juncture in the life of Ross, a project of great magnitude 
was exciting the business men of the United States and Canada. In 
Canada and the Northwestern United States, the fur trade was the 
most lucrative and distinguished department of trade then known. 
The retired fur traders were the magnates of the country, especially 
of Lower Canada. Successful trade in the interior enabled many of 
them to purchase seigniories, and to become men of influence in polli- 
tical and social life as well as in trade. MacKenzie, McGillivray, 
McTavish, Frobisher, Cameron, Thompson, of the North West Fur 
Company, were names to conjure with in the life, not only of Mon- 
treal, but also of New York. Among the New York merchants who 
came to Montreal to trade was John Jacob Astor, the ancestor of the 
wealthy Astor family of to-day. Successful in business, he aimed at 
controlling the fur trade of North America. His scheme, known as 
the Pacific Fur Company, was begun by making attractive offers to 
leading fur traders and men of the North West Fur Company of 
Montreal. The young Scotch adventurer Ross, tired of wielding the 
birch on the lads of Glengarry, was the first to join the new combina- 
tion, asking for no compensation, but only bargaining for promotion 
at the end of three years. Several leading spirits of the Canadian 
Company joined the enterprise, and awakened the sleepy banks of the 
Hudson River with their picturesque canoes and voyageurs, as they 
proceeded from Montreal to New York. Washington Irving, in his 
“Astoria,” speaks of their boast that they could “live hard, lie hard, 
sleep hard, eat dogs—in short, endure anything.” 

Ross describes, in his letter referred to above, his passage down 
the Atlantic, around Cape Horn and through the Pacific Ocean to 
the mouth of the Columbia River, where the American trading post 
of Astoria was founded. III success attended the enterprise. To use 
the words of the young adventurer, “Such a train of melancholy and 
tragical misfortunes followed us, as would be even too shocking, if 
not too long, to relate.” | 
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OKANAGAN, 


In the fur trade as in all spheres, men of ability make themselves 
indispensable. Ross went on his first inland journey six hundred 
miles up the Columbia River, met Indians who had never before seen 
a white inan, and here found a region in which for a number of years 
his energies centred. The valley of the Okanagan River is now one 
of the favorite localities in British Columbia. The fur trader’s cour- 
age was soon tested in this remote district. When the Astor party 
arrived on September Ist, 1811, a small dwelling house, sixteen by 
twenty feet, chiefly of drift wood, was erected near the mouth of the 
river, and this became the first Fort Okanagan. The house being 
half finished, the Bourgeois, David Stuart, and a small party, jour- 
neyed northward to explore, and the remainder returned to Astoria, 
leaving Ross and his dog Weasel alone. 

He says, “Only picture to yourself, gentle reader, how I must 
have felt, alone in this unhallowed wilderness, without friend or 
white man within hundreds of miles of me, and surrounded by sav- 
ages who had never seen a white man before. Every day seemed a 
week, every night a month. I pined, I languished, my head turned 
gray, and in a brief space ten years were added to my age. Yet man 
is born to endure, and my only consolation is in my Bible.” 

Ross spent upwards of two years chiefly at Fort Okanagan. At 
this time the Astor Fur Company were compelled by the North West 
Fur Company of Montreal, England and the United States being at 
war, to sell out the fort and the stores. The transfer of Astoria took 
place on October 16th, 1813. Ross would have in the following year 
received his promotion, but the change of company lost him his privi- 
leges. He entered the new company on terms similar to those given 
him by Astor. It would seem that the loneliness of his life in the 
Astor company led him about this time to make alliance with the peo- 
ple of the land—the Okanagan tribe, a branch of the Shuswap In- 
dians. 

AN INDIAN PRINCESS. 

In the letter quoted above, on May Ist, 1822, Alexander Ross 
mentions to his sister in Scotland that he had a family in the Indian 
country, consisting of Alexander, Peggy, and Isabella, and that the 
eldest was nine years old. This would bring his marriage in the 
second year of his residence at Okanagan. His wife was a daughter 
of the chief of the Okanagans. Some years afterwards he describes 
an Indian princess of the same rank. The courtship was no doubt a 
picture of his own. “At last, however, it was discovered that How- 
How, the chief, had a daughter both lovely and fair, the flower of her 
tribe! Princess How-How was admired. Her ochre cheeks were 
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delicate, her features incomparable, and her dress surpassed in luster 
her person; her robes were the first in the land; her feathers, her 
bells, her rattles, were unique; while the tint of her skin, her nose- 
bob, girdle and gait, were irresistible. A husband of high rank had 
to be provided for the Princess How-How, and this was found in the 
leading trader.’”’ Alexander Ross brought his wife to the banks of 
the Red River, and the writer was well acquainted with her, having 
met her in 1871, and known her till her death in 1886. “Granny | 
Ross,” as she was called, and her many descendants, were marked 
persons in the early days of Winnipeg. She had the deep brown col- 
our of the pure Indians of British Columbia. She was an earnest 
Christian, and her family were well brought up. She was shrewd, 
witty, and friendly, her only sorrow being that as the young city 
grew up the “Canakers,” as she called the Canadians, were shutting 
her in with their streets and houses. She lived at Colony Gardens 
till her death, respected by every one. In the year after his marriage 
the transfer of the fur trader’s service to the North West Fur Com- 
pany took place. 

: FORT NEZ-PERCES. 


Ross continued in charge of Fort Okanagan, till the summer of 
1818, when by command of the council meeting at Fort William, 
Lake Superior, Chief Factor MacKenzie, with Ross as lieutenant, 
and ninety-five men, were ordered to ascend the river from Astoria, 
then known as Fort George, and take possession of an important cen- 
tral point at the junction of the little river, Walla-Walla, with the 
Columbia. This was a fort of much importance, and was elaborate 
with its many buildings, strongly palisaded walls, with four guns, 
ten swivels, with sixty stand of muskets and bayonets, as also pikes 
and hand grenades. The precautions for defence showed clearly 
the reputation held by the Nez-Perces Indians among the traders. 
All trade was carried on by means of an opening in the wall, no In- 
dian being allowed inside. To this the Indians at first objected, but 
the traders were firm. Ross says, “Thus in the short period of a few 
months, as if by enchantment, the savage disposition of the Indians 
was soothed or awed: a stronghold had arisen in the desert, and the 
British banner floating over it proudly proclaimed it the mistress of 
a vast territory.” 

LEAVES THE COAST. 

For six years Ross remained in charge of Fort Nez-Perces, 
when he was ordered off to the sources of the Columbia River, a dis- 
of 1,100 miles. The North West Company having in 1821 united 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, the chance of promotion, of which 
he always dreamt, again faded from his view. No doubt it was this 
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fact that led him, some time after he had gone further south to trade 
with the Snakes, the Misstipps, the Sarcees, Corbeaus, Gros Ventres, 
Cheyennes, Piegans, Blackfeet, Blood Indians, and others, to deter- 
mine to leave the Hudson’s Bay Company service, and come with his 
family to Red River settlement, which was gradually growing to be 
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the centre of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s operations, in the western 
trade. 

In 1825 the trader left the mountains to be for the future a resi- 
dent of the prairies. His journey down the Saskatchewan ended in 
his appearing at Norway House, at the foot of Lake Winnipeg, the 
place of annual meeting of the officers of the Company, Fort William 
having been replaced by the more central inland point. Ross gives 
an account in his “Fur Traders” of the interview between himself 
and the Governor, Sir George Simpson, at which his future home 
was bestowed upon him. It is as follows: 

“When the public business was over the governor sent for me, 
and I repaired to his room. He received me courteously, according 
to his custom. After some conversation he adverted to the subject of 
my remaining in the country and continuing my former pursuits. 
“Tf you remain in the service, said he, “you shall have entire manage- 
ment of the Company’s affairs in the Snake country guaranteed you 
for a certain number of years, with a liberal salary.” I tendered my 
thanks for his handsome offer, but declined accepting it, urging as a 
reason that I had already twice tried the fur trade, and had twice 
been disappointed in my expectations; and therefore, if experience 
was worth anything, I ought not any longer to reject its warnings; 
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but above all, I urged as my strongest motive for leaving the service, 

.the necessity of retiring to a place where I could have the means of 
giving my children a Christian education, the best portion I could 
leave them. 

“After a short pause the Governor observed, “Well, although 
you are determined on leaving the service, I am still disposed to be 
your friend. What can I do for your” I answered, “Your excel- 
lency has always been a friend to me, and if you are still disposed to 
add another favour to those I have already received, grant me a spot 
of land on Red River that I can call my own, and I shall be very 
thankful.”” “Your request shall be granted,” said he, “and the Com- 
pany, in consideration of your exertions and success in the Snake 
country, are disposed to add something to it.’ On this pccasion I 
had every reason to be satisfied. He sent for the chief accountant 
and ordered him to draw up a deed for a hundred acres of land, free 
of all expense, which he handed to me, and we parted.” 

This grant included from the Red River bank for two miles on 
the prairie, bounded on the south side by William Avenue, and on the 
north side by Logan Avenue, in the City of Winnipeg, and is the very 
centre of the city to-day. The portion of this fronting on both sides 
of Main Street, to a depth of but 132 feet, is now held at a million 
dollars ; the whole block is of immense value. The names of Ross, 
William, James, Alexander, and Jemima, are given to streets and 
avenues from family names of Alexander Ross. 


A COLONIST. 


Like many of his countrymen, Ross had gained in the parish 
school of his native land a good English education. This proved of 
greatest service to him in the Red River Settlement. The Highland 
settlers of Kildonan had few advantages, and from the first Ross be- 
came a leader among them. True, his wife was an Indian woman 
and his children half-breeds, and the Kildonan people had a strong 
sentiment against inter-marrying with the “daughters of the land,” 
but Ross had public spirit, and lived near Fort Garry, the centre of 
government. Coming at the most unsettled portion of time of Red 
River history, he was of great service both to the Company and to 
the settlers, being a link between them. In 1835 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, feeling the pressure of public opinion, formed the Council 
of Assiniboia, which though an appointed and not an elective body, 
yet gave an opportunity for the expression of public opinion. 

Ross became sheriff of the colony, and member of the Council, 
which consisted of fifteen, Governor Simpson being president, and 
the councillors including leading clergy, retired fur traders, mer- 
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chants, and.a few colonists. Sheriff Ross maintained his influence 
during his life, though many of the Hudson’s Bay Company's of- 
ficers always regarded him.as somewhat too independent. His large 
family of sons and daughters were well educated at the St. John’s 
and other schools of the settlement. One son, James, graduated in 
Toronto University, and acted on the editorial staff of the Toronto 
Globe. His daughters were well married among leading families of 
the colony. 
AN AUTHOR. 

Alexander Ross had the pen of a ready writer. His style was 
not truly classical, nor was his arrangement of his material devoid of 
faults, but he expressed himself clearly, had a great command of 
facts, was of a humorous turn of mind, and, like Macaulay, had a suf- 
ficient amount of bias and the spirit of the partisan to make his writing 
interesting. His home of Colony Gardens was the centre of a con- 
siderable intellectual impulse, and all the members of his family met 
by the writer were not only intelligent, but possessed a certain amount 
of culture. All his works were written at Colony Gardens. The 
first of these was a neat octavo volume of 352 pages, called ‘“Adven- 
tures on the Oregon and Columbia Rivers ;” London, 1849, Smith, 
Elder & Co., Publishers. This was an account of the Astor Fur 
Trading Company. It stands well beside the well-known two-volume 
work of Ross Cox, on the same enterprise, “The Columbia River.” 
It has not quite the charm of Gabriel Franchere’s volume of voyages, 
1811-14. Cox, Franchere, and Ross were all Astorians, and so knew 
concerning the things of which they wrote. Washington Irving’s 
charming story of “Astoria” holds us by its romance, but as Dr. Coues 
says, ‘“He wafts us westward on his strong plume, and we look down 
on those helpless Astorians; but we might as well be ballooning for 
ought of exactitude we can make of this celebrated itinerary.” 

The second venture in the literary world by Ross was a two 
volume work of 262 + 333 pages, with the title, “The Fur Traders of 
the Far West,” London, 1856, having the same publishers as 
“Oregon.” This is his best work. It is a narrative of the fur trading 
life in the North West and Hudson’s Bay Companies up to the time 
of his leaving the service, 1825. To quote his own statement, what 
he has written is “fact and not fiction; real life, not romance.”. It 
must be admitted, however, that from its uncommon story and 
sprightly spirit it has all the interest of a romance. 

His third work, “The Red River Settlement,’ London, 416 pages, 
is an account of Lord Selkirk’s colony up to a short time before the 
death of the author, which occurred in 1856. This work of Ross has 
been charged with onesidedness and narrow mindedness, but it must 
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be confessed that it is on the whole the best account of the interesting 
group of Hudsons Bay Company traders and servants, Scotch set- 
tlers, and the natives, who fifteen years after the death of Ross be- 
came the people of Manitoba, with their 12,000 (1870) souls. “The 
Red River Settlement” has been the Thesaurus from which many a 
newspaper article, and even works of some pretension, have drawn 
their inspiration. 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


In the letters of Alexander Ross obtained by the writer, going 
back to 1821-2, there is a decidedly religious strain, and expression of 
the strongest domestic affection. His works all show a sense of re- 
sponsibility in them. He had a profound sympathy for the Indian. 
He loved an Indian wherever he found him. His wife was, to be 
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sure, a full blooded Okanagan. He pleads their cause, pities their 
ignorance and degradation, and he is quite convinced that earnest 
religious teaching is their only hope. Belonging to the firm cast of 
religion characteristic of his native land, Ross found in his Kildonan 
fellow countrymen kindred spirits. They had been promised by 
Lord Selkirk on leaving Scotland that they should have a clergyman 
of their own faith, speaking Gaelic. For many a year they 
peered up the route to Hudson Bay for the promised religious guide. 
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They agitated, petitioned, and complained, but all was of noavail. A 
petition sent by them to the Hudson's Bay Company office in London, 
urging their case, came back from York Factory to Fort Garry on 
the top of a keg of butter. In 1819 the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
London, during the illness of Lord Selkirk sent out a minister of the 
Church of England. He was an excellent man, and adapted his ser- 
vice largely to meet the prejudices of the Scotch settlers. But while 
attending church, these pertinacious Gaels kept up cottage prayer 
meetings of their own, learned their own catechism, and preserved 
their own religious customs. 

In this plan Alexander Ross was a leader. He kept up corres- 
pondence with church and Company, demanding religious rights for 
the people. He spoke to Governors, Chief Factors, and distinguished 
visitors, and was the means in 1851, of obtaining from Canada Rev. 
John Black as a religious guide. Three hundred people worshipped 
in St. John’s Cathedral on one Sunday, and marched down to the 
humble service held at Kildonan by Mr. Black on the next. 

A substantial stone church was built, and Mr. Ross had a large 
share in its building. He was early chosen leading elder of the new 
congregation, and found it for the five years after 1851, as long as he 
lived, the very jov of his soul, singing like the expatriated Jew on 
his return to the holy city, the cheerful song of Jerusalem, the joy of 
the whole earth! There is in the sturdy Highlander a similarity to 
the old Hebrew prophet. 


ESTIMATE, 


The writer never knew Alexander Ross personally. He knew 
his wife, a number of his children, and a large number of descendants 
of two generations later; but the deeds of a good man follow him. 
The records of ordinary and church history show forth his personal- 
ity very clearly. His hair had turned gray on the Columbia; he had 
a tall and sedate presence; he was of an inquisitive and somewhat 
subtle mind; though a_ sheriff, an official of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, yet there was much of the radical in him. His devotion to his 
Indian wife never became cold or faint. Indeed it is marvellous to 
witness how the Indian and native women obtain almost complete in- 
fluence over their educated and higher born spouses. 

Alexander Ross was a man of great native courage, as well as 
tact. His first adventure with the Eyakemas as related by himself, 
is a thrilling story of danger. His moral courage was equally re- 
markable. In the struggle of the settlers with the Company for their 
rights, up to the time of his death, it was always considered that his 
heart was with the people. 
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His home was a well ordered home. In it grew up his daughter 
Henrietta, a stalwart woman of great goodness as well as force of 
character, who became the wife of Rev. John Black, the pioneer 
Presbyterian minister (1851). 

Not only in the traditions of Winnipeg, in the names of a num- 
ber of streets and avenues, but in the moral, loyal, and intellectual 
character of the isolated people, who. considering their few advan- 
tages had a high standard of life, is to be seen the influence and per- 
sonal character of men of the type of Alexander Ross, whose mould- 
ing and formative power made the unique Red River Settlement what 


it was. 
Gro. BRYCE. 


THE COLLEGE. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR 1902-03. 


a 

|* submitting to the readers of QUEEN’S QUARTERLY the College 

report of the past year, I may be permitted to express my apprecia- 
tion of the honour conferred upon me in my appointment to the Prin- 
cipalship. The duties and responsibilities of the position are heavy 
all the more so because of the high standard of effort and of achieve- 
ment set by the late Principal Grant ; but, in assuming these duties, I 
have been greatly encouraged by expressions of confidence and of 
good-will that have come to me from many of the devoted sons of 
Queen’s. No one could have met with a heartier reception than that 
which greeted me on my coming to Kingston, when trustees, profes- 
sors, students and citizens united in giving me a most cordial wel- 
come. I trust that the kind wishes and bright hopes expressed in 
connection with my appointment may be realized, and that my ser- 
vices may be helpful in promoting the interests of the University. 


NUMBERS OF STUDENTS—SESSIONS 1901-1902 AND 1902-1903. 


1901-2 1902-3 


Undergraduates in Arts (attending) ............... 313 318 
General Students in Arts (attending)..~. .... ..... 29 28 
Post-Graduates in Arts (attending).... .... ....... «18 19 
Undergraduates in Arts (extra-mural) .... ........ 126 132 
Post-Graduates in Arts (extra-mural).... .... .... 11 5 
Students in Theology. ..... 2... ccc cee cece cence ees 31 32 
Students in Practical Science... 1... 0... cece e eee 105 132 
Students in Medicine...... 0... 20.0 ce cee eee c eee 187 203 
820 869 
Registered in two Faculties...... .......0 ceececeees 15 16 
805 853 
Number of Students in 1900-1901..... ....... ..... 727 
Number of Students in 1901-1902.... 1... .... weer 805 
Increase in number of Students....... .... ....... 78 48 


The past year has been marked by the completion of two of the 
new buildings that were in course of erection when the last annual re- 
port was submitted, the new Arts building and the Engineering 
building. These have been occupied during the past session and have 
been found most comfortable and satisfactory. The building to be 
devoted to Mineralogy and Geology is nearly complete and will be 
ready for use in October. The new Arts building is the gift of the 
citizens of Kingston, and Grant Hall which will be attached to it will 
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be in large measure the gift of the students as a memorial of the late 
Principal. It is expected that.the erection of the Hall will be pro- 
ceeded with next autumn. The buildings devoted to Engineering 
and Mineralogy have been erected by the Provincial Government in 
connection with the School of Mining, which is affliated to the Uni- 
versity. 

Owing to the increased accommodation which has thus been pro- 
vided, the main building, which at one time accommodated the great- 
er part of the University, has been relieved of the pressure that for 
the past few years had been put upon its class-rooms. Ample and 
convenient Consulting-rooms have been provided in connection with 
the Library. Suitable rooms have been set apart for laboratories as 
well as for classes in the increasing department of Animal Biology. 
A commodious office has been secured for the Registrar, and the De- 
partment of Theology is adequately and comfortably accommodated. 

The proposed changes in the Constitution of the University have 
received careful attention from the Board of Trustees and from the 
University Council. A draft Act of amendments to the Charter has 
been submitted to these bodies, and has, after much consideration, 
been brought into a form that may be claimed to express the views of 
the Trustees, the Senate and the Council, on the changes which it is 
desirable to make in the Constitution. These alterations will have 
the effect of making the University as undenominational in point of 
law as it has long been in fact. The changes involved in the rela- 
tions of the University to the Theological Faculty—which it is pro- 
posed to call hereafter Queen's Theological College—render it neces- 
sary to submit the Draft Act for approval to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is expected that this approval will 
soon be secured, and that the Act may be passed by the Federal Par- 
liament at the present session. 

A valuable addition has been made by Sir Gilbert Parker to the 
collection of engravings, which he has already presented to the Uni- 
versity. These represent public men who have served Canada at 
various stages in its history; and the value of the gift is further en- 
-hanced by Sir Gilbert’s assurance that it is “a portion of a much 
larger collection which he hopes ultimately to be able to give to 
Queen’s University.” 

DEGREES CONFERKED. 


In Arts (B.A., 51; M.A., 16;)...... 0... .... cece eee vee 66 
In Practical Science: CB iSe.) 62 ates, abaeoaKGe> boencndwas 17 
In Medicine (M.D., C.M.).... 000. 2.00. cece cee cee eee 48 
In Theology (Testamurs, 6; B.D., 23)... .... cece eee wee 8 


——_——— 
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The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on Professor B. E. 
Fernow, New York State College of Forestry, Cornell University ; 
Mr. J. P. Thomson, F.R.S.G.S., etc., Australia; Professor J. W 
Robertson, M.A., Ottawa. 

The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on Rev. Archibald 
Duff, M.A., B.D., LL.D., Bradford, England; Rev. D. W. Morrison, 
Ormstown, Que.; Rev. A. McLean, Blyth, Ont. 


THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 


In last report mention was made of the appointment of Mr. P. 
G. Cadogan Campbell, B.A., (Oxon.), as Professor of French. Pro- 
fessor Campbell entered upon his work at the beginning of the past 
session and has discharged the duties of his chair with much satisfac- 
tion. The Italian and Spanish languages are connected with the 
French chair, but these are, for the present, voluntary classes, as al- 
though provision is made for teaching them, they are not eee 
in any of the pass courses for the B.A. degree. 

The Fellowship in Hebrew has been held during the year by 
Mr. James Wallace, M.A., who performed the work assigned to him 
in a very efficient manner. Mr. J. A. Petrie, B.A., Graduate in Arts 
and Honour Student in Old Testament, has been appointed to the 
Fellowship in Hebrew, vacated by the departure of Mr. Wallace. 

Last autumn it was necessary that our Vice-Principal, Dr. Wat- 
son, should for a time give up his class work on account of the con- 
dition of his health. Rest and residence abroad for several months 
have completely restored him, so that he expects to resume his duties 
next session. During his absence Professor Dyde and Professor 
Macnaughton rendered most valuable service by taking up the sub- 
ject of Dr. Watson’s department in addition to the work of their own 
classes. They were assisted by the Hews: in Philosophy, Messrs. 
Wilson, and McEachran. 

It is with deep regret that, in closing this report, we note the 
death. on the 12th of May, of the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of Sarnia, who 
for a number of years rendered large and valuable service to our 
Theological Department as lecturer in Homiletics and Pastoral The- 
ology. He was a faithful pastor and most instructive preacher, 
greatly beloved by the congregation to whom he had ministered for 
thirty-five years. His work in Queen’s was highly appreciated by 
the students, and he had recently been elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees ; and beyond the limits of his congregation and of the College he 
was known throughout the Church as a wise counsellor, a kindly col- 
league, a devoted and self-denying minister of Christ. 

Suitable arrangements will no doubt be made for the work of 
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the department vacated by the death of Dr. Thomson; and it is ex- 
pected also that next session there will be provided better and more 
adequate instruction in the English Bible. 

Interesting information regarding some details of the University 
werk will be found in the acompanying reports and financial state- 
ments. 

(Signed) DanieL M. Gorpon. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPFNDITURE OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 2ND APRIL, 1903. 


Revenue. 
Kingston Observatory—Grant from Government...... $ 500 00 
Rent of Carruthers Hall...... 2... 2... 2 cc cee ee 1,250 00 
Rent: (temporary) sick eed 2dae Goatees dank. Saveuns cd 840 00 
INGNt OF LeANS «ie dae. ans a ve mes Wie So ew eine emieen Gedied 135 00 
Chancellor’s Lectureship...... ...... nike weotaeteme base 250 00 
John Roberts Allan—Chair of Heuaie eduneaee lady aoaeearee 150 00 
Pees sate eaien Made wasnt eee: eee eeieaean 19,785 93 
Interest on Mortgages and other Securities.... ...... 22,140 83 
General Assembly’s College Fund: 
Church Agent.... 2... ....05 cee eecee $2,677 68 
Congregations contributing direct.. ... 587 45 
3,265 13 
Receipts for Scholarships.... ......0 ce ceee cece ee eee 8,219 21 
Interest on Jubilee Fund Subscriptions.... .... ...... 2,360 50 
Balance déficieney ces sons Seid Sese ve Se. o8olanwks 8,638 58 
$ 62,535 18 
Expenditure 
Deficiency of former years...... .....000 wee eec eee ae $ 8,256 71 
Salaries—Professors and Lecturers in Theology... .... 8,786 00 
sa Professors and Tutors in Arts...... ....... 25,951 00 
i Other OMcerscckies cada Lowe: dees weg eens 4,006 00 
Chancellor’s Lectureship...... 0... 2605 cee eee eevee 250 00 
Honorarium to Dr. Watson with leave of absence..... 1,000 00 
Church Agent—Commission on Collections for General 
Assembly’s College Fund...... 2... 2... ceeeee 60 00 
Furniture, Typewriter, and Iron Safe.... .... ....... 469 92 
TNSUPANCCr i oe ace ee: aShee eyed BheSl HERG Eo Date 795 18 . 
Library, Laboratories, Museum, &c...... Mierearin® Tele a 2,672 85 
Taxes, Repairs and Grounds...... 2.2... cee ceee eee 1,996 36 
Scholarship. accounts can. sic cere adesa--comwesenks 3,219 21 
Special Grant towards Ladies’ Residence... .... ...... 200 00 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery and Supplies........ 1,924 39 
Travelling expensesisk aise wea wdds danas oe, GRewwase 728 65 
Fuel, Water, Gas and Electricity...... 0... .......00, 1,798 54 


Deepal VOX PeNSCScc2.3u8. Hosa ees A eReeS oases a heeee 151 73 
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Funeral expenses late Principal Grant...... .... ..... 150 00 
CONLIN ENCIES s:85 s305 a wialéce we be hace anbesian Sea Gakes 118 64 


—_——-$ 62,535 18 
J. B. McIVER, Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct, 


J. E. CLARK, 

; D. CALLAGHAN, 
Kingston, April 27th, 1903. Audstors. 
GYMNASIUM FUND. 

Amounts patd on this Fund. 


April 26, 1902—Paid to date.... ...... cece cece caeee $2,370 07 
Athletic Committee...... ...... ...0. 200 00 

Interest on Amounts.... .... .... 95 00 

Total...... Be. Gates ate eee $2,665 07 


April 28, 1903. 
WILLIAMSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


April 28, 1902—Amount paid to date........ .... 2... $2,894 70 
W. L. Grant, Toronto, bal. on $250... 200 00 
Mrs. T. Cumberland...... .... ...... 5 00 
$3,099 70 
Subscriptions bearing interest @ 6 p.c. 200 00 
TOCA seas Pee RR Se: Sensis os Kees wees $3,299 70 
"01" FELLOWSHIP FUND. 
Amounts paid to date, including Interest.... ......... $ 955 00 
DEAN FOWLER SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
Amounts paid to date, in cluding Interest.... ........ $ 955 00 
GRANT HALL FUND. 
Amounts paid to date. ..... 1... cece cece cece eee cees $12,956 00 


May 13th, 1903. 
CHAIR OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Amount previously acknowledged.... .... .... 2.25. $23,100 00 
Sundry subscriptions received to date.... .... ...... 198 25 
Aetales.cu sw deeaits Gesetlnds Boreas eee ee nee ee $23,298 25 


May 13, 1903. 
M’ DOWELL MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


Amounts paid to date, including Interest.... .... ..... $ 510 00 
DORAN BEQUEST. 

Amount previously acknowledged.... .... .... ..ee- $19,212 97 

From Executors during year...... 2... cee. eeeeeees 2,171 34 

TP Ota li ia eee ne hc tepid dated ah Secs: Beene $21,384 31 


ENDOWMENT FAWSE SCHOLARSHIP IN THEOLOGY. 
From Executors of late Mary awse...... .. ...... .$ 900 00 
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THE THEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 


During the past session there were thirty-one students in attend- 
ance on the various classes in Theology. Seven of these have com- 
pleted their course of study, viz. W. F. Crawford, B.A., T. J. S. 
Ferguson, B.A.. R. H. Fotheringham, B.A., A. G. MacKinnon, B.A., 
K. C. McLeod, D. M. Solandt, B.A., and F. W. Mahaffy, B.A. To 
the first six of these Testamurs were given for having passed with 
credit all the classes on the prescribed course. One—W. F. Craw- 
ford—graduated as B.D., and Rev. J. A. McConnell, B.A., also re- 
ceived the degree of B.D. after a rigid examination. The diligence 
and earnestness of the students were highly commendable. The work 
of the session was interrupted in some degree by the transference of 
Professor McComb, early in January, to Pine Hill, Halifax, in order 
that the newly elected Principal might be set free to assume the du- 
ties of his office. But in the absence of Dr. McComb, Professor 
Macnaughton gave a course of lectures in Church History which 
were much appreciated. Dr. Thomson gave the second part of his 
valuable course in Pastoral Theology and Church Government. Pro- 
fessors Ross and Jordan carried on the work of hearing and criticis- 
ing the discourses, and gave a series of lectures on the construction 
and delivery of the various kinds of discourse, and on the conduct of 
public worship, prayer, &c. Thev also lectured an hour a week each 
in O. T. and N. T. Theology, in addition to the special work of their 
own classes, thus supplving in part the lack that was caused by the 
vacancy in the chair of Systematic Theology. Mr. J. P. Stephen, 
Principal of the Montreal School of Elocution, conducted a class on 
that subject with much satisfaction. The Alumni Conference was 
largely attended; instructive and stimulating papers were read, giv- 
ing rise to vigorous and profitable discussion. That the work of the 
Conference is each year becoming a more valuable educative influence 
ig generally recognized. 

THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


The number of students attending classes and writing on exam- 
" inations was 204. This is the largest number attending during any 
session in the history of the Faculty. The attendance at the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, during the session of 1891- 
1892, i.e., during the last session immediately preceding the re-estab- 
lishment of the Medical Faculty, was 108. You will therefore note 
that since the beginning of the new relationship between the Univer- 
sity and the Medical Faculty the attendance has almost doubled. 
This increase in attendance would seem to indicate that the union of 
the University and the Medical Faculty was a step in the right direc- 
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tion and that the affairs of the Medical Faculty have been conducted 
in a business-like and satisfactory manner. 

During the past session it was found that owing to the increased 
attendance, even with the enlarged building it was impossible pro- 
perly to accommodate the students or satisfactorily to carry on the 
work. An appeal was therefore made to the Board of Trustees. 
That body recognized the necessity of providing further accommoda- 
tion for the Medical classes and the Board has made arrangements 
whereby the classes in Biology, Physiology and Histology will next 
session be conducted in the old Arts building. This will relieve the 
overcrowding in the Medical building and ought for many years to 
meet the requirements. 

Financially the session has been successful. The total receipts 
were $18,441.00. This sum has been apportioned as follows: 


PARICUCS ids a: obs. caw abt eh we Pelee ae $ 194 00 
Examination Fees..... ....... cccce ee cece cee eescees 887 00 
University Class Fees...... 20.0.2 cceeee ae seis teaaests 1,974 00 
School of Mines Class Fees...... ...... cceuce coscces 1,537 00 
Matriculation Fees...... 2. cc. .05 cee eee cecees ceeee 35 00 
Ad eundem Fees...... 1... csesccce seccce eoccseees 20 00 
FLOSspital: 2K C683 5.4: sectarian ove g. eat we gleke. Snead amie aces 7 00 
Building Fund (a contribution from the Chancellor)... 237 00 
Expense Account...... ..... Tos alivac Maren settee Se etOws Bean 4,516 67 
Salary ACCOUN is iswss Ganoad EOS eens aoeane te 9,033 33 


From the examination fees, after deducting the expenses of con- 
ducting the examinations, there was left a balance of $557.50, which 
was applied to the sinking fund to pay off the debt incurred by the 
enlarging and improving of the Medical building. By the arrange- 
ment with the School of Mines part of the fees received for Chemis- 
try now goes to the Medical Faculty. This year this amounted to 
$368.50. This also is placed to the credit of the Sinking Fund. To 
these two sums must be added $237.00, a contribution from the Chan- 
cellor, which brings the amount placed to the credit of the Sinking 
Fund this session up to $1153.00. 


REPORT ON MUSEUM. 


No additrons have been made to the zoological or geological departments 
of the Museum during the past year. All mineralogical specimens are now 
taken to the School of Mining. As soon as the new building is completed, the 
whole collection of minerals will be removed and handed over to the Mining 
Department. The zoological specimens will be retained for the use of the 
classes in Biology. A large number of articles have been received from the 
Royal Military College which have not yet been arranged. 

The Herbarium has been largely increased during the year, partly by ex- 
changes with other Institutions, but especially by collections made by the Cur- 
ator during a six weeks’ visit to the Township of Plevna, and two visits to the 
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Sand Dunes in the neighborhood of Picton and Wellington. It has now 
largely outgrown its present quarters, and must be transferred before the open- 
ing of another session, to the new building where it is required. 

Allow the writer to say, in bidding farewell to the Museum, that when he 
took charge of it in 1880, it consisted principally of a small collection of min- 
erals, fossils and shells. These have been largely increased by collections 
made in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as well as in Ontario and other 
Provinces, whilst he was lecturer on Natural Science. There was no Herbar- 
ium, but now we have the largest one collected by any College professor in 
Canada. 

JAMES FOWLER, Curator. 


BOTANY. 


The number of students enrolled last year was: Junior Class, 23; Prelim- 
inary Honour, 7; Final Honours, 4. ‘Total, 34. 

Since the establishment of the Mining and Engineering Departments the 
number of students taking Botany has decreased very much. The introduc- 
tion of Forestry, however, will have a tendency in the opposite direction. 

Two years ago the late Principal promised me an assistant, and asked me to 
select a man for the position. I did so, but owing tothe Principal’s sickness last 
year, and the lack of proper accommodation for the work of an assistant, the ap- 
pointment was deferred. The completion of the Conservatory and the intro- 
duction of Forestry will necessitate the appointment of an assistant for next 
session. For several years I have wished to open a class for practical work in 
Vegetable Physiology, but without a conservatory and a well-lighted room it 
was impossible to do so. Having now secured the necessary accommodation, 
we must introduce the subject next session, a subject which occupies an im- 
portant position in all Universities and Colleges in which Botany is taught. 

The Herbarium must be removed to the new building where it can be util- 
ized. Some apparatus for the performing of experiments is also necessary. 

By the liberality of the Board last year I was enabled to visit a number of 
the Universities and Colleges in the United States. Among these were 
the Practical School at Wood’s Holl, Harvard University, the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, the Botanical Department of Columbia University in Bronx Park, Yale 
University, Pennsylvania University, the Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments at Washington, and Cornell University. The kindness of the Profes- 
sors whom I met deserves my warmest thanks, but unfortunately several 
whom I wished to see were away on their holiday visits. 

This summer I desire to visit the forests of British Columbia and collect 
materials for use in the School of Forestry. A course of lectures on Geo- 
graphical Botany is required and some acquaintance with our forests would e | 
very desirable. To accomplish this I must depend on the liberality of the 
Board. 

JAMES FOWLER. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


The total registered attendance during the past session was 164. Of these 
50 registered in the pass class in Arts; 12 in Preliminary Honours, and 6 in 
Final Honours. Last year the total was 143. 

The attendance in the first year in Medicine was 50, and in the second 
year 46. 
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‘The numbers registered for the eight months’ session show a steady in- 
crease for the past five years. In the first year 35 registered for the longer ses- 
sion; in the second year, 39. Besides these, 10 third-year men attended my 
physiology class, and 5 graduates in Medicine. 

The duplication of class work reported during the past three sessions con- 
tinues to be a burden on the instructors. Every demonstration in Pass Animal 
Biology, in Senior Histology, and in Senior Physiology, has to be repeated. 
This has been due partly to lack of microscopes, and partly to lack of rooms. 

As regards lack of microscopes, Dr. W. T. Connell and myself have under 
consideration a scheme by which this want may be met. The scheme involves 
joint action by the Arts and Medical Faculty, and will, if adopted by the Trus- 
tees, greatly improve the efficiency of the Biological and Pathological depart- 
ments. 

As regards a lecture room and laboratories, the needs of my department 
will be largely met by the decision of the local Trustees to trasfer all my class- 
es to the eastern building of the Arts department. Of course, the fact cannot 
be too closely placed before the Trustees that not one of all the buildings now 
on the campus can furnish ‘anything but temporary laboratory accommodation 
in Biology, unless very radical changes are made in their construction. Am- 
ple floor space and plenty of light are the two main requisites in a modern bi- 
ological laboratory, and none of our buildings at present possess these requis- 
ites. In addition to space and light, it is essential, if there is to be anything 
like good organization, that all branches of the teaching should be under one 
‘roof, that is, there should be unity in the organization. The building should 
contian a teaching museum, dissecting rooms, reference library, animal room, 
private research rooms, and, of course, ample laboratories and lecture rooms. 

Pending the erection of a separate building for Biology, therefore, the 
ampitheatre of the present museum will answer very well for a large lecture 
room, and the rooms below Convocation Hall will suit fairly well for labora- 
tories—one for Histology, and one for Practical Biology and Physiology. 

It is felt that the fewest possible alterations and additions should be made 
in these rooms, and the following are considered desirable by both Professor 
Dupuis and myself: 
1.—Removal of the back stairway leading to Convocation Hall, and of 

the adjoining partition; altering the door and end of platform...$ 40 00 
2.—Partitioning off a combined preparation and private room in the 

amphitheatre of the museum—the partition to be wood below and . 


PlASS QDOVE hoist Gis oe eae Dinnee Besant SHER Soo was 25 00 
3.—Fourteen tables for laboratories, averaging about $8.00 each..... 112 00 
4.—Four tables larger and longer, $9.00 ...... 1... 2.00 cae auewuteins 36 00 
5.—Four dozen stools for laboratories, 50c....... 1... seee cece eves 24 00 

9 $ 237 00 


As the windows are small in the rooms proposed to be used for laborator- 
ies, it will be necessary to use either gas or electric light during some of the 
demonstrations. A sink and wash basin would also be needed in the prepara- 
tion room in the museum. 

With the assistance of Professor Dupuis, I estimate the cost of these alter- 
ations and of the additional furniture, at $300.00. 
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As it is proposed to transfer the Mineralogical and Geological specimens 
from the present museum to one of the new Science buildings, it would seem 
desirable that the Trustees should appoint a committee to consider what appar- 
atus cases and museum cases, if any, should be transferred with the museum 
specimens and physical apparatus. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. P. KNIGHT, 


The John Roberts Professor of Animal Biology. 


REPORT OF DEAN OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE FACULTY TO THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL, 
APRIL 29TH, 1903. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— 


It has been customary, for a number of years, for me to make an annual 
report to the Council of this University. This report dealt principally with 
matters pertaining to the Mechanical Department, over whose destinies I have 
had the honour of watching from its inception to its present state of efficiency. 
The work has been somewhat laborious, at times somewhat discouraging, but 
always more or less pleasant. For there is a pleasure in watching and direct- 
ing the growth and development of any living organism; and a Mechanical de- 
partment, or any other department of a University, or even the University it- 
self is a living organism. I entered upon the work and pursued it, I hope suc- 
cessfully, because I believed in the good character of the work which could be 
done in a properly constituted Mechanical department ; because I believed that 
it is just as essential for a liberally educated man to come into contact with 
ideas which pertain to the forms and working laws of the physical universe, 
and to the material elements of all future civilization, as to those which per- 
tain largely or wholly to the speculative and the abstract. And whatever 
learned literati or speculative philosophers may think of the matter, I do not 
believe that any future logical outcome of our present form of civilization iS 
possible without an increasing knowledge of physical and mechanical opera- 
tions. 

And I am glad to see that the practical world is coming gradually to ac- 
cept a somewhat similar view, as is evidenced by the growing demand for tech- 
nical and practical education. I know that there is one institution, at least, in 
Canada, which, although doing practical work along some lines, does not be- 
lieve in the efficiency of mechanical workshop training; but Queen’s, in com- 
mon with all the great technical institutions in America, does not follow that 
one in its peculiar heresy, and I have no doubt that in time that one will see 
the error of its ways and reform. I have done this work in the past, and made 
these annual reports to the Council, because the Mechanical department was a 
part of the University, being initiated, continued and financed by the Univer- 
sity. But this is no longer the, case. 

A year ago the Mechanical department was transferred to the School of 
Mining, and became a part of that School, as it should have been from the be- 
ginning, and whatever relation the School of Mines may be considered as hav- 
ing to the University, the Mechanical training is not now, and in fact never 
was, a part of any strict University course. What future changes may bring 
forth it is impossible to tell. 

Moreover, that the School of Mining, although fully entitled to that name, 
is not wholly given to mining education will appear from the fact that of the 
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132 students properly belonging to the School as apart from the University 
only 81 are mining students, while no less than 35 are pursuing some branch 
of engineering other than mining. 

The whole then properly forms the School of Practical Science, although 
not usually known by that name. And the Dean of the whole Faculty, who- 
ever he may b>, will in future, I presume, be expected to make his report to the 
Board of Governors of the School, so that unless some organic union may be 
effected between the School of Mining and the University, this is probably the 
last report that I shall have the honour of making to this Council. 

Numerous matters in regard to ways and means will have to be brought 
before the governing Board of the School of Mining, which it is not necessary 
to detail here. 

Last year I brought up the matter of the Observatory and the Astronomy 
necessary to the Practical Science students. The Board of Trustees at their 
subsequent meeting kindly voted a sum of $500 for the purchase of a modern 
transit to replace the one returned to the Royal Astronomical Society. This 
has not been expended for the simple reason that it would be folly to purchase 
a valuable instrument to be stored in some dusty garret. And the idea of a 
new observatory does not appear to be very near a realization. In fact the 
very question of location has not as yet been decided, and as far as I can see it 
may be years before we are in a position to place new instruments. The matter 
is unfortunate insomuch as ‘we run the serious risk of losing the Government 
grant of $500 a year, as well as of rendering ourselves liable to the city for the 
non-fulfilment of an old agreement. In the meantime, the students in Practical 
Astronomy are seriously handicapped. 

Concerning the Mechanical Department and its laboratory I have not 
much to say. 

It is pursuing the even tenor of its way, and has administered to the tech- 
nical education of 85 students during the past session. 

Our stores of appliances and mechanical models are being continually in- 
creased by our own manufactures, and we can boast the best collection of small 
machines in this country, being mostly constructed by our own department. 
Besides this we have done a large amount of making and repairing for the 
other departments, work which would have to be paid for at a high price, if 
done outside. And I am clearly convinced that it will be of very great advan- 
tage to the whole University, altogether outside of instructional purposes, to 
possess within its own control, not only well-equipped workshops, but a sufh- 
cient staff and expert mechanics, holding permanent engagements, and inde- 
pendent of the terrors of trade-unionism. 

The appliances mostly needed at present are a 6-foot planer, which I un- 
derstand is under consideration, and a new and improved and enlarged black- 
smith shop. All other wants I believe we can, at present, supply ourselves. 

Finally, as the University has launched out into technical art in the matter 
of music, I think that it might hopefully look forward to the time when artis- 
tic subjects might be completed in the establishment of a department of Art 
and design. And this is rendered somewhat practical by the fact that the Un- 
iversity has, by some means, come into the possession of numerous models in 
the forms of plaster casts and figures. And the paraphernalia belonging to the 
side of painting, sculpture and design, are far less expensive than that belong- 
ing to the art of music. And we possibly have several men around the Uni- 
versity who might find spare time to give to instruction or.advice in these sub- 
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jects, just as I have forced myself for eight years to give a goodly portion of 


time to the subjects of mechanism and construction. 
, N. F. Dupuis. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, APRIL, 1903. 


Herewith I send account of the physical apparatus fund up to April Ist, 
1903. $250 was allowed by the School of Mines last year for apparatus, and 
by keeping strictly to economy the expenditure was $318.44. This still leaves 
a balance of $100.49 in my hands as per statement. The amount of laboratory 
work, principally in teaching the Practical Science students, was very great, so 
that the time of Professor Carmichael and Mr. W. C. Baker was so fully occu- 
epid that they had no time for private work. A laboratory assistant who 
could relieve Professor Carmichael and Mr. Baker of a large part of the mere- 
ly mechanical work is greatly needed. 

Regarding apparatus for next session, when we hope to ocupy the new 
Physics and Geology building, a very large increase will be required so as to 
be able to handle a large number of laboratory students at one time. Our es- 
timate is $1,500. This includes tables, chairs, &c., for the different laboratories, 
but not desks, benches or black-boards for the class-rooms. ‘hese latter have 
been already provided for and ordered by the architect. In the new building 
we Shall require to keep class-room apparatus separate from laboratory appar- 
atus, and this will entail duplicating much apparatus. The carrying around 
of heavy and expensive apparatus from one room to another, which we have 
hitherto done on account of want of room, would be impracticable in the new 
building and very wasteful. $1,500 is a very moderate estimate under the cir- 
cumstances, but we cannot expect to get fully equipped im one year. Details 
of the apparatus required are being prepared by Prof. Carmichael, and can be 
seen at any time. 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. MARSHALL, 
Prof. of Physics. 
Queen’s University, April 9, 1903. 
LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 
During the past year the following additions have been made to the Li- 


brary: 


Pisechasediecc- cues. Leis ek Ge SS eee, Sees 4091 
Donated cincak Bentinck dee BENGWE Vee em eee ee: waa 1090 
Bound Periodicals and Pamphlets.... ...... 2... ceeceeces 102 

TT ORA lect ie, GeV Ra Soa Cate eee eeewe eee tee aes Se §283 


Valuable donations of books and pamphlets have been received from Ed- 
mund Morris, Esq., Toronto, Miss Moore, Kingston, and others. 

The increase in the number of books bought during the past year is due to 
a special purchase of the Pedagogical Library of the late Professor Schiller, 
the well-known pedagogist. During the summer of 1902 a much felt want of 
the students was met by the opening of two large consulting rooms, one in the 
main building, where the students’ former Reading-Room was connected with 
the old English class-room by an arch, and furnished with reading-desks and 
seats. In the new Arts building a second Consulting Room was provided with 
duplicate libraries for most of the pass work. The facilities for study thus 
afforded have been much appreciated by the students, as it was shown, not 
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only by the constant use of the rooms, but by the order and attention to rules 
which have been maintained. The transformation of the old Divinity Hall in- 
to a stack-room connected with the library, has much facilitated library work. 
It has been found necessary to appoint a second Assistant Librarian, the libra- 
ry work having much increased from general College extension and from the 
opening of the Consulting Rooms. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, who on a former occasion presented the University 
with a large colection of portraits of the Governors of Canada, has again noti- 
fied us that he has forwarded us a second collection of eighty-six portraits of 
famous Canadians. It is intended during the summer to place the two collec- 
tions in Consulting Room No. 1 in the main building, where these valuable and 
interesting gifts will be more accessible to students and to the public generally 
than in the Library. 

The following summary of the financial statement is taken from the Audi- 
tors’ report. 


Balance to credit of Library, May Ist, 1902..... .... .. $ 59 88 
Received from the Treasurer...... .... 2. 00. sees oe 2,086 00 
Donations, Private Accounts and Other Sources.... .. 253 95 

$2,399 83 
EXOGNCILUTEC? bo 5: Shaw Siacee SS howe Shneae: Mayaed aus 2,232 93 
Balances ics. see tee. Bobs Gidea, Soe Sees Sek veest $ 166 90 


LOIS SAUNDERS, Librarian. 
May 1st, 1903. 


SCHOOL OF MINING AND AGRICULTURE. 


Revenue and Expenditure, 1902-3. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Salaries ice as hele ooh eee wakd bean eee Saeke: $ 22,508 13 
RGNEssise Gob Sane <eceees: Baa bor deaeesade hime Heuane 2,000 00 
EXPOSE seis eee Seeder Baca 2 SSA, Ae lee Sows 1,856 82 
Piel Light; G6ic0%6o cies: Gcveee Risks Gieiaoteeiuden 2,449 34 
Chemistry Department...... 2... 2... cee cee ceneeees 1,148 20 
Mineralogy Department...... 2... ..cccee cece eeeee 211 63 
Geology Department...... 0... ..25 cece cece ececees 60 
Mining Department...... 2... 0. ceccce ceecee ceeeees 889 93 
Engineering Department.... ........0 0. cceeee ceeees 7,503 28 
Library Department...... 0... ccc cee cen cee en cece 483 07 
Mechanical Laboratory.: ........ .c00 cece ceeec canes 535 71 
Physics Department.... ......0 2.0. cee eee ceeecceees 250 00 
Advertising and Printing...... 0... cc. .05 cece ences 225 04 
Dairy School Building. ..... 2... 0... cee wee wees 56 15 
Scnolarshipsesé.c nosed. Gaal Go chad oiled: Gas 300 00 
F OStING OPCS s c.5 A Goss a ard ches Seals. SaSCuN ie eee ‘ 14 00 
Survey Department.... .... 02. cscece cece sens cece 401 20 
INSUFANCE ihc ee Sar cea eas Awe hein eee AR ote 557 33 
POPeStrycacak weed aseeGe £608. ohides Gores ee Gosden 285 20 
Athletic Association. ... 0... 0.05 csee cece oe ceccees 254 00 
Engineering Society...... 2... .2 cescce ceeee eens pies 126 00 
Uniiversity,<CPE6S) ¢siaeces dé 489-4GnGcee dee ee 48 291 48 
————$ 42,347 10 
REVENUE 
Cash from Capital Account.... 2... .... cee eee ceeees $ 806 42 
Ontario Government...... 2... .220 ce cece e cee eeeees 23,500 00 
TD OSUINGVOTES 225454 wee SiS: wreties bh wKeas BAAS. wees 240 00 
Interest and Sundries. ..... 2. 22.0 cee cence ce eeeeee 827 23 
SUDSCHIPLIONS 1.4.44 seth wee Sele eeeee winaale oe eGax 4,241 00 
Genttal Heatingia.s: 66562408 eee Silas. aaa Sas 1,565 00 
Scholarshipsisau. wien 2o6abe week 4edek eodeusadteeade 250 00 
Weed eile gic tea nee Sas, weed Wednee Bade neaowas 10,623 05 
Donations for Planer...... 0... ccee ceeeeee cevcaces 85 00 
Overexpendeds <o05- kw, Bae “bees See eee Shdaau ees 209 40 


—_—_—___——_$ 42,347 10 
Examined and found correct. 


(Signed) J. E. CLARK, Asdtéor. 
Kingston, April 26th, 1903. 
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STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS RECEIVED IN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM APRIL 1ST, 1902, 


TO MARCH 31ST, 1903. 


E. W. Rathbun, Deseronto...... ...... ccseecee cecee $ 100 00 
Est. G. M. Grant, Kingston...... 2... .cccee ceeecaes 800 00 
H. A. Calvin, Kingston...... 00.00. ..00 cece ceeeeees 100 00 
Hon. W. Harty, Kingston...... 0... 2... 0. ceeeceeee 300 00 
Ellen M. Nickle, Kingston...... 0... 2... cece ceccees 200 00 
Sir Sandford Fleming, Ottawa...... 2... ..0. sccceeee 200 00 
B. W. Robertson, Kingston...... .... .c.cc0 ceeceees 50 00 
J. L. Whiting, Kingston...... 0... .0.. 22 ccc ceecaees 20 00 
B. M. Britton, Toronto.... 0.2.0... 2... cece cece ee cees 10 00 
W. B. Dalton, Kingston...... 2... 0.2.0.0 cee cee e wees 70 00 
G. M. Macdonnell, Kingston...... 2... 2... cecceceees 10 00 
F. C. Ireland, Kingston.... 0... 1... cn cecccccceees 10 00 
T. H. Johns, Kingston...... 2... 2... cece eee cee 10 00 
R. V. Rogers, Kingston. ... 2.2... 2205 ce cece eee eces 20 00 
O. Chown, Kingston. ..... 2.0... ccc cee cece weeeeens 10 00 
R. Carr-Harris, Kingston...... ...... .c00 wececucees 70 00 
Mrs. K. A. Dennistoun, Peterborough...... .......... 10 00 
R .Max. Dennistoun, Peterborough...... .... .... .... 10 00 
A. Barnet, Renfrew...... 2... 2... cece cece ceveeees 100 00 
J. Ferguson, Renfrew.... 2.0.0.0. .c20 cee cece coerce 10 00 
Geo. Gillies, Toronto...... 2... cee. cee ween cece eee 50 00 
K. M. Ireland, Kingston........ 0... .cc005 ccececeues 10 00 
A. Maclaren, Buckingham, Que...... ........ seeeeee 100 00 
John McLaren, Brockville...... ......0 .c0 0 cece cee 200 00 
J. Dingwall, ‘Gornwalliss ccc sce. wees oe, ecaiavnaexeek 25 00 
G. W. Dawson, Ottawa...... 2... cee eee cee cee ceceee 30 00 
Gillies Bros., Braeside...... 1... ccccee ceeee sete eees 100 00 
J. B. Carruthers, Kingston...... .... ..... Sle tet tae 200 00 
R. J. Deummond, Perthscis26: cadce We ee ek s. Shia ewe 10 00 
Rev. G. M. Milligan, Toronto...... 2... ..2. ceeceeees 20 00 
E. J. B. Pense, Kingston. ..... 2.0.22. cece cece nee eee ~ 10 00 
J. Douglas, New York...... 2... 20.5 cece ee cee e cece 500 00 
Can. Gen. Electric Co., Toronto...... 0... 2205 cevees 500 00 
Waterous Engine Works, Brantford...... .... ....... 366 00 
A... Shortt; Kingstong ie sen cane aise iat ariaws. faesees 10 00 

Ota) sees: wkiacasiius wai. Sedevda eee cess Gaus $4,241 00 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF MINING, | 


The past session possesses a peculiar interest in marking the 
close of the period of ten years during which the School of Mining 
_and Agriculture has been in part supported by the subscriptions of 
our friends—men who had faith in the future growth of Canadian in- 
dustries and who appreciated the need of greater facilities for educa- 
tion in the sciences of mining and agriculture. The ten years’ exper- 
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iment is now completed, and the following statement of attendance 
will serve as one indication of its success. Number of students reg- 
istered, session 1902-3: 


Mining Fngineering 4s. 25. aes bee Sede eee Gees 81 
Chemistry and Mineralogy........ 2... ...25 ceeeee: 4 
Mineralogy and Geology...... 0... cee cee cee cee 4 
Chemical Engineering........... (ae Bea: Mies eae 1 
Civil. Engineering. 4 sii wie sows Baa eee: ehate: aged 5 
Mechanical Engineering.... .... 2... ..2e0. ceeeee 4 
Electrical Engineering. ..... 0... cceee5 sees tenes 25 
SpeGidle.4 Gyian esas Wea Bee Bee Meee ree 8 
In-OUnef COULSES 3c.cuc0 odedee. eae dieinedad, go8 eed 192 

324 


But to appreciate to the full the success whch has crowned your 
work, it is necessary to recall the small beginnings of ten years ago, 
when the School of Mining began its life in the John Carruthers Hall, 
the smallest of the present row of three stone buildings. The first 
calendar, a modest pamphlet of twelve pages, shows a faculty of three 
professors (one of whom was only half ours), three lecturers and 
two demonstrators, eight in all. The tenth calendar, of one hundred 
pages, shows eight professors, three lecturers, and six demonstrators. 
In addition to these there have been engaged during the past session 
one professor, three lecturers and six demonstrators, appointed after 
the calendar was issued,-‘making in all twenty-seven instructors. Ten 
years ago one course was offered to students, viz., that for a degree 
in Mining Engineering. The last calendar specifies eight different 
courses for the degree of Bachelor of Science, covering all branches 
of Engineering and Applied Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology and 
Biology. In the first session five students were registered in the 
Mining Engineering course. During the past session the corres- 
ponding registrations reached 132, twenty-six times as many. In the 
early years a large proportion of the students belonged to the unmat- 
riculated class. They were admitted because it was felt that many of 
them would otherwise be excluded from opportunities which could 
be opened up to them by even an imperfect education. The subject 
was comparatively new. The vast majority of matriculated students 
looking to a professional life took one of the many beaten paths. 
Mining Engineering did not occur to them as a profession. But men 
who had interrupted their school course without matriculating and 
had spent some years in practical life, occasionally saw the opportun- 
ity and applied to us for admission. But our students are now, with 
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very few exceptions, fully matriculated. Of the 132 only 5 are 
unmatriculated, 9 are graduates in Arts, and 7 of the 1st year have 
senior matriculation. During the ten years 47 graduates have been sent 
out, of whom all but one have completed a four years’ course, and 
eight are also graduates in Arts. When it is noted that the great 
majority of the graduates of the Toronto School of Practical Science 
have taken only a three years’ course, it will be admitted that the 
School of Mining has competed fairly with that institution. The 
standard of education has been steadily raised. The matriculation 
which at first included only English and Mathematics, now covers al- 
so Chemistry and Physics. Courses have been strengthened year by 
year as the staff has been increased. The appointment of a Profes- 
sor of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering has resulted in a devel- 
opment of those courses which is very gratifying. The number of 
students registered in them has run up rapidly until it has now reach- 
ed 25 in Electrical and 4 in Mechanical Engineering. This has so in- 
creased the advanced work in Professor Gill’s department that it will 
be necessary to give him assistance. 

The completion of the Engineering building (Fleming Hall) 
greatly relieved the pressure on the John Carruthers Science Hall. 
But owing to the increased number of laboratory students the space 
available for Practical Chemistry has been intolerably overcrowded. 
About 250 students were engaged in Practical Chemistry, and I do 
not think that one more could have been accommodated. As it was, 
the students were working at a great disadvantage. As the classes 
in Mineralogy and Geology will be held in the new building (Ontario 
Hall) next session, it will be possible to utilize the space thus set free. 
The basement and the attic storeys will require changes in order to fit 
them for chemical work. The appointment of a Fellow in Chemistry 
strengthened that department, but the original arrangement of a lec- 
turer to devote his whole time to the department should be carried 
out. The work has grown beyond our strength to cope with. 

The division of the chair of Mining and Metallurgy recommend- 
ed in my last report has been carried into effect, and the appointment 
of Mr. J. C. Gwillim as Acting Professor of Mining has enabled Pro- 
fessor Kirkpatrick to devote himself to the Metallurgical side. 

Civil Engineering has for several years past been a pros- 
perous profession in Canada; and the great increase in railway build- 
ing following upon the growth of population in the West and north 
will cause a lively demand for young civil engineas. This would 
seem to be the right time to expand our staff in that direction. The 
appointment of a lecturer on Civil Engineering would be a step in ad- 
vance, and it would at the same time lighten Professor Gill’s labours. 
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The Department of Forestry, which has been developing for sev- 
eral years, has now by action of the Governors been constituted and 
the course will appear in the next calendar. 

In connection with one of the new buildings a central heating 
and power plant has been built. This has been in operation during 
the past session and it may be said, generaly speaking, that it has 
proved a success beyond any doubt. The results obtained are fully 
up to the expectations. The system at present extends to all the Col- 
lege buildings, except Science Hall and the Medical building. The 
cost of heating by this system during the past winter has proved that 
it was a sound business undertaking. While it is to be regretted that 
the system: was not extended in the first instance to all the buildings 
as originally intended, the way is still open for such extension, and it 
~ is to be hoped that provision may be made for the same as early as 
possible. 

A few minor defects have appeared, but these may be remedied 
with a very little expense. 

The installation of an electric generator of sufficient capacity to 
meet the present needs of the School has been a decided improvement. 
A regular and constant supply of electricity is now available in place 
of the irregular and uncertain supply from the city, which for many 
purposes is useless. The addition of a storage battery in connection 
with the generator affords a constant supply of electricity both night 
and day, and is a valuable accessory for experimental work. The 
School is now in a position to supply all the light and power that is at 
present required, . 

This plant also adds to the equipment for educational purposes, 
a great advantage to those studying Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

Professor Nichol has been indefatigable in adding to the collec- 
tions which will find ample space in the new building (Ontario Hall). 
The museum will be equipped as far as possible during the summer. 

The recommendation to take the students out into camp for the 
practical surveying class in September was adopted by the Board of 
Governors, and a party of over twenty took part in the work. Three 
student instructors were appointed to assist Capt. Bogart, who re- 
ports the experiment to be a decided success. 

All the advances are in line with the general policy of the School of 
Mining, viz., to combine the practical with the theoretical in educa- 
tion. 

That this policy is a sound one is shown by its results. Our 
School still maintains its record—not a graduate out of employment. 
Last summer a party composed wholly of undergraduates surveyed 
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the location for the Bay of Quinte Railway extension. The location 
has been examined by an experienced civil egineer who pronounces it 
excellent. If the proposed bill of the Canadian Society of Civil En- 
gineers had become law this work might have closed to our students. 
Two parties of students are now being formed to complete the sur- 
veys. 

In closing, permit me to point out that while advances have been 
made in the School of Mining, they have hardly kept pace with the 
requirements. The increase in numbers of students and in equip- 
ment entails increased labour upon the staff. In order to maintain the 
School in its present state of efficiency, assistance is needed in every 
department. 

W. L. Goopwin. 


NEW ONTARIO. 


EW Ontario comprises that portion of the Province which lies 
between the Provinces of Quebec and Manitoba, and north of 
Lakes Nipissing, Huron, Superior, Rainy Lake and Lake of the 
Weods. The area of this section is about five times that of old 
Ontario, and, roughly speaking, is about 50 per cent. greater than the 
awea of Great Britain and Ireland. To give some idea of its size in 
miles, it may be noted that from the town of Mattawa, at the east, to - 
Kaladar, at the west, is one thousand miles. While from North Bay, 
at the south, to James’ Bay, at the north, is about three hundred and 
fifty miles. 

This large country has teen, as a whole, but partially explored, 
but it is known to be well watered with large rivers and lakes, many 
of which teem with fish, large areas are heavily timbered with spruce, 
pine, and other valuable woods, large areas are rich in minerals of 
economic value, as at Sudbury, and besides, it contains about twenty 
millions of acres of good agricultural land. 

To attempt to put any adequate account of such a country into 
an article for the QUARTERLY (even if the writer had a first-hand 
knowledge of the whole), would be to invite for the article the fate 
of AY sop’s frog which tried to stretch itself to the size of anox. We 
shall therefore confine our attention to what is known as the Temis- 
caming country, which is near the south-east corner of New Ontario. 
But lest any one might suppose that this is the larger part of the 
country it may be pointed out that if we represent the whole of New 
Ontario by a checker-board, the Temiscaming country will be repre- 
sented by about half of one square. With this small portion this pa- 
per attempts to deal. - 

POSITION. 

If we travel astronomically north from Toronto for about two 
hundred and fifty miles we reach Lake Temiscaming, which is an ex- 
pansion of the Ottawa River. This lake is about seventy miles long, 
its greatest width is about eight miles, but the southerly end for some 
fifty miles of its length, averages only about one mile in width. The 
shores of this part of the lake are steep and rocky, but as the wider 
portion of the lake at the north end is reached we find level land 
along the shores. About 800,000 acres lying on the north-west shore 
of the lake have been surveved, laid out in townships and opened for 
settlement. This is the south-eastern margin of the “Clay-belt” as it 
is called, which stretches from Lake Temiscaming in a northerly and 
westerly direction for about five hundred miles. This “clay-belt’’ is 
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said to contain 16,000,000 acres of good agricultural land. The 
Temiscaming country thus forms a sort of natura] gateway into the 
immense stretch of fertile land. Of course it is to be remembered 
that this block of 16,000,000 acres has been only partially explored, 
by running exploration lines through it, but so far as known, this is 
the only point where the “clay-belt” comes south of the watershed 
which separates the waters flowing into Hudson Bay from those 
flowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Practically, the whole of this 
“clay-belt” lies south of the fiftieth parallel of north latitude, and the 
Temiscaming section of it lies south of the forty-eighth parallel. 


TIMBER. 


The country is covered with a dense forest, in most parts, white 
spruce being the prevailing timber, but on the drier parts of the coun- 
try poplar prevails, while on the damper land tamaric prevails. Bal- 
sam is found everywhere except on the dampest land, while on the 
drier land, white birch is quite plentiful in most parts. There are 
considerable patches of very fine white cedar; some patches of white 
and red pine also occur, but these are not extensive. Ina few places 
Jack pine grows to a considerable extent, rock maple and black birch 
are found on only a few of the highest points. 


SOIL AND CROPS. 


Practically the whole of this section is level table-land, with the 
water courses cut deeply into the clay, one may frequently travel 
from five to ten miles without meeting rise or fall sufficient to be call- 
ed a hill except the sides of these water-courses. The prevailing soil 
is a light-coloured clay, mostly quite free from stone, with from four 
to twelve inches of black vegetable mould on top, but occasionally on 
the highest points small patches of gravelly loam occur. When first 
ploughed up this clay is often quite hard and stiff, but when exposed 
to the weather it becomes quite friable and, so far, has shown no ten- 
dency to ‘bake.’ All the ordinary field and garden crops of Old On- 
tario have been successfully raised here, and the prospects are that 
the more this land is cultivated the better will be the crops obtained. 


SETTLEMENT. 


About 18 years ago Mr. C. C. Farr took possession of some land 
in this district, in what is now the village of Haileybury, in the Town- 
ship of Bucke, and five years later moved his family in. By visits to 
Old Ontario, and by letters to the press, he advertised the place, but 
people were slow to believe the accounts he gave of the country here, 
and though people kept dropping in by ones and twos, settlement may 
be said to have begun about 1894. For a year or two after that date 
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settlement was not rapid, but since 1896 people have come in very 
much faster than it has been possible to open up the country for 
them; for the heavy forest growth makes road-making difficult and 
slow. 

When a settler has decided on a location, he sets about building 
a shelter for himself and family. The walls of this are most frequent- 
ly built of round logs, a little rough lumber covered with tarred paper 
makes a roof, and rough lumber makes a floor. Very often the loca- 
tion selected is so far from a road that a team cannot be taken to the 
place, in that case the logs for walls have to be cut of such a size that 
two or three men may carry them; poles slightly flattened with an 
axe will support tarred paper for a roof, and flattened poles, or even 
round ones, must serve for a floor until a road is constructed over 
which lumber can be drawn. (Cut No. 1 shows a settler’s cabin 
which is fairly typical.) 
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A SETTLER'’S CABIN. 

The next work of the settler is to cut down the trees on a few 
acres, get rid of logs and brush by burning, and then put in a small 
crop, usually potatoes, various garden vegetables, with a little oats 
or wheat. 

There is no means of discovering what the population of this dis- 
trict is, but a conservative estimate places it at from 5,000 to 6,000. 
But if all the land held in the district were actually occupied the popu- 
lation would be three or four times as great as it is now. 
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ROADS. 


From what has already been said it will be evident that one of 
the most serious inconveniences of the settler is the lack of roads. In 
many parts of Old Ontario a road could be readily cut through the 
forest, and by keeping on the higher ground this road would be rea- 
sonably dry. Such a course cannot be followed in Temiscaming be- 
cause the country is so level, that fallen trees, brush, leaves, moss, 
etc., prevent the water from running off the land, so that if a road is 
cut through the forest without having deep drains to carry off the 
surface water, the passing of teams soon works it up into an impass- 
able mud-hole. To make a road that will be fairly passable for a 
team and wagon costs from $500.00 to $1,000.00 per mile. But such 
an outlay is manifestly beyond the means of the average settler. 

The situation was recognized at an early stage by the Govern- 
ment of the Province, and in 1895 a small grant was made to aid in 
constructing roads in this district. The grant has been increased each 
year, until in 1902 about $47,000.00 was spent in building the main 
trunk roads. In all, the Government has given about $80,000.00 to 
this work, and in this way from eighty to one hundred miles of road 
have been constructed. But this road construction is still lamentably 
behind the needs of the district. A prospective settler coming to the 
country at the present time to select a farm for himself finds that he 
has to go from ten to thirty miles beyond the end of a government 
road in order to find land open for settlement. That a settler should 
cut a trail for this distance and carry on his back supplies for himself 
while making improvements is of course not to be expected, though 
oceasionally an energetic man will do it. The result is that many per- 
sons take a farm without seeing it, trusting to the testimony of some 
explorer who has seen it. And even those who can push through and 
select a farm for themselves, simply make a payment on it, and at- 
tempt to hold it without making improvements until roads are built 
nearer to it. But notwithstanding difficulties of this nature, some 
1400 men, mostly heads of families, located land in this district* in 
. 1962, taking up 22,400 acres of land. This is probably exclusive of 
claims secured by veterans of whom between 800 and 900 have select- 
ed land in this district, say 130,000 acres. 


INDUSTRIES, 


Although this must ultimately be a farming district, and though 
the great majority of people who come here do so for the purpose of 
getting farms, yet only a comparatively small amount of farming has 
been done so far. According to the assessment rolls of the Town- 


*See last Budget Speech of Hon. G. W. Ross. 
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ships of Bucke and Dymond (in which settlement began first), less 
than five per cent. of the land is cleared and under cultivation, ie., 
the average clearing on a farm of 160 acres is less than eight acres. 
Of course a number of farmers have from 30 to 70 acres cleared, but 
these are decidedly in the minority. 

Two or three facts help to account for the relatively small 
amount of land yet cleared and under crop. First, the average set- 
tler in Temiscaming has not much capital, hence he must earn a liv- 
ing for himself and family as he goes along. Consequently clearing up 
his own land can be prosecuted only at intervals. 

Second, on very many lots there is a considerable quantity of 
merchantable timber, now if in the process of clearing, the fire should 





A TYPICAL LUMBER CAMP. 


spread through this timber, much of it is rendered useless and all of 


it is injured, hence those settlers who have any considerable quantity - 


of saleable timber usually turn their energy in the first place to get- 
ting this timber to market. In this case also the clearing of the land 
goes on only at intervals. A third consideration is that there are 
more immediate returns from taking out timber than from the clear- 
ing of land, hence very many prefer to take out timber. 

Taking these three points together, it is probable that farming 
will not be carried on very extensively until the country is pretty well 
stripped of timber. 

The average cost of cutting timber and putting it on the bank of 
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a stream down which it may be floated, is about two-thirds of its 
value; so that the settler who, during the winter, takes out $1,000 
worth of timber, has paid himself and his men current wages, and 
has $300.00 to $400.00 for the timber; besides this he has been to 
some extent clearing his land, because had this timber not been sold 
he would have had to put it in piles and burn it. 

This business furnishes employment during the winter for all 
who care to work at it, for if a man has no timber on his own lot, he 
can readily find employment with a neighbour who has timber. 

In the winter of 1902-03 about $185,000.00 was paid: to the set- 
tlers for timber which they took out in this way, J. R. Booth taking 
considerably more than half of this, the Rideau Lumber Co., and E. 
B. Eddy taking the remainder. In addition to this, the local mills re- 
quire probably $30,000 to $40,000 worth of timber. (Cut No. 2 
shows a typical camp for getting out timber, with cooking and dining 
house, men’s sleep-house, and stable. Cut No. 3 shows ‘dumps’ of 
pulpwood just as the ice in the stream is breaking up in spring. Cut 
No. 4 shows a ‘dump’ of cedar telegraph poles, with men rolling them 
into the stream. ) 

MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION, 


As the Provincial Government has been building the main roads, 
and as no taxes (except those for school purposes) are levied until a 
municipality is organized, there has been throughout the district 
some tendency to delay municipal organization. Dymond was the 
first township to organize itself into a municipality. This was done in 
1900-01, with Mr. John Armstrong as first reeve. 

Bucke followed the example in 1901-02, with Mr. S. Briden as 
first reeve. Several other townships have either organized or are in 
process of organization during the present year. As the townships 
here are only six miles square, the municipalities are too small, and it 
seems impossible, so far, to get two townships to unite to form one 
municipality. The result is a great multiplication of machinery with 
all its accompanying inconveniences. 

During this year also New Liskeard has been separated from 
Dymond, and has been advanced to the dignity of a town, with Mr. 
John Armstrong as first mayor. Haileybury will probably follow in 
less than two years. 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 


As early as 1894 a school was opened in Haileybury, and the fol- 
lowing year one was opened in New Liskeard. In three or four years 
the school house in New Liskeard was too small, and a new building, 
with a capacity for nearly two hundred pupils, was built, but this also 





DUMPS OF PULPWOOD. 





A DUMP OF CEDAR, TELEGRAPH POLES. 
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has been for some time too small, and the trustees are now consider- 
nig schemes for doubling their school accommodation. In Hailey- 
bury the school house has been for some time too small and steps 
have been taken to erect at once a new building at a cost of $3,000.00. 
Seven other schools are also in operation, and several other sections 
are in process of organization. 

In 1889 the Church of England placed a missionary at Hailey- 
bury, although there were only two or three families there. From 
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NEW LISKEARD. 


that time services have been held regularly, and now there is a neat 
stone church at Haileybury, and a frame one at New Liskeard. 

The Presbyterians sent student missionaries to this district oc- 
casionally until 1896, when an ordained man was sent and steps taken 
to build a church in both villages. The church in New Liskeard has 
been for some time too small and a much larger building is now in 
course of erection. Three student missionaries are also working in 
outlying settlements. 

A Methodist missionary came in 1898, and this body has now a 
frame church in New Liskeard and another in Highland, a village 
about twelve miles north of New Liskeard. They have an ordained 
man in charge of each of those centres and have besides a missionary 
in charge of some outlying settlements. 

The Baptist church also sent a man here about the same time as 
the Methodist, and they have now a fine church in course of erection 
in New Liskeard. 

Thus it will be seen that, notwithstanding the pressure of mater- 
ial interests, which is always heavy in a new country, the people of 
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Temiscaming district have not wholly lost sight of higher considera- 
tions. 

This sketch of the Temiscaming country, inadequate as it is, may 
give some idea of what is being done here, and as what is being done 
in Temiscaming is being done in several other places in New Ontario, 
it is evident that within a few years we shall have virtually a new 
province in this northern district ; but as the great bulk of our popula- 
tion comes from Old Ontario, the only changes in institutions which 
may be anticipated are such as new conditions may render necessary. 


JOHN SHARP. 
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*CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
THE PRESS. 


N Canada, as indeed in all democratic countries, the welfare of the 
press 1s of the first importance. To strengthen its power for 
good is a task that may fittingly engage the attention of all who 
labour in the service of the state. If you can benefit the press, either 
through the universities or by any other means, you confer a benefit up- 
onthe whole community since the modern newspaper is essentially a 
popular educator and amoral force. It may seem strange that no seri- 
ous attempt has been made to bring the influence of universitties direct- 
ly to bear upon the press. The explanation will be found to lie in the 
very nature and growth of newspapers, and the commonly accepted 
ideas of university functions. An examination of the conditions in 
which each does its work, and the circumstances under which each 
has developed, will make the matter plain. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


It may reasonably be argued that the Canadian universities, like 
similar institutions in other lands, have no special obligations to dis- 
charge in respect to the training of young men for a journalistic ca- 
reer. They are governed by traditions and experience that are cen- 
turies old, while the newspaper press is a thing of yesterday. True, 
a liberal view is beginning to prevail concerning the scope and func- 
tions of universities. Some of the old traditions have been modified. 
‘As it exists at present,” says Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S., “a university is 
a technical school for theology, law, medicine and engineering; it 
ought also to be a place for the advancement of knowledge, for the 
training of philosophers, who love wisdom for its own sake.” In ad- 
dressing a convocation at the newly-established University of Bir- 
mingham last year Mr. Joseph Chamberlain sought to express in one 
sentence the modern view of a university’s functions. “A univer- 
sity,” he said, “should be a place where knowledge is taught, tested, 
increased and applied.’”’ Within the liberal terms of this definition 
almost any important branch of intellectual work could find lodg- 
ment. 

In days to come a process of evolution may broaden the scope of 
universities so that they will leave untouched scarcely any kind of 


* This essay along with an essay by Mr. Wm. Houston, M.A., Toronto, secured the prea the 
essay competition instituted by our Chancellor, Sir Sandfora Fleming, and .is printed by his kind 
permission concurrently with 7he Canadian Magazine. ‘The volume containing this essay and eleven 
others on the same subject is to appear shortly. 
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professional training. The modern state is continually demanding 
new qualifications of the individuals who compose it. The functions 
of government, the varied branches of industrial employment, the ap- 
plication of science to manual labour have all created a necessity for 
special education. The universities have met these demands in an 
enlightened spirit and by a generous compromise with tradition. The 
ideas of utility have been permitted to invade the supreme centre of 
learning pursued for its own sake. To fix an exact limit to the future 
extension of university education is impossible. But at the present 
time the chief purpose of universities, in addition to the pursuit of 
knowledge as a means of culture, is the preparation of students for 
the learned professions—the church, the bar, medicine, and engineer- 
ing. With functions thus circumscribed it is easy to understasd why 
the press and the universities have developed on separate lines, and 
why a proposal to consider the readjustment of their relations to one 
another possesses an appearance of novelty. | 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. 


Journalism is not, strictly speaking, a profession. It has not by 
law the status or the privileges of one. ‘“‘It is often loosely called a 
profession,” says Mr. Lowndes, an experienced London journalist, 
‘although it never has been and never can be one in the sense in 
which we apply the word to the bar, or medicine, or the Services. If 
a Council of Journalistic Education was constituted to-morrow it 
would be unable to find any definite minimum of knowledge on which 
it could fairly insist before granting diplomas in journalism. An ex- 
amination in journalism itself is unthinkable.”* The members of 
the press, in short, are not incorporated as a society possessing the 
exclusive right to say who shall be journalists and who shall not. 
They cannot fix a standard of education and demand that all who de- 
sire to enter upon journalistic work shall come up to that standard. 
There is a distinct tendency in modern times to confer professiortal 
status upon architects, accountants, dentists, chemists, and other 
classes of persons whose occupations seem to warrant a restriction of 
membership, for public protection, to those who have undergone 
technical training. But the press remains to-day what it has been 
from the beginning—a body of persons whose position, influence 
and efficiency have been determined under conditions of absolutely 
free competition. There is an open door to all who aspire to enter. 
The only privileges are those secured by individual fitness. 

How are we to explain this absence of professional exclusive- 
ness? The origin and development of the press account for it. The 
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freedom to write and print, subject only to the laws of libel, was not 
secured by agitation on behalf of a class. It was part of the general 
movement for civil and religious liberty. Every individual in the 
British Empire, whether learned or ignorant, has inherited the right 
to ventilate his views in print, just as he shares liberty of free speech 
with all the other subjects of the King. This universal enjoyment of 
unlicensed printing, for which Milton pleaded so eloquently in his 
“Areopagitica,’ forbids the idea of the press being what we are ac- 
customed to term a close corporation. The germ of this liberty can 
be traced to a remote age. The ancient Greeks placed no restrictions 
upon any kinds of writings except those which were blasphemous or 
libellous. After the invention of printing in Western Europe the re- | 
strictions upon publication emanated either from ecclesiastical pow- 
ers or arbitrary governments. The abolition of the censorship in 
England in 1693, and the modification of the libel laws a century 
later, securing for the printer the right of trial by jury, have insep- 
arably associated the press with popular freedom and representative 
government. The rise of the press is one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the constitutional history of England. Newspapers are 
at once the mirror of the community and an index of the institutions 
it enjoys. An agitation to confer professional rank upon journalism 
wou]d certainly encounter the hostility entertained in free communi- 
ties against a revival of the censorship in any form, and against the 
creation of privileges calculated to impair the freedom of uttered 
opinion. Privilege being, as Burke declared, “the eldest son of pre- 
rogative and inheriting the vices of its parent,” all efforts to elevate 
the press must respect its fundamental attributes. 
EDUCATION AND THE PRESS. 

The universities, owing to their present form, and the press, by 
reason of its nature and origin, having hitherto failed to come into close 
contact, it is necessary to examine with some minuteness the precise 
conditions of modern journalism, before we can determine what the 
future relations of these two great organs for popular improvement 
are likely to be. The press has reached its highest development in 
the British Empire and in the United States of America. It reflects 
with accuracy the average rate of popular intelligence and education 
to be found in the several parts of these two countries. Where the 
governing classes are numerous and attain a high degree of general 
culture, as in Great Britain, the press responds to the superior rather 
than to the average grade of education. The British press is a signal 
illustration of this responsiveness to the best standards of taste, con- 
duct and intelligence. Its development is full of encouragement for 
those who aim at the elevation of newspapers as a means of ennob- 
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ling the public ideals. Increase of its efficiency as a vehicle of infor- 
mation has gone hand in hand with its regard for the best traditions 
of English life and the hogour and safety of the state. Violence of 
tone, so characteristic of the first half-century of daily newspapers, 
has almost disappeared. The literary finish and the thoroughness of 
knowledge which mark the principal British journals have placed 
them upon a plane scarcely equalled in other countries. The mark of 
the well-trained university man is often discernible. The lofty tone 
and the insight into the most abstruse questions of politics, science 
and art have won for the British press an enviable reputation all over 
the world. | 

This standard of excellence was not reached at a bound. It was 
the result of long experience and the diffusion of learning among the 
middle classes. To restrain license of expression, to elevate the 
mode of discussion, to make the press worthy of the respect and con- 
fidence of the nation was the aim of men of letters. Long ago, Car- 
lvle voiced this wish when he said: “The importance and supreme 
importance of the man of letters in modern society, and how the 
press is to such a degree superseding the pulpit, the Senate, the 
Senatus Academicus and much else, have been admitted for a good 
while; and recognized often enough in late times with a sort of senti- 
mental triumph and wonderment. It seems to me the sentimental 
bv and by will have to give place to the practical. If men of letters 
are so incalculably influential, actually performing such work for us 
from age to age, and even from day to day, then I think we may con- 
clude, that men of letters will not always wander like unrecognized, 
unregulated Ishmaelites among us!’’* With Carlyle’s clear percep- 
tions he recognized that the creation of a literary guild was an under- 
taking “encumbered with all manners of complexities.” While the 
difficulties were being weighed, and the problem of giving profession- 
al dignity and prestige to an institution in essence non-professional 
was beng considered from every point of view, the British press ad- 
vanced steadily by reason of a material prosperity which attracted 
men of intellect, scholarship and standing to the ranks of its writers. 

The members of the journalistic body began to form a class by 
themselves, until to-day we see an apparent exception to the non- 
professional status of newspapers in the British Institute of Journal- 
ists. | a ee a 

As England is the mother of free institutions and a free press, 
anv tendencies toward the regulation of newspapers in that country 
and the organization or elevation of writers as a class naturally call 
for the most careful consideration. The Institute grew out of a so- 
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ciety of journalists and was incorporated in 1890 by an Act of Par- 
liament. While its founders included many of the most distinguish- 
ed publishers and editors in the United Kingdom, and while its ob- 
jects and purposes, as set forth in the Act, provided for’ the promo- 
tion of the interests of journalism and journalists “by all reasonable‘ 
means,’ no exclusive powers whatsoever were conferred upon its 
members. The British press remains, as to membership, a perfectly 
free and untrammelled institution. To be a member of the Institute 
may confer distinction upon the British journalist, but it gives him no 
rights that were not his before, and is not a necessary passport to em- 
ployment or success in his chosen calling. The feature of the Insti- 
tute which bears directly upon the question now under discussion is 
the educational standard set up for the admission of pupil-associates 
and members. The examination of candidates is being put in force 
this year for the first time. The pupil-associates are required to pos- 
sess an elementary knowledge of (1) English history, (2) English 
literature, (3) Mathematics, (4) Latin or French or German, (5) 
grammatical construction. In addition, their fitness for newspaper 
work will be tested by the writing of a short paper on a general topic, 
the condensation by one-third of a long report of some occurrence, 
questions involving general knowledge, and the ability to write short- 
hand. A clearer view of what kind of education is of special value 
to a journalist is afforded by the scheme of examination prescribed 
for membership. The candidate is required to show proficiency in 
(1) the English language, (2) English literature, (3) English con- 
stitutional and political history, (4) Political and physical geogra- 
phy; and he shall be examined in (1) Latin, (2) French or German, 
(3) Natural Science or Mathematics, (4) General history, (5) Po- 
litical economy, (6) the principles and practice of the law of news- 
paper libel and copyright, (7) general information. The examina- 
tions are to be “conducted throughout with a special view to the re- 
quirements of practical newspaper work.’’ Special certificates are 
granted to those who choose to submit to an optional test in (a) ver- 
batim reporting, (b) condensation, (c) descriptive writing, (d) the 
conduct of the best known branches of public and legal business. 
This scheme of education is of interest because it is the first attempt 
to set down in detail the range of subjects deemed requisite for a 
working journalist. It will be seen later on what relation this at- 
tempt may bear to the training now in vogue at the universities. 
Meantime the point to be noted is that the Institute has declared for 
an educational test of membership, mindful that its own status would 
be affected were it to consist merely of persons able to pav the fees 
and lacking all literary distinction. 
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It is by no means to be inferred that the best journalistic work on 
the British press, such as political leadership, war correspondence, 
special articles on all current questions, &c., is invariably done by uni- 
versity men. In Great Britain, as in Canada, many of the most ac- 
complished writers and most successful editors are not college bred. 
What may fairly be argued, however, is that the British press owes 
its potency and prestige as much to the educational qualifications of 
its members as to the high ethical standards that are the acknowledged 
rule of conduct. 


CONDITION OF THE CANADIAN PRESS. 


In Canada, as in Great Britain and the United States, the news- 
papers have during recent years afforded evidence of that remarkable 
expansion which provokes speculation upon the ultimate outcom>. 
Consider, for a moment, what the power of the press means. In me- 
chanical production alone a revolution has been effected. Immense 
printing presses turn out many thousands of papers each hour. Rail- 
way trains carry them long distances from the centres of publication 
in a few hours, so that a well circulated journal’s sphere of dailv in- 
fluence may be thousands of square miles in extent. All classes of 
society read newsnapers, and many persons read nothing else. The 
telegraph and the cable bring the news of the civilized world each dav 
to a well-conducted journal. According to the way the world’s news 
is presented to the public, the stress that is laid upon this event or 
that, the manner in which one report is condensed and another elab- 
orated, the editor is able to convey to his readers the impression de- 
sired. The eagerness to know the latest news imparts to newspaper- 
reading a zest. which the less frequent magazine or periodical cannot 
excite. The Edinburgh Review, in commemorating its centenarv a 
few weeks ago. referred almost plaintively to the wav in which quar- 
terly or monthly reviews, even as organs of literarv criticism. were 
being superseded by the press. “Tournalism,” said the editor,* “has 
become the profession of a verv large number of highlv cultivated 
men and women who justlv pride themselves on their marvellous lit- 
erarv facilitv and their readiness to turn to acount the results of their 
own extensive reading. Reviewing has, in recent years, become one 
of the recular functions of the dailv press, and it 1s even the fashion 
for newsnaners to publish reviews of books likely to interest the pub- 
lic on the verv day that thev appear.” Into what domain of thought 
or activitv has the dailv press not intruded itself? In politics, in re- 
ligious work, in scientific research, in moral movements, in interna- 
tional affairs, the potential influence of the newspaper presents un- 
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foreseen possibilities. In short, an entirely new condition has come 
into existence, a powerful engine for the propagation of evil as well 
as good has silently and suddenly interwoven itself in the framework 
and machinery of modern society. “Such a power as journalism,” 
writes one who knows the conditions well, “wielded anonymously 
and therefore without personal responsibility may seem dangerous, 
and in fact is not free from danger to the state.”* Ever since the rise 
of the press its influence has been marked in times of commotion. 
There were forty newspapers in America before the revolutionary 
war broke out and they formed an effective organ of popular disaf- 
fection in the revolting colonies. During the civil war the slave press 
of the South misled the people into continuing the fight by publish- 
ing false news. Coming to our own day the circulation of mislead- 
ing information by the press of Continental Europe during the South 
African war inflamed opinion against England, a striking illustration 
of the malign influence of newspapers upon the peace of nations. 

While resembling in their main outlines, the press of Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and Australia, the newspapers of Canada have 
characteristics of their own and are affected by special conditions 
that account for some of their defects. The mechanical production 
is expensive, owing to various causes, and this entails a modified 
prosperity which limits the employment of the most highly educated 
persons for work requiring special qualifications. The press is close- 
ly identified with party, a condition apt to hamper independence. Un- 
like Australia, our population is spread over a wide area instead of 
being gathered together chiefly in a few large cities. The effect of 
this upon the profits, and therefore upon the spending capacity of 
even the best newspapers, is evident. The collection of news in Can- 
ada is costly, and the competition involved in the number of daily and 
weekly journals issued is excessive. If one compares the Canadian 
newspaper of to-day with those of fifty years ago, however, it will be 
seen that our progress in journalism is not unworthy of comparison 
with the strides made in wealthier countries. 

The personnel of the press also, both at home and abroad, has 
undergone corresponding changes. The day of the needy hacks who 
become journalists for the reason given by Disraeli to account for the 
existence of critics—as persons who had failed in literature and art— 
has passed away. It would to-day be considered unjust and ill- 
mannered to denounce a trenchant political writer, as Daniel Defoe 
was denounced, for being “the vilest of all the writers who had pros- 
tituted their pens either to encourage faction, oblige a party, or serve 
their own mercenary ends.” We have learned that sincerity is be- 
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hind much of the zeal. The modern journalist, if not a professional 
man, has at least a distinct and creditable place in society. 

He is no longer regarded as the abject slave of factions or cor- 
porations, over which he can exercise no control, being merely retain- 
ed for his literary skill. Happily there is such a thing as personality 
in the press. The individuality of the journalist is reflected in the 
success of many notable newspapers in Canada and elsewhere. The 
idea of his inferiority, both morally and socially, long lingered in cer- 
tain minds. Thackeray, a type of the highest form of journalism, 
put into the mouth of one of his characters a cynical expression of 
this disparaging belief. “In my time, bedad,’ he makes Major Pen- 
dennis say, “poetry and genius and that sort of thing was devilish 
disreputable. There was poor Byron, for instance, who ruined him- 
self and contracted the worst habits by living with poets and news- 
paper writers and people of that kind.” The Duke of Wellington, 
as we know, declined a dedication for the reason that as Chancellor 
of Oxford he had been “much exposed to authors.” The literary 
caste, identical in some of its phases with journalism, has risen in the 
scale of general estimation. The modern journalist, to exert a po- 
tent authoritv, must be a man of conviction, integrity and clean life. 
He may, if he wishes, become in one sense the conscience of the com- 
munity, always striving for the loftiest ideals, exposing trickery and 
wrong-doing, recording faithfully the principal events of the time, 
and making that record so vivid and interesting that men’s minds are 
turned away from the trivial, the sensational or the scandalous. By 
his exercise of zeal and brilliancy along these lines the character of 
the press is defined and elevated. Not only by its opinions do we 
judge a newspaper, but by the methods it adopts in chronicling cur- 
rent affairs, by its attitude toward public men and public measures, 
by the knowledge, taste and insight displayed from day today. It is 
fair to recognize in the Canadian press at the present time the note of 
decency in discussion and respect for authority, with a fair, if not a 
profound, knowledge of the problems of the period. These qualities 
it owes to the character of the men who are at its head. Its defects 
are due to circumstances. Its aims are as noble as those of any other 
newspaper press, however short it may fall, by reason of restricted 
resources and the crude conditions of a voung country, from the 
ideal. 

COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF JOURNALISM. 

It must ever be borne in mind that the press has a two-fold char- 
acter. The newspaper is a commercial undertaking as well as a 
means of disseminating information and moulding opinion. If its 
editor is also its publisher, or whether he.is or not, the necessitv of 
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earning interest upon the capital invested is a factor that cannot be 
neglected. The purely selfish designs of the publisher may modify 
the policy, restrain the independence and cripple the usefulness of a 
newspaper as a moral force. Mr. Augustine Birrell, in his latest 
book* declares that “between the brains and the capital of a newspa- 
per the relations are usually strained,’ and the epigram of Thomas 
Campbell, “Now, Barrabbas was a publisher,” is often quoted with 
intent to prove that the sordid side of things holds sway in journal- 
ism. Mr. Goldwin Smith, a journalist of distinction, has pointed out 
how momentous a question is involved in the integrity of the press 
and what sinister influences may be behind it.f The strongest of these 
influences in Canada are due to intense party spirit. They do not 
operate in secret. They are inspired by sincere if sometimes mis- 
taken enthusiasm for one party or the other, and allowance for the 
bias displayed is easily made by the reader. There is no deception 
where the end in view is so frankly avowed. Still another safeguard 
is the experience of publishers that a well-conducted newspaper, with 
an intelligible policy on public affairs, and an efficient news service, 
invariably yields the largest financial results. Fortunately the pub- 
lic advantage and the publisher’s advantage are, to a considerable de- 
gree, equally served by enlightened methods and integrity of control. 
But the commercial side of journalism is undeniable. It is the price 
paid for a free press—freedom, that is from state control, and from 
the dictation of class privilege. In this way the capacity and courage 
of the individual editor may gain an opportunity to mould the public 
journals of the time. His force of character, keen intelligence, and 
grasp of public interests may impress themselves upon the organs of 
opinion. The growth of huge trusts in commerce has suggested the 
idea of a newspaper trust which might be organized by persons with 
large selfish ends to serve in gaining the ear of the public. Newspa- 
pers thus manipulated could, it is thought, provide the necessary im- 
petus of an apparent popular opinion in favour of class legislation. 
The danger is not: imaginary. An alert public intelligence is the 
chief safeguard. In self-governing communities suspicion of the real 
motives which dictate the policy of newspapers will always be upper- 
most.. Concealment of the actual owners of public journals has seldom 
been attempted with success. The writer may remain anonymous, 
but the publisher cannot long lurk in the background since his aims 
are soon revealed by the policy his newspaper pursues, and his object, 
whether entirely selfish or in the public interest, must in due course 
stamp itself upon the journal he controls. | 


ooo 
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INDIRECT INFLUENCE OF UNIVERSITIES. 


It would be idle to assert in the face of British experience, and 
in a modified sense our own short experience, that universities have 
had absolutely no influence upon the press. Newspapers reflect, as I 
have tried to point out, the average culture and intelligence of a com- 
munity. The existence of great universities in any country cannot 
be without deep and permanent effect upon the standard of education 
and the public ideals. The history of England exhibits indelible 
traces of the influence of Oxford and Cambridge not only in the 
fruits of scholarship and the results of research, but in the domain of 
political thought. In anew country we cannot expect to see the unt- 
versities exert so marked an impression upon the controlling impulses 
of national life, but they are the crown af the educational system and 
as time goes on their effects are shown in the gradual extension of re- 
finement, ptirer tastes, and respect for sounder principles in public 
and private life.- No institution will respond in time more surely to 
such influences than the press, although the effect is minimized’ by 
those potent forces which are at the root of its origin and existence, 
namely, freedom from professional restraints, identity with the pre- 
dilections of the crowd rather than the culture of the intellectual few, 
and the material aims of a commercial enterprise. But the press in- 
evitably reflects the diffusion of riper knowledge and the adoption of 
more logical modes of thought. It has been so in Great Britain, and 
we may feel confident that it will be so here. The crowning virtue 
of the British press is that it has grown purer as it has grown freer, 
and that it has steadily improved in tone as # has become cheaper. In 
these respectes we in Canada may adopt it as a model, while we may 
employ such innovations as please current tastes in the outward ap- 
pearance of the journals and the manner of presenting the news. 
The reputation and authority of the British press are the characteris- 
tics which it should be the Canadian aim to emulate and if we can ac- 
complish this by invoking the aid of the universities we shall do the 
state some service. Probably the most enduring influence of the 
Canadian universities upon the press will be exerted in the advance- 
ment of general education and in the moulding of popular ideals. 
The tendency to degrade the newspapers into money-making 
machines will be checked, and any plan to convert them into the mere 
engines of corporate greed set at naught. 


NATURE OF JOURNALISTIC TRAINING, 


In the foregoing examination of the origin, functions, and status 
of the newspaper press I have endeavoured to establish two main 
contentions: first, that journalism is not a profession in the sense 
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that we may ever look to see a fixed educational test imposed by law 
upon its members; secondly, that the influence of universities upon 
the press has been hitherto based chiefly upon their success in raising 
the common standard of culture and intelligence. It is now in place 
to consider the direct application of university instruction as a sup- 
plementary force in training a journalist for his work. It is well to 
approach the subject in the frankest spirit so that we may discover 
the precise limitations occasioned by the very nature of the press. 

Newspaper life demands certain attributes of mind and temper- 
ament which develop, one might almost say originate, in the constant 
discharge of duty. The discipline is essentially a practical one. 
The graduate of a university, as such, could claim at present no special 
advantages in journalism. There is a well defined ditterence between 
academic instruction and popular education. To accept the phrase of 
Mr. John Morley, the aim of one is the increase of knowledge, the 
aim of the other a diffusion of knowledge. The newspaper press 
can never be a fountain of academic learning. It is the vehicle for 
distributing information to the mass of the people. The form of ed- 
ucation calculated to equip a man for this kind of labour is the one 
which enables him to discern with acuteness the popular taste and to 
impart his information in a manner at once effective and interesting. 
The superior learning of university graduates has a large value, be- 
cause in journalism more than in any other calling knowledge is 
power. But the lack of technical training is a fatal handicap in a 
man’s effort to reach the foremost ranks of the journalistic body. 
This training requires time. The earlier it is begun the better. The 
scale of pecuniary reward for a Canadian newspaper writer is not 
tempting to a man conscious of talent and anxious to secure a sub- 
stantial return. Obviously the expense of his education becomes a 
consideration. In Canada there are few prizes in journalism, so 
that the inducements to submit to an elaborate system of training are 
not strong. Commerce, the manufacturing industries and financial 
undertakings, absorb men who would otherwise have made their 
mark in the newspaper field. After completing a university course, 
the candidate for a career on the press must take his place among the 
learners, in order to master the methods of getting the news of the 
day, the art of imparting it in a form that will attract the reader, and 
the innumerable processes, partly mechanical, partly systematic, 
which go to make up the drudgery of newspaper life. 

This achieved, he has still before him what you may term, if vou 
please, the professional part of his work. To attain a commanding 
position in journalism involves a close study of current events, the 
power of judging men, a comprehension of the trend and bearing of 
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large popular movements, and the acquisition of an ever-increasing 
fund of general information. The journalist must possess a talent 
for rapid thinking and rapid expression of his thought. He should 
acquire an English style, as Dr. Johnson said, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious. His education is never finished. 
That man is not to be envied who carries into journalism scholarship 
without the knack of utilizing it, diligence without the ability to ap- 
ply it. Adaptibility for the administrative work of journalism may 
soon display itself as part of a man’s natural endowment ; exercise of 
his literary faculties is dependent upon experience. The best 
‘school of journalism” from this point of view is a newspaper office. 
The university could not present editors and reporters ready-made. 
Its facilities may enable this to be done in the cases of doctors, law- 
yers, or engineers. But a university which sought to provide ade- 
quate equipment for students in journalism equal to that bestowed 
upon the student in medicine, law, and applied science, would be 
forced to set up an elaborate establishment not contemplated by the 
most liberal definition of university functions. The contribution of 
the higher institutions of learning to the rearing of journalists must 
therefore be governed by fixed conditions. Within these limits, as 
will be seen, much may be done. 
UNIVERSITY COURSES AND THE PRESS. 

It is not well to comfort ourselves with the idea that a Faculty of 
Journalism, a complete system of instruction for journalistic stu- 
dents, is a possibility if the necessary endowments were forthcoming. 
Such a hope, if it exists, is a delusion. It is comparatively simple for 
persons unfamiliar with the conditions to construct in theory an elab- 
orate scheme which no university could afford to entertain, and no 
practical newspaper writer would care to utilize. A more reasonable 
method of attacking this problem is to consider the average universi- 
ty curriculum as it stands and see where it may be made useful in 
journalism. To begin with, there are certain courses in the Faculty 
of Arts of every university which are almost indispensable for those 
who aspire to the highest work in journalism. The Canadian jour- 
nalist, as a rule, acquires this knowledge by private study and self- 
training; the university men of the Canadian press are not numer- 
ous. But academic education never comes amiss in a literary career. 
The more knowledge of every sort a journalist possesses the better. 
In the plan of studies presented by the Institute of Journalists, stress 
is laid upon proficiency in history, literature, geography, mathema- 
tics, political economy, and above all, a facility in writing the Eng- 
lish language. There is not a Canadian university with courses of 
lectures on these subjects which would not benefit a journalist. The 
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practice of English composition, by a study of the best models and by 
agtually writing essays, cannot be carried on with too much thor- 
oughness. 

No complaint of the newspapers is more commonly heard than 
that the English used is slipshod and inelegant, whereby the meaning 
is obscured and literal accuracy of statement oftentimes missed. 
“The more I think,” wrote Francis Jeffrey to Macaulay on receiving 
the famous essay on Milton for the “Edinburgh,” “‘the less I can con- 
ceive where you picked up that style.” It may be said that so stately 
and ornate a flow of diction as that which Lord Macaulay had at his 
command would never do in the columns of a newspaper. That is 
true. The charge made against Goldsmith that if he were to write a 
table about little fishes he would make the little fishes talk like whales 
would constitute a fatal objection to a newspaper writer similarly 
gifted. The probability is that the literary style of Canadian news- 
papers has suffered in dignity and force from the laudable desire to 
make the writer’s idea clear to the meanest understanding. In avoid- 
ing difficult words and involved sentences the danger of using col- 
loquialism and even slang is often a pitfall for the newspaper writer. 
The university graduate who joins the press, having taken a solemn 
vow to avoid literary priggishness, may readily turn a scholarly train- 
ing to great advantage, no matter whether his task be the recording 
of the simplest items of news or whether he is assigned to the duty of 
writing editorials or descriptive articles. 

No one can question the value of a course in economics and his- 
tory for application in newspaper work. At least half the problems 
of our time relate to commerce and finance. A grasp of economic 
laws is necessary to the comprehending and expounding of these 
questions. In Canada the tariff policy, the geographical position 
and the commercial relations of the country all bear a direct relation 
to economics. So, too, in constitutional and political history, the 
basis of our constitutional system and the development of all our ad- 
ministrative powers brings us into the closest contact with the history 
and institutions of England. A deep insight’into these 1s a necessity. 
The universities of Canada are gradually realizing that courses of 
lectures upon the history, constitutional growth and economic posi- 
tion of this country are also needed, and when they are established, as 
they ought to be, no Canadian journalist who desires the best equip- 
ment for his chosen calling will be able to neglect a university educa- 
tion with impunity. The pettiness of aim and the attention to trivial- 
ities which some think are too characteristic of the Canadian press 
would soon disappear when the larger view, promoted by aCe 
study and riper learning, began to prevail. 
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In great measure, as has been said, the technical training of 
journalists cannot be undertaken by the universities. In the Uniteel 
States, where the relations of the press to higher education have been 
carefully weighed, none of the chief universities has attempted to es- 
tablish a technical course for newspaper writers. Yale has no such 
course, nor has Columbia ; and while at Chicago University a special 
course in connection with the senior year in the college of law has 
been under consideration, the faculty has been unable to recommend 
any definite plan. Cornell has no course in journalism, and at Har- 
vard all students who intend to embrace journalism are merely in- 
vited to select for themselves, in a course extending over two years, 
the lectures in English composition, in history, in political economy, 
in literature, and in modern languages. The programme of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Journalists affords an explanation of the policy thus 
adopted by the universities. Setting aside the purely general courses 
demanded by the Institute, the only technical work found suitable for 
examination was, as we have seen, divided into two branches: a 
knowledge of the law of newspaper libel and copyright, and an ac- 
quaintance with the best known departments of public and legal busi- 
ness. To some extent, the tests imposed of facility in shorthand re- 
porting, descriptive writing, and the condensing of reports may be 
classified as technical. The university is not called upon to enter up- 
on any work of this kind, save what may incidentally fall within the 
scope of a study of the English language and the practice of compo- 
sition. The journalist may thus add greatly to his equipment by a 
course at the university but his special discipline must continue to be 
acquired in the practice of his profession. 

EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TRAINING. 

There is something in the argument that universities should 
adopt the policy of attracting to their classes young men who aspire 
to be journalists. The Harvard calendars direct the attention of stu- 
dents to the subjects and lectures which should be chosen by all who 
intend to enter journalism. It is desirable that the minds of news- 
paper writers should be familiarized with the fact that universities 
offer something of practical utility in journalistic work. In Canada 
the number of candidates who would respond to the invitation might 
not at first be large. The number, however, would tend to increase. 
The courses of lectures on English, political economy and history, 
and the hours at which they are delivered, might be so arranged as to 
enable such candidates to embrace the opportunity of taking them 
without undue expenditure of time.. A short course extending over 
one or two years, selected from the subjects already provided by the 
universities, might justify the granting of certificates of standing 
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which would in time recommend the holders to the favourable notice 
of newspaper editors and managers. It cannot be asserted that to- 
day either an undergraduate or a graduate acquires, by reason of his 
college training, a prior claim upon newspaper employment. 

The establishment of a brief course of lectures dealing with the 
origin, the functions, and the history of the press might also be con- 
sidered. These could either be delivered in connection with the pre- 
sent departments of English literature, or the services of special lec- 
turers, who possess an intimate knowledge of the subject, might be 
invoked. 

The offering of scholarships as an inducement to beginners in 
journalism to submit themselves to university training is a policy 
that has much to commend it. The salaries earned for literary and 
journalistic work in Canada are not high, nor is it probable that for 
some years to come are they likely to attract those whose education 
has been expensive. The re-arrangement of the curriculum in the 
direction already indicated, and the providing of scholarships, would 
bring journalism and the universities closer together with beneficial 
results. The City of London School now provides a travelling schol- 
arship of four hundred pounds a year to be employed for the purpose 
of fostering “‘a spirit of investigation into all the phases of the profes- 
sion of journalism.” It was founded by an anonymous donor, in 
memory -of the late George Warrington Steevens, the brilliant war 
correspondent, who died of fever in Ladysmith during the seige of 
1900. The career of this gifted young man, cut short so early, is an 
object-lesson in the usefulness of linking journalism with the univer- 
sities. Steevens would have been forced into trade by reason of pov- 
erty had not his talents won for him a scholarship at the City of Lon- 
don School (he was head boy in 1890),and later on a scholarship at 
Balliol College, Oxford. He acquired a vivid and incisive literary 
style, with that touch of imagination and the power of creating a 
convincing impression which gave to his descriptive newspaper arti- 
cles all the effects of a short story. Scholarship enriched 
his vocabulary and the Oxford training developed the log- 
ical faculty and a natural gift of observation. It has been 
said by those who were his co-workers and friends that 
English journalism of the past ten years produced no more striking 
illustration of the value of university education in newspaper work 
than may be seen in the letters of Steevens from the United States, 
the Soudan, and South Africa. His case may be taken as typical. It 
strengthens the argument that by encouraging young men who in- 
tend to join the press to undergo a preliminary training at the uni- 
versity a supply of writers well-equipped for the best work in Canad- 
ian journalism may be created. 
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The day has gone by when a project to apply college education 
to the work done by the newspaper press can be dismissed with a 
sneer as pedantic and chimerical. It is surrounded with difficulties, 
as we have seen. These difficulties must not be ignored. They call 
for frank recognition of the impracticability of a professional jour- 
nalism deriving its skill and knowledge, as the regular professions do, 
from instruction in the higher institutions of learning. But to divorce 
these institutions from the press is surely impolitic and injurious. 
To find some way of bridging the chasm which chance, circumstance 
and inherent differences have set between them, to devise some plan 
for bringing the influence of one to bear upon the other is clearly the 
highest wisdom. This, I take it, is the purpose which Sir Sandford 
Fleming had in view when setting on foot, under the auspices of 
Queen's University, an inquiry into the whole question. The im- 
portance of the press in the diffusion of knowledge, as a court of 
honour and of criticism, as a Parliament of popular discussion, as an 
independent power often—too often—holding in its hand the peace 
of nations, warrants the fullest consideration of statesmen and phil- 
osophers. The educationist may be better able than they to reach a 
practical conclusion, and the suggestions set forth in this paper rest 
upon the belief that the universities, as the fountain head of higher 
education, furnish the best means of guidance and inspiration. 


A. H. U. CoLguHoun. 
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O-DAY we are fast abandoning the old haphazard methods of 

education, and returning to the ‘position of Plato, that on the 

way we educate the child depends the quality of our citizens, and 

further, that education does not cease with childhood, that school is 
not the ultimate stage. 

In England this has always been true to some extent. Oxford 
and Cambridge have represented this last stage, and have formed a 
continuous system with the Public Schools, where the training in 
classics has been further developed and utilized for the study of phil- 
osophy, for the reading of the Ancients at first hand. The age, there- 
fore, at which the average undergraduate enters is from 18 to 20, so 
that he is both intellectually and socially capable of appreciating 
much of what these older universities have to offer its alumni. 

In the United States we find a different ideal for a university. 
There they have tackled the question of higher education with the 
same characteristic vigour and love of experiment, as that of ele- 
mentary or primary education. They have been guided by two main 
principles, which have to a great extent been felt consciously. The 
first is that education at every stage shall be within the reach of all, 
that the same chance of acquiring mental equipment and developing 
natural gifts should be given to every man. The second follows na- 
turally from the ordinary mental attitude of the States; they look at 
educational questions quite rightly from a practical point of view, but 
exaggerate or rather place too high a value on its utilitarian advan- 
tages. They are a great commercial nation, owing their present 
commanding position to trade; their “optimates” are their successful 
business men, therefore they demand that the national education even 
at the universities shall be organized mainly for the training of busi- 
ness men on broad lines. 

Where the ideal is a different one, as at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the English having beengabandoned for the German ideal, and 
where study is pursued for its own sake, rather than for equipment 
for the commercial struggle for existence, it has been felt—one is 
tempted to think wrongly—that the aim should be to specialize along 
some particular line, that like the German, the American student may 
profitably spend a.lifetime on the study of some Greek particle, but 
with this difference, that the American craves for the reputation 
of originality, and chooses not the most interesting but the most 
neglected particle. 
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Along with these two principles, the same tendency has been at 
work in the States, as has shown itself in England itself as well as in 
the various parts of greater Britain. There is a revolt against tra- 
dition, against what are called antiquated methods, against the con- 
tinued neglect of scientific studies which has been only too truly 
charged against Oxford. 

Canadian universities have not yet adopted “in toto” the ideal of 
the States; they are as yet too young to have definitely committed 
themselves to a final choice, and they are also too eager to reach the 
best ideal. But partly owing to the proximity of the States, which is 
gradually influencing Canadian ideas as well as the language, partly 
owing to the needs of a struggling, hard-living, young community, 
and partly to the attitude adopted by the various provincial govern- 
ments on the question of elementary education, the tendency in all 
the universities has been towards a distinctly utilitarian standard. 
Perhaps the direction in which they are going is, if not the highest, 
yet the only one at present practicable. 

In one respect they certainly stand far ahead of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which are still essentially the abode of rich or well-to-do 
men, and where the average cost for the six months of residence in 
the year is about 2,000 dollars. 

In Canada practically everyone—and of either sex, can, if he de- 
sires, proceed from school to a university. Fifteen in number, they 
are scattered all over the Dominion, almost at the student’s door, and 
all within the reach of a scanty purse. 

When, however, as to-day our universities seem to be standing 
at the parting of the ways, it is well that they should look with some 
attention at the older ideal; or if, as seems better, they are to strike 
out a new path for themselves to suit the peculiar needs of the coun- 
try, let them take what is best from either system. 

For this reason in these few notes on Oxford I shall look chiefly 
at those points which stand in contrast either with the type prevalent, 
in Canada, or with the ordinary university of the States, understand- 
ing however only too well, how impossible it is to present in words 
that inner spirit which is the real lifq@of any community and alone 
gives value to all its outer forms and ceremonies. 

The most obvious, though not the most fruitful question, to ask 
about any university is, how does it encourage, and lend itself to the 
acquisition of knowledge, of hard, dry facts, of sciences which have 
a good market value. Judged by such a standard, it is very doubtful 
if Oxford can claim a high place. The average attendance at lec- 
tures demanded from the ordinary student is from two to three hours 
aday. The late Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol—the college of 
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“plain living and high thinking’”—used to advise his students not to 
do more than five hours a day. There is indeed a tradition current to- 
day—possibly apocryphal—that a certain scholar worked ten hours a 
day and gained innumerable firsts, but the same history goes on to 
narrate that he died at the early age of 25; and this is always taken as 
“verb. sap.” With this average amount of work we may compare the 
injunction of a maternal Canadian university which thoughtfully for- 
bids attendance at more than six lectures a dav, but practically de- 
mands six. 

Similarly, the number of examinations seems ridiculously small. 
For honour students all told there are three, of which one, “Di- 
vinity Moderations,” is almost a farce. These three examinations 
are spread over three years. It is true that there are college exami- 
nations held at the end of every term, but as every Oxford student 
knows these are also of a very farcical character. 

It is thoroughly characteristic of the place that against this free- 
dom from any outside compulsion to work, there are to be set various 
minute and what appear to the outside world vexatious regulations, 
all dating from centuries back, which have long been objects of 
mirth to the vulgar. Thus the undergraduate is forbidden to trundle 
hoops down the High, or to play marbles on the steps of Queen’s 
College. Attendance at College Chapel at 8 a.m. or its equivalent 
“Rollers” is compulsory on all, so many times a week, varying with 
the College. 9.15 p.m. is the hour by which all are supposed under 
penalty of a fine to be within College. . To walk about the town after 
dark one must be in cap and gown; whilst the punishment of smo- 
king in academical costume, as a most heinous offence, takes us back 
to the time of “the most learned fool in Christendom.” 

In fact, shadowed here in the contrast between the freedom of 
thought and the medizval restriction of the person, as in that be- 
tween the fossil “Don” and the boisterous student, we have a tvpe of 
the whole life and system of the university, the liberty on the one 
hand, and on the other those small limitations on conduct which are 
no sooner acquiesced in, than they are no longer felt, and which ap- 
pear more natural to the man brought up under the severe Public 
School system of England, than to the Canadian who rarely suffers 
durance vile. During some of the most important vears of his life— 
the years in which the character is formed—the lesson of obedience 
to rule and regulation is thus thoroughly learnt, and is, I think, no 
hindrance to the development in after life of independence and or- 
iginality. PS 

To glance, however, more particularly at the actual course of 
study prescribed. If we take the most typical “school,” the oldest 
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and still most popular “Literae Humaniores” commonly known as 
“greats,” we see that very little is laid down in hard fast rules and 
special books to be studied. The subjects as set forth in the Calendar 
are: The Greek and Latin languages, the Histories of Ancient 
Greece and Rome to be studied in the original authorities, Logic 
(which is equivalent as taught at Oxford to Metaphvsics), the 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy and of Political Philosophy. There is 
here a breadth and latitude which at first carry danger to the stu- 
dent who has two and a half years in which to prepare for his final 
honour examination. Obviously the ground is far too great to be 
thoroughly covered in the time, but when we turn to the actual exam- 
ination we find that what 1s looked for in the best student 1s a good 
general idea of each of these subjects, while a chance is always given 
of showing careful and thorough acquaintance with some of the chief 
points in each. 

The student who has gone through such a course steadily is 
not necessarily a bookworm, but rather a man who has gained 
a broad knowledge of general principles and who is then in a 
fair way to specialize along some particular line, whether he be going 
into the Church, to the Bar, or into Politics. Although theoretically 
it may be preferable to advance from the particular to the general, 
yet it is a matter of common experience that after student days are 
over, one rarely studies consciously the deeper questions of life. 

The alternatives that tend to hold in Canada are, either to begin 
at once specializing along the particular line which has been chosen 
from the outset as the future profession of the student, thus giving 
him a one-sided view of truth and life, or else to pick up a smattering 
of an excessive number of subjects, with a broader but very frag- 
mentary standpoint. 

To a great extent, however, the difference here lies in the vary- 
ing circumstances of the two countries. In Canada almost every stu- 
dent has to think of bringing his knowledge at once into practical use, 
and much as he may wish to study more deeplv and apart from the 
particulars required for examination, the “dire necessity” of earning 
his daily bread stands in the way of any such attempt. 

At Oxford, on the other hand, very many of the students are not 
under the same compulsion. Very frequently the full course of four 
or five vears is completed before a man begins to think seriously of 
what profession he will adopt, and then the particular training re- 
quired for that profession follows for the next vear or so. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this apparent vagueness 
of work is the effect that it seems to have even on the most desultory 
student. One of the gravest charges made to-day against the Eng- 
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lish Public Schools and the two great Universities is that the whole 
tendency is to sacrifice work to games. It is said, and with a good 
deal of truth, that the highest ambition of the schoolboy 1s to be in 
one of the Elevens, that at the Universities a ‘Blue’ is more eagerly 
sought after than a First in the Schools, and that the choice of a 
schoolmaster depends chiefly on his athletic abilities. It may indeed 
be that the desire for the “sound body” is being run to death, but in 
this connection the value and peculiarity of the Oxford training is 
very perceptible. The atmosphere, so important where the life of 
the student is communal, if not absolutely and solely intellectual, yet 
is of such a kind that men of the most mediocre abilities and even less 
application, gain unconsciously and almost in spite of themselves a 
culture, a way of looking at things, that never deserts them in after 
life, so that two Oxford men of different generations and very di- 
verse abilities can discuss any ordinary topic on a common ground, 
“which differs in some indefinable way from other standpoints. 

The true value, in other words, of the university, one that every 
true son has found for himself, is just this atmosphere which defies 
analysis. Every university must have its peculiar value, its special 
charm and influence on its alumni, but I think it no exaggeration to 
say that the English university exercises an influence that is much 
stronger and more permanent than that of any other. It grows on 
the student year after year, and is only fully felt when the wrench of 
final parting comes at length. A very notable part of this atmos- 
phere undoubtedly comes from the antiquity of the place. Dating 
back beyond the Middle Ages, possibly to the time of Alfred the 
Great, there lingers about Oxford the charm of antiquity. The visi- 
tor to Oxford, and still more the student, when he enters the town, 
leaves at once the busy commercial life of the age, and takes a dive 
into the past, for Oxford 1s the abode of the ghosts of many a past 
century, and gives one the calm that comes of age. The student lives 
in rooms which have sheltered generation after generation of men, 
many of them leaders and rulers of the world, in buildings that re- 
main essentially the same as when they left the builders’ hands four 
or five centuries ago, with all the glory of sculptured stone and stain- 
ed glass window; and when he dines in his college hall there look 
down on him from the walls the men who have made history in the 
past. The whole environment is so unique that the mind must re- 
spond to it, and it develops an attitude of mind that is typically Ox- 
ford, and which is termed by unkind critics “aloofness” or “intellec- 
tual snobbishness.” More correctly, however, it may be described as 
the development of a characteristic British quality, a calm rather in- 
different way of looking at things, a want of excitability, the dtapusia 
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which has, as much as anything, caused England to be hated by other 
nations. 

The second way in which the university achieves its work is 
through the community of life it enforces on practically every student. 
Where, as at Oxford, you have a body of some 3,000 students, and 
there exists no artificial means of dividing them up, they will natural- 
ly fall into certain sets, some made up of bookworms, some consisting 
of those who never open a book ; that is to say, the men of a like turn 
of mind—even the rowdy men—will come closer together, and fall 
out of touch with those of different tastes. In this, though at first 
sight it may sound a paradox, there seems to be often a great evil. 
We do not go to the university simply to develop and strengthen our 
peculiar characteristics, to become one-sided. By associating 
entirely with those with whom we feel most in sympathy, we are just, 
specializing in our character training, which is as bad for the moral 
nature as over-specialization is bad for the intellect. 

Such a danger is to a great extent guarded against by the arti- 
ficial division that exists at Oxford in the shape of twenty-two col- 
leges. None of them is too big—the largest numbering a little over 
300—to prevent every member from knowing the vast majority of 
men of his own college, and this just means that one of the chief, if 
not the chief, end of a university is gained. Nowadays it is possible 
simply by means of books, which digest knowledge for one, to acquire 
as much information, as large a store of facts as anyone could wish 
Such a university as that of London, which is merely an examining 
body encourages this method of education. With the path of 
knowledge made so easy, the work of the universities above all is to- 
day of a different kind, it is to turn out men of broad character and 
broad views, men of a larger vision, men who can find in their cul- 
ture—to use a much abused word—a standby, a source of some com- 
fort and some indifference to the smaller worries of life, whose cul- 
ture will make against the materialistic spirit so characteristic of the 
world to-day, finally men, who will fulfil their duty as citizens by en- 
larging the national horizon. It is the collegiate life that frames a 
man of this broader stamp, a man of the world, if you like, but a man 
who can sympathize with other ways of looking at things and yet not 
lose one jot or tittle of his own individuality. Each college is an en- 
tity ; it is a collection of buildings, centering round the chapel and di- 


ning hall, of which the following is the usual plan: 
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Within these buildings the undergraduates and the Fellows, 
usually known as “Dons,” live together. Each college has its own 
football, cricket, rowing, hockey, and tennis teams, as well as its va- 
rious societies, literary, philosophical, debating, etc. These societies 
play a most important part in the life of the student; each night in 
the week is occupied by some society meeting, where every view is 
expressed and every subject discussed from “Is woman the better 
half,” to “The Imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain.” Starting at 8 p.m. 
the discussions often last until the small hours of the morning. I 
well remember an attempt that four of us undergraduates made to 
thrash out the subject of ‘““Immorality,” a discussion which, allowing 
intervals for meals, took ten hours, and which had at least the advan- 
tage of clearing our minds of some rubbish. 

It is in this community of life, as I have said, where lies much of 
the value of an Oxford education. Within the confines of its walls you 
have students gathered from the four quarters of the world, blacks of 
every shade, graduates of American universities, sons of the various 
potentates of the East, as well as many foreigners from the continent 
of Europe. Thus the types of mind with which one is obliged to 
come in contact are very various. Some there are of infinitely supe- 
rior capacity to oneself, some who in the future will be helping to 
rule Greater Britain. By measuring oneself against such, one gets 
an idea of one’s own inabilities, and at the same time has one’s own 
intellectual powers broadened and quickened. 

The value of this kind of life is recognized on all sides. The 
words of the President of Princeton University are remarkable in this 
connection. Dr. Woodrow Wilson says: “The gist of a university is 
“that it should be a community with all the knowledge that the word 
“conveys. I do not believe, unless the students of a university are 
“kept together, that they can get the atmospheric advantages of a 
‘community. If the students, after they leave the lecture and class- 
“rooms, can at once go out into the streets of a city, and become drift- 
“ing and separate integral parts of urban life, they are not getting the 
“benefits of a university. They are simply going to a day school. 
“It is my firm conviction that the real effects of a university are 
“wrought between the hours of 6 p.m. and 9 a.m. . . . The func- 
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“tion of the really great university is, as much as anything else, to lift 
“the spirits of men. It is giving a man the capacity to look above the 
‘smoke and dust of his particular occupation in life, and get a broad 
“view of the world.” 

Similarly Mr. Rhodes in his will says, “I attach very great im- 
“portance to the university having a residential system, such as is en- 
“forced at Oxford and Cambridge, for without it, the students are, 
“at the most critical period of their lives, left without any super- 
“vision.” . 

Canadian universities, however, with one exception, do not pos- 
sess such a system, and I think that the efforts that are made in the 
future to improve them, should to a great extent be directed along 
this line. The initial expense of erecting the buildings for residence, 
is, of course, great, but if munificent benefactors would only give 
money for this purpose, the actual cost of living to the undergraduate 
would not be greater than it is at present, and the permanent advan- 
tages resulting would be far above the price of rubies. 

It perhaps remains to discuss in a few words the question of the 
Rhodes scholarships. From what I have said I think it is clear that 
the student who desires to devote himself to post-graduate work will 
find no particular attractions; the German or some of the American 
universities would suit his purpose far better. I do not think that Mr. 
Rhodes ever looked on his scholarships in this light, and it is to be 
regretted that there has been so much talk of using them for what 
would probably be post-graduate work. For the student to enter 
thoroughly into the common life of the place he should not be older 
than his fellows, otherwise he will feel out of touch with them and 
will never be received by them on an equal footing. 

And lastly, the Canadian student, whether he goes as a Rhodes 
scholar or not, will, I think, be in an exceptional position to appre- 
ciate all the good that the University has to offer. The course at our 
universities 1s so strenuous, and involves so much learning of what 
are often dull and uninteresting facts, that I think no better combi- 
nation can be imagined than for one who has learnt to work and who 
has all those facts stored in his mind, to go into a larger life, where 
he will be able to apply those facts and at the same time modify 
-and widen many of his ideas, by contact with methods of thought 

that are often very different from those that hold sway in Canada. 


P. G. C. CAMPBELL. 


FORESTRY PROBLEMS IN ONTARIO. 


HERE are in the Province of Ontario three great forestry prob- 
lems, which may be briefly stated as follows :—1st: The preser- 
vation and extension of the forest still existing in the agricultural 
districts in the southern part of the Province. 2nd: The economic 
utilization of the extensive pine and spruce forests in the central and 
northern parts of the Province in such a way as to make them a per- 
petual source of supply, and this without decreasing the present stock. 
3rd: The re-foresting of the lands in the southern parts of the same 
region that have been lumbered and in many cases burned over. 

Of these, the first is frequently looked upon as of the least im- 
portance, and it is probably the most difficult, owing to the fact that 
the land is in the hands of private owners, who cannot always be de- 
pended on to do the’best for the future interests of the community. 
Until within the last few years, the forest was looked upon, in all the 
agricultural districts, as an incumbrance and something to be got rid 
of as quickly and as easily as possible. When timber become less 
plentiful and of more value, greater care was taken of it, and within 
recent years it has begun to dawn on the minds of owners that a fair 
proportion of “bush” land is not an unmixed evil, may indeed be de- 
sirable or even necessary in an agricultural country. In consequence 
something has been done in the way of preserving and improving ex- 
isting forest, and in some cases planting and seeding have been car- 
ried on to a limited extent. 

The percentage of woodland in many Ontario counties, that 
were primeval forests less than a century ago, is now much less than 
in the agricultural districts of Europe that have been under cultiva- 
tion for a thousand years. In Germany 26 per cent. of the whole, 
area is forest, and in Austria 30 per cent. Prussia has 2314 and Sax- 
ony 27 per cent. of forest, and this, too, in the face of the fact that 
these two states together have less than three acres of land per head 
of the population. In what is known as Old Ontario, there are only 
six counties where the woodland is reported as being more than 25 
per cent. ; sixteen in which it is between 20 and 25 per cent., and there 
are eleven counties in which it is less than 10 per cent. Although 
there is only one county (Victoria) showing less than five per cent. 
of woodland, yet there are forty-four townships where the proportion 
falls below that figure. 

In these counties there is a large area, equal to about three- 
fourths of the woodland, of what is reported as waste land. This 
land is of a very varied character. Much of it is swamp, some rocky 
land, unfit for cultivation, and but poorly adapted for pasturage, and 
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some is partly wooded, having once been cleared or partly cleared 
and then pastured, but being better adapted to the growth of wood 
than anything else, the few trees remaining have survived and in 
some cases added to their numbers. This land is valueless in its 
present condition, and in fact is good for nothing else but the growth 
of forest. If it were re-forested it would in most counties bring the 
amount up to a desirable proportion. 

It may be asked, why should land be retained under forest if it 
can be utilized for agricultural purposes? What are the objects of 
retaining as forest a considerable proportion of the land of an agri- 
cultural district? To these questions three general answers may be 
given: First, owing to the influence of forests on climatic conditions, 
their utility in retaining moisture, moderating temperature, and ser- 
ving as wind-breaks, it is claimed by authorities that not less than 25 
per cent., certainly not less than 20 per cent., of an area should be 
forest if the best agricultural results are to be reached. Second, the 
lands under forest are generally of little value for anything else and 
the timber that may be harvested, under proper conditions, is worth 
much more than any other crop that could be grown on them, espe- 
cially when it is kept in mind that if cleared they would in most cases 
be simply waste land. Third, the timber so produced is an absolute 
necessity to the industry and comfort of the community. The ques- 
tion of fuel alone is one of great importance. Ontario is dependent 
on the mines of Pennsylvania for her supply of coal, and the strike of 
last year served to show how unreliable that source of supply may be. 
An adequate forest area under proper management would in the util- 
ization of its refuse alone go a long way towards supplying the whole 
of Southern Ontario with fuel for domestic purposes at least. Inthe 
-Southern district where the best hardwood grows well the timber is 
of immense value for manufacturing purposes. Hickory, for in- 
stance, is a rapid grower, 1s most valuable while still small, and is in 
constant demand. The writer is informed by the manager of one in- 
dustry at St. Thomas, Ont., that good second growth hickery is 
worth $14 or $16 per cord, and he says that the problem of his busi- 
ness is to get raw material. There is no difficulty about finding a 
market for all the finished goods he can get timber for. As things 
are going at present the supply will be exhausted in a very short time 
and industries using such timber will be closed up. Not only so, but 
as timber of the kinds required does not grow in the present forest 
districts of Ontario or Canada, there will be a real need of our people 
unsupplied. 

What is the remedy for this state of things? Chiefly education. 
The farmers who own the lands must be taught the dangers of de- 
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foresting and the way to utilize the forest they have and to re-forest 
at least their waste lands. The assessment on woodland is 
now higher than on waste, hence there is a temptation to realize on 
the timber and convert forest into cleared land, even if when cleared 
itis of no value. On the other hand, there is a tendency to return, as 
waste, land on which there is some timber growing, and which if 
stock were excluded could soon be converted into healthy forest by 
scientific methods. The removal of the discrimination in the matter 
of assessment would be a step in the way of encouragement, and the 
education will necessarily be a matter of time. It will have to be 
done by means of the farmers’ institutes, and the schools. Nature 
study is now receiving some attention in the Public School course and 
is likely to receive more and more. Into this could easily and profit- 
ably be introduced directions for the planting, care, and utilization of 
trees. 

The second of the problems mentioned is perhaps the one of the 
greatest economic importance. The timber which is still the proper- _ 
ty of the people is now being disposed of so as to yield a considerable 
proportion of the provincial revenue, and at the same time to furnish 
employment to a large number of our people both directly and indi- 
rectly, as well as supplying the demand for lumber both of ourselves 
and our neighbours. The importance, from this point of view, of the 
extensive forests of north-western Ontario to the eastern prairie 
region of Canada cannot be over-estimated, and if the supply of raw 
material were cut off from the various wood-working industries that 
draw their supplies from the forest districts of central Ontario the 
result can be easily imagined. Hence the importance of dealing with 
this forest area so as to make it a perpetual source of supply. The 
average annual cut should not exceed the average increase. There 
should be no decrease in the capital, whatever the demand may be. 
The first effort, however, should be directed towards increasing the 
production to its limit. A very large part of the land is unfit for ag- 
riculture and so can be economically useful only when under forest, 
and like any other land should be made to yield as large a crop as 
possible. | 

The policy pursued by the province has been to retain possession 
of the land when selling the timber The lumberman or speculator 
buys at auction the right to cut the timber, paying therefor a lump 
sum, in addition to which certain fixed stumpage and other dues must 
be paid when the timber is cut. There is no restriction as to time, 
and “limits” are now “under license” that have been so for half a 
century, the original license having been renewed from year to year. 
The intention of the annual renewal seems, in the first place, to have 
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been to make provision for the incoming settlers, the Department of 
Crown Lands thus leaving itself free to dispose of the land to 
settlers at any time. Only small parts of the old “limits” have been 
settled and it has now come to be seen that on much of the land it is 
unwise to allow settlement, and that it would have been better both 
for the settler and for the land had it been prohibited earlier. The 
land being unfit for agriculture, the settler could not subsist on it 
when the timber was all gone, and in many cases he has been the 
means of starting fires that have caused great loss, besides making the 
land unfit for even the growth of forest for many years to come. The 
provincial authorities realizing this have now set apart certain tracts 
as forest reserves, in which no settlement is allowed. At present 
there are four of these, comprising altogether about 2,634,000 acres. . 
Two small reserves have been lumbered and burned over and are 
now in process of being re-forested by natural agencies. Of the 
other two, the Algonquin National Park is largely under license and 
_ the timber is now being cut. The other is known as the Temogami 
reserve, comprising 1,400,000 acres of virgin forest. There are 
other large areas that will no doubt be brought under the operations 
of the Forest Reserves Act shortly, especially if some of the proposed 
railways at present so much talked of are built through the district. 

It is in connection with tracts of this kind that one of the most 
important of forestry questions arises. In any virgin forest under 
normal conditions are trees of all ages from the seedling to the patri- 
arch of the forest, whose days of vigorous growth are long since past 
and whose decline and death are not far off. These trees occupy 
space that otherwise might be occupied by vigorous and rapidly 
growing trees. Take any area of virgin forest and it will be on an 
average of no more value a hundred years hence than at the present 
time except for the increased price the timber might command, and in 
the interval no benefit has been derived from it. But if mature trees 
were harvested when ready, so that young trees might have room 
and light for rapid growth, a constant revenue might be obtained and 
the forest at the end of the century be much more valuable than at 
present, as has been proved by experience. Th application of scien- 
tific methods such as would bring about these results over an area so 
large as the forest region of central Ontario will be a work requiring 
much time and patience, but it is what will ultimately have to be ac- 
complished, if we are to make the most of one of the resources with 
which nature has blessed us. 

In dealing with considerable areas, the 1deal method is to cut 
only mature, dead, or dying trees at short intervals, thus giving 
young and partly grown ones a chance to increase their rate of 
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growth. This, however, is not always practicable especially in deal- 
ing with conditions such as exist in our north country. The cost of 
road construction and other engineering work is greater than where 
a clear cut is contemplated, as the works are necessarily of a more 
permanent character. Transportation and handling cost more in 
proportion for small quantities than for large. Risk of destruction 
by fire is increased by the debris of the “cut” and wind is more likely 
to blow down and destroy the stand when its power of resistence 1s 
lessened by the removal of many of its strongest members. l‘or these 
reasons among others, it will probably be found, for many years to 
come at least, that the most profitable, perhaps the only possible plan, 
will be to lumber an area cutting it clean and then moving on, leaving 
the lumbered district to re-forest itself. 

One question that will require very careful attention, and is call- 
ing for attention even now, is what should constitute a clean cut. 
Should the lumberman be allowed to take everything that is worth 
carrying away without any regard whatever for the future, as seems 
to have been and is still the custom? Should he be forced by regula- 
tion or by such a change in the method of imposing dues as would 
make the cutting of small timber unprofitable, to leave the young 
trees for future growth? The more completely the forest cover is 
removed the greater the extent to which the floor is dried up and ren- 
dered barren, and the greater the danger from fire. The character 
of the ground in most of the regions is such that when fire occurs it 
not only kills the growing trees but leaves the surface in such a con- 
dition that no new forest growth can be expected for some time. It 
certainly seems reasonable that the extent of the cutting should be 
restricted in some way. In other words, the lumberman should be 
subject to the judgment of a skilled officer of the government as to 
what should be cut and what left. As much care should be bestow- 
ed on future development as on present profit. There will also have 
to be a time limit with licenses, within which the lumbering must be 
completed and re-foresting started. 

In regard to the third of the proposed problems, it need only be 
said here that the matter of main importance is to prevent fire. If 
fire can be kept out, the process of re-foresting will be comparatively 
speedy. Although we may learn much from the experience of others, 
' our conditions are to some extent peculiar, and a native School of 
Forestry would have to consider them carefully. A considerable 
tract of forest land, of which the province has yet an abundance, 
should be placed under the control of this school to be used both for 
teaching and for the purposes of experiment and investigation. 


RICHARD LEES. 
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FREE TRADE VERSUS A PREFERENTIAL TARIFF. 


EN years ago a public man in England who dared to question 
the doctrine of Free Trade would have damaged his career ir- 
retrievably and been in some danger of being considered a freak. It 
mattered nothing that the most progressive and intellectual nations 
of the world, France, Germany, and the United States, had all dis- 
carded the doctrine and were striding with seven leagued boots in 
the other direction. To Englishmen the word of Cobden was a very 
Gospel, and to hint a doubt of it was a kind of “heresy” which was 
more dangerous to a man than if he had attacked the authority of the 
Pentateuch and the Synoptics combined. No cabinet of any complex- 
ion would have opened the question at any price. In 1877 when the 
sugar refining industry of Britain and the West Indian carriers of 
the Clyde were being ruined by the foreign bounty system, the Gov- 
ernment looked on with the sublime stoicism of saints or fanatics. 
The nation was really a little uneasy and disturbed at heart, but it 
was soothed by able editors who had read a little economy and were 
accustomed to praise the ‘‘free breakfast table” of Mr. Bright. The 
philosophical experts in economy clashed their symbols and cheered 
the sufferers into the arms of Moloch. That was the first popular 
sensation in the serious duel which had just commenced, England 
and Free Trade versus the other nations and Protection. 

Few realized how serious the conflict was to be, for the relative 
position of the antagonists disguised the results and has continued to 
disguise them in some measure, to this day. England started with 
enormous advantages in the way of existing manufactures, accumu- 
lated capital, long established trade connections, and great areas 
abroad where her influence was predominant and in many cases ex- 
clusive if she chose to make it so. It is quite as well that in these 
days she did not choose to make it exclusive. For one thing it was 
superfluous to do so, her superiority in resources, both natural and 
acquired, was so crushing. Then it had been the experience of the 
British people for more than a generation that the removal of any 
preference, any restriction on trade, any monopoly, from Navigation 
Laws to tariff duties, did no harm to the constantly swelling volume 
of British trade, but rather stimulated it. 

Britain was then far and away the first of manufacturing coun- 
tries and the great freight carrier of the world. Anything that wi- 
dened the channels of trade in almost any quarter of the globe brought 
most of the increase to her shores. Commerce did not in these times 
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lie so much in the hands of great organizations controlling whole 
routes and lines of traffic by sea and land alike. The old chartered 
company with its royal privileges had passed away; the modern syn- 
dicate with its immense capital and highly organized service had not 
yet taken possession of the field. Over-sea commerce was distribu- 
ted amongst a great number of what would now be considered small 
shipowners, merchants and brokers, who snapped up freights wher- 
ever there was a new opening for trade, and in this traffic the British 
were pre-eminent, as the Dutch had been before them. In the ab- 
sence of national steamship lines with established routes and ports of 
call, English bottoms, always ready and numerous, carried the wine 
and oil and nuts of Palermo, Tarragona and Charente across the At- 
lantic, and secured the freight from Lima and Rio de Janeiro to 
Hamburg and Marseilles as readily as ships hailing from the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean; more readily, indeed, for the demand for 
English manufactures, English iron and coal, made a steady basis for 
outward freights. It was an excellent field for free Trade from the 
British point of view, and the British people comprehended the situ- 
ation sufficiently to make Free Trade a national doctrine. Cobden 
and the Manchester school succeeded in finally elevating it into a na- 
tional gospel, which was to convert all the nations, and left it as a 
heritage to the Liberal party. It was all the easier for them to do so 
that taxation and preferential duties had frequently been associated 
with discontent and misfortune in the history of Great Britain and 
the colonies, as taxation is very sure to be when it is imposed simply 
by the will of one country on another. 

Other nations were naturally shyer in accepting the new doc- 
trine. Some foreign economists, particularly French ones, were at- 
tracted by the philosophical completeness of the Free Trade theory 
and gave it their enthusiastic adherence, but the practical statesman- 
ship of France, Germany and the United States, eventually decided 
against it. Each of these countries adopted a policy of protecting in 
various ways, by bounty, subsidy, or tariff regulation the great in- 
dustrial and commercial lines which they considered were capable of 
being profitably developed amongst them. There might even be 
some which it is desirable to protect at a financial loss, as France 
does her fisheries, for the sake of seamen to man her navy. It isa 
matter for practical and scientific statesmanship, not for an @ priori 
theory which precludes all action one way or the other. 

The other nations far from being converted from the error of 
their ways, as the Manchester School predicted, have continued ever 
more confidently on the path of protection. The last message of 
President Roosevelt declared that the people of the United States had 
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definitely accepted the principle, and it cannot now be said to be a 
case of fostering new and weak industries there. The President is 
probably as well aware as the advocates of Free Trade that American 
wire is sold in Canada 50 per cent. cheaper than it is in the country 
where it is manufactured, and he seems quite satisfied to accept the 
fact. Perhaps the other fact that the vast mercantile organizations 
of the States manage to attract and absorb many millions of Cana- 
dian and foreign capital seems to be some compensation to him. 
That capital bears its share in providing work for and paying the 
high living wage of the American workman. At any rate the ques- 
tion is somewhat more complicated than it seemed to the old doctrin- 
aire school. 

Great Britain is now beginning to realize that the conditions 
have changed very much since 1850, when the great era of Free 
Trade began. The other nations have succeeded in building up in- 
dustries to supply their own needs ; they protect their own trade areas 
carefully and they are now seeking to capture the undefended areas 
of the British Empire with all the help which protection in various 
forms in the markets they control gives them. The United States 
and Germany in particular have gone ahead at a rate which forces 
Englishmen to admit either some inferiority in their position or their 
capacity for business, or else that there is something wrong with the 
doctrine of Free Trade. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, with characteristic 
American respect for magnitude, thinks the matter is settled by a 
comparison of the size and population of the respective countries. It 
it true Mr. Carnegie will not consent to apply his foot-rule to any- 
thing but little England. Canada, he says, does not give much pro- 
mise of development, nor Australia. But Englishmen will not read- 
ily admit that the British Empire with its immense population and 
great areas is an inferior field when properly handled to anything 
that the United States or Germany can command; and I think they 
will try some form of protection before they admit inferior capacity. 

The latest developments in this long commercial struggle have 
at length shaken English equanimity. The use which the large mer- 
cantile companies of our time can make of protection, subsidies, and 
well directed state support in general has been illustrated by the phe- 
nomenal growth of the German mercantile marine. In one year 
Britain has seen a considerable amount of her shipping merged un- 
der American control, and German tonnage take a superior position in 
the Atlantic passenger traffic. For some years indeed the English 
faith in Free Trade has been little more than a tradition. Everyone 
has kept on saying that the nation will not stand a protective tariff or 
a tax on food-stuff, but is not himself sure but it might be the right 
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thing. Mr. Chamberlain has at length, with characteristic courage 
and ability, brought the question forward in its true form as one pro- 
perly involving the trade area and interests of the whole Empire. 

At any rate it is time for Great Britain to shake herself free 
from the tyranny of a Free Trade doctrine, which no statesman dared 
to discuss freely before the country. Mr. Balfour’s speech in the re- — 
cent Parliamentary debate was a very able summary of the question. 
His speech really contrasts strikingly with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s absurd deprecation of the attempt to form “squalid 
bonds” of commercial arrangements with the Colonies, and with Sir 
Charles Dilke’s ercncaias is use of the term “heresy.” The pre- 
sent age is an age of tariff wars, and Mr. Balfour made a very effect- 
ive point when he spoke of the defenceless position of a country which 
entered upon every tariff negotiation with a foreign nation with its 
hands tied. Speaking from experience he described it as an ‘“emi- 
nently disagreeable” position. That is a British premier’s quiet way 
of describing a situation which an American in the same place would 
characterize as absurd and intolerable. Then, as Mr. Balfour went 
on to point out, it allows foreign nations to insert the wedge of a dis- 
crinimatory tariff against the self-governing colonies, as Germany 
has sought to do in the case of Canada. Such a policy, the Premier 
declared, they would be forced to oppose by retaliatory tariffs. 

It is clear, then, that a scientifically protective taritf for the Em- 
pire is to have at least fair hearing in Great Britain, and it is possible 
that the new policy may find eventually more favour with the country 
than the Liberal leaders allow themselves to think. They rely very 
largely on the old cry that the poor man’s bread must not be taxed. 
The comparatively low wages and the low standard of living of the 
British workman forty years ago rendered any proposal which would 
make the loaf a penny dearer impossible then. It may be somewhat 
different now. Then the staple arguments against a preferential 
policy do not seem to be very strong. The argument, for example, 
that foreign nations, which at present take five-sixths of Britain’s 
exports, would retaliate against an imperial preferential tariff need 
not disturb any friend of the British Empire. Foreign nations are 
already doing all they safely can to dispense with British exports, and 
they are far more likely to be respectful towards a powerful Imperial 
tariff union than they are towards the present position of Great Brit- 
ain, which Premier Balfour describes as defenceless. Still less am I 
impressed by the other argument that the United States, because 
they export so many million dollars of food-stuffs to Britain, would 
protect the British food supply in time of war. The argument is 
vicious because it bases the safety of Great Britain on the good will 
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and interest of a foreign power; and I think it is fallacious, for unless 
the United States had more serious reasons to quarrel with a combin- 
ation powerful enough to attack Great Britain, they would hardly do 
so on account of a temporary check in their exports. Moreover, even 
under a preferential tariff for the Empire, the United States would 
continue to be for a long time great exporters to Great Britain, and 
would be as likely to claim entry for two hundred millions worth as 
for four hundred millions worth. 

Much of the difficulty in connection with a policy of protection 
arises from the fact that it is confused both by its opponents and 
some of its advocates with particular s¢hemes for bolstering up in- 
herently weak and unprofitable industries of every kind. It is evi- 
dent, for example, that a country like Canada, with a small popula- 
tion and no great accumulation of capital, must be careful in this re- 
spect. Canada cannot afford to give high protection to industries 
which do not possess in the first instance an adequate home market, 
which they can command on reasonable terms and from which they 
can draw natural vigour. That is the first consideration. To grant 
indiscriminate protection would simply be putting the nation’s money 
in the pockets of a limited number of capitalists without any proper 
compensation. Protection must be scientific; in Premier Balfour’s 
phrase, it must be part of a “big policy’ which has great ends in view 
and is reasonably certain of accomplishing them. Sir Wilfrid Laur- 
ier’s demand, for example, in the recent debate on the iron and steel 
industries, for an answer to certain questions and for full informa- 
tion as to the condition of those industries before granting further 
proiection, seems just and reasonable. If the facts warrant it, lit 
_ there be protection; if not, no. But in the present condition of the 
industrial world it seems equally absurd to decide beforhand that 
there must be no protection in any case or that there must be protec- 
tion in every case. 


MR. STRATTON’S ABSOLVITUR. 


The report of the Commissioners on the charges of corruption 
brought by Mr. Gamey against the Provincial Secretary, Mr. Strat- 
ton, is now before the country. «Its chief finding, which is a legal 
absolvitur of Mr. Stratton, is such as almost everybody expected, but 
its manner of surveying and commenting on the materials of the case 
was probably a surprise to the whole country. 

The Commissioners’ chief finding is that “the corrupt charges 
(against Mr. Stratton) stand disproved by a great body of evidence, 
which appears to be more accurate and credible than that adduced in 
support thereof.”” The Commissioners also find that the evidence 
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“precludes the conclusion that the $3,000 was received by Mr. 
Gamey from the Provincial Secretary on or about the 11th Septem- 
ber”; that there is no evidence of a “bargain or sale” in the negotia- 
tions between Mr. Stratton and Mr. Gamey; that the letter which Mr. 
Gamey signed, offering his support to the Government “was not a 
factor in the withdrawal of the protest” against his election, and that 
there is nothing to show that Frank Sullivan was “in touch with the 
Provincial Secretary or in some way authorized to deal in his behalf.” 
These conclusions may not exactly reflect the general opinion which 
the country (that jury which the judges in one part of the report 
profcss to regard themselves as addressing) has formed of the situa- 
tion; but a tribunal proceeding on legal rules of evidence could not 
well reach any other result. For one thing the testimony of the 
chief witness, Mr. Gamey, was seriously tainted by the duplicity in- 
volved in the double part, or the successively opposite parts, which 
he played, and the contradictory statements into which he was conse- 
quently drawn. The judges allowed, doubtless very properly, see- 
ing Mr. Gamey was the accuser, a high legal value to those contra- 
dictions. 

It is to be noted also that the terms of the two general findings 
are highly dis¢griminatory. The judges dismiss with contemptuous 
brevity the general charge of conspiracy brought against the cabinet 
generally as resting on no evidence whatever, while they exonerate 
Mr. Stratton in such guarded terms that one may almost CeServe 
them as a Scotch verdict of Not Proven. 

It will perhaps surprise many that this report on a case which . 
exhibited in more or less strict connection all the familiar features of 
political corruption, propositions for timber deals, agreements for the 
saw-off, bargains for patronage, the employment of disreputable 
political agents, does not contain a single sentence reprobating the 
debased practices of the political machine. The Toronto News and 
the Montreal Star, two of the independent and powerful voices in 
this country express their surprise at this absence. Yet we can un- 
derstand some reserve on the part of the Commissioners in this re- 
spect. They had come to the conclusion that there was no legal evi- 
dence against Mr. Stratton, and none at all against the Cabinet gen- . 
erally, and to introduce into the report a denunciation of corrupt 
practices might have seemed like speaking with two voices and ta- 
king away with one hand the exoneration which they bestowed with 
the other. 

Had the judges been content with silence in this respect, the 
country, I think, would have understood and acquiesced. But the 
report goes in quite a different direction. So far from assuming a 
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monitory tone, its general remarks are of precisely the opposite char- 

acter. From these remarks, occurring in a report on a very scandal-_ 
ous case, however vou consider it, the intelligent foreigner who was 
unacquainted with the Canadian machine might gather that our poli- 
tical condition was immaculate and according to the very highest 
British standard as defined by Lord Grey and other authorities. The 
report contains, for example, a not very well-timed apology for the 
spoils system; it will also seem to many something very like a con- 
donation of the traffic in constituencies. Is it really to cover such de- 
grading cases of transferred allegiance as Mr. Gamey’s that the Com- 
missioners quote that highly ethical passage from a writer on the 
British Constitution which defends the procedure of the high-minded 
independent member who leaves his party because he cannot con- 
scientiously approve of their policy, and suggests that it would al- 
ways be a benefit to the country if the grounds on which he did so 
“were clearly ascertained and publicly announced”? To quote that 
passage as explaining and justifying the negotiations between Mr. 
Stratton and Mr. Gamey is to read it in a very thin legal way, robbed 
of all moral contents. 

Even of the saw-off system, which is at the root of much corrup- 
tion and afforded a kind of cover for these Stratton-Gamey negotia- 
tions, the judges have nothing to say except that it is not forbidden 
by the laws of the country, “though,” they add in a gentle paren- 
thesis, “it might well be.” 

The analysis also which the Commissioners make of the evi- 
dence has manifestly impressed many as peculiar. No doubt this may 
be partly explained as the natural difference between a popular view 
of evidence and a strictly legal one. The dominant character of the 
analysis, for example, seems to be that the Commissioners estimate 
each incident and transaction severely by itself, allowing it no con- 
firmatory value as part. of a connected series. The first timber pro- 
position ended in nothing and does not therefore, say the judges, 
“have much real importance”; the interview with Mr. Hammond re- 
garding the concerted letter to the Globe concerns, we are told, “a 
comparatively minor branch of the inquiry”; Mr. Stratton’s sugges- 
tion to Mr. Hammond to forget some things in the witness-box can- 
not, the Commissioners sav, “overshadow the substantial evidence on 
the other side,” and not being able to do that, it apparently does no- 
thing. At least the Comniissioners do not care to say what effect it 
had on their minds. To many also the stress which the eminent 
judges lay on what they call Gamey’s “admissions,” will appear pe- 
culiar. These admissions are denials made by Gamey while he was 
still a sincere convert to the Government, or posing as such, that he 
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had received any money for the transference of his allegiance. We 
should have thought that the zs compulsiva of the situation took 
away mutch of the significance of these utterances. The Commission- 
ers also express the opinion that Gamey’s declaration in the letter of 
27 October concerted between him and Mr. Strafton to the effect that 
the writer in offering his support to the Government had no other 
motive than the best interests of his constituency “effectively nega- 
tives any money consideration.” I am afraid the country is hardly 
prepared to take such a high view of Mr. Gamey’s conduct or vera- 
city. It may be very good law, if Mr. Gamey is regarded simply as 
an accuser, to accept his statements as good against himself, and 
valueless, unless corroborated, against others. But in the very pe- 
culiar situation in which Mr. Gamey has placed himself, the country 
may fairly employ that principle with more reserve than the judges 
have thought proper to do. It is perhaps a very fair example of the 
characteristic difference which may exist between a popular and a 
strictly legal opinion. | 

In one part of their report the Commissioners seem to define 
their position as partly that of judges addressing the whole country 
as the jury with whom the final verdict rests. That, they remark, is 
“the nearest analogy to the present inquest.” As a humble individual 
in that jury we have given a frank and candid opinion. We fully 
appreciate the very difficult character of the task set before the Com- 
missioners. We confess we think there is something peculiar in the 
report, but then there is also something peculiar and almost without 
example in the case. After all, the country may do well to keep in 
mind that the actual terms of the finding exonerating Mr. Stratton, 
and, we need hardly say, those entirely absolving the rest of the Cab- 
inet, are sufficiently discriminatory and such as no reasonable person 
could find fault with. As to the rest of the report it is evident that 
the judges had in their mind, as a controlling factor of the case, the 
opinion that the accuser was a man whose character for veracity was 
seriously tainted by his own confessions, and that his accusation was 
part of a deceitful and degrading series of manceuvres which ambig- 
uous at first in their meaning, eventually developed into an attempt 
to entrap the Government. Some may think he found a weak spot 
there. Some. may think the judges think so also. But it would try 
an angel to make a satisfactory report on such an ambiguous and 
complicated case. The document is certainly not “the masterly con- 
spectus” which the Globe hastened to pronounce it. 


JAMES CAPPON. 
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MOLIERE. 


(1622-1673). 


OLIERE died the year before Milton. He and the New Eng- 
land Puritan, at his fiercest, were contemporaries; with less 
perhaps in common than the courtiers of Louis XIV had witha Chac- 
tas. Coming of age in the first year of that reign, 1643, Moliére’s 
chief plays—all, indeed, except the earliest sketches—were written 
in the fifteen years, 1658-73, almost coinciding with the first 
years in which Louis XIV guided in person the most powerful of 
European nations, and fostered the greatest literature of the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

It was no vain flattery that was addressed by great minds to 
le grand monarque; such as might be addressed to a Queen Anne or 
even to a Queen Elizabeth. And in no sense is le siécle de Louis 
XIV more worthy of its French name, /e grand siécle, than in the 
protection and the intelligent sympathy given by the prince to those 
who do him more honour than he did them. He may not have look- 
ed with an eye of single purpose: at least he was not a blind patron: 
Therefore he had some of the modesty of one to whom something is 
known; and when he asked Boileau, “Who is the greatest among those 
who surround us now ?” and when the critic’s answer was, ‘‘Moliére,” 
the king replied, “I had not thought so, but you are a better judge of 
these things than I.”’ Vauvenargues came and gave preference to 
Racine over Moliére—Réflexions critiques sur quelques poétes, 1-237 
—‘for Moliére’s subjects,” he said, “are low, his language negligent 
and incorrect, his characters bizarre and eccentric; while on the other 
hand Racine takes sublime themes, presents us with noble types, and 
writes with simplicity and elegance.” And yet Vatvenargues is able 
to discern the secret of the popularity of Moliére and the foundation 
of the common opinion that no other dramatist had carried his own 
kind of art so far as Moliére had carried his: “The reason is, I fancy, 
that he is more natural than any of the others ;and this is an important 
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lesson for everybody who wishes to write.”* Mr. Morley adds— 
V auvenargues, pp. 14-15—he did not see how nearly everything went 
in this concession, that Moliére was, above all, natural. 

The writers of le grand siecle wrote for the court. But by a 
court there, you mean the perfection of worldly life, for whom intel- 
lect, the sense of beauty and manners were living necessities, and in 
which there were noble types also of high and spiritual thought. 
What did the court of the brutal-spoken Elizabeth know about 
Shakespeare, in this sense; or the court of the debauched cynic, 
Charles II, about Milton—or even about a Dryden? 

At Louis XIV’s court Moliére’s plays were presented, and had 
’ for critics of praise or of blame, Boileau, Moliére’s friend for most of 
his life, and Racine, who quarrelled with Moliére, indeed; though 
even in the strife of the men of the age of Bossuet and Fénelon there 
seems to have been dignity, if not the retort courteous. With Mol- . 
iére’s name are connected great priests—Bourdaloue, who strove 
against his influence when alive; Bossuet, who pitied the comic actor 
when dead, and Fénelon, the spirit nobly strong yet loving, who 
blamed the false austerity in which, as it seemed to him, the dramatist 
had covered what was virtuous. - 

These all outlived Moliere’s fifty-one years; and Fénelon did not 
die until 1715, in the same year as the king, when the greatness of 
France both in material and in spiritual and mental things seemed 
passing, and the confidence of Moliére was replaced by the warning 
voice of the exile of Cambray, banished, it may have been, for pro- 
phesying evil tidings of truth. Moliére, dying before this time of 
gloom, died, too, before the sterner religious régime in the latter half 
of the reign of Madame de Maintenon’s reformed husband; and this 
was well, it has been thought, for the author of Le Tartuffe, Don 
Juan, and L’école des femmes.t 





*'« Moliére est comique de sang froid; il fait rire et ne rit pas; c’est 1a ce que 
constitue son excellence,'’ says Joubert of le Contempilateur. Besides, t> apply 
Dryden : ‘‘ ] admire Racine; but I love Moliére.” 


tIt is priests, indeed, who have written : 


“ Tu réeformas et la ville, et la cour ; 
Mais quelle en fut la récompense ? 
Les Francais rougiront up jour 
De leur peu de reconnaissancé. 
I] leur fallut un comedien 
Qui mit a les polir sa gloire et son étude ; 
Mais, Moliére a ta gloire il ne manquerait rien, 
Si, parmi les défauts que tu peignis si bien, 
Tu les avais repris de leur ingratitude.” 


—(Le pére Bouhours). 


And, 
‘‘ Plaudebat, Moleri, tibi plenis aula theatris ; 
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In the world of great creators in literature the author of Le Mi1s- 
anthrope walks among the chief. We need not, with Sainte Beuve, 
try to decide how many there be of his equals ; but we can be sure the 
critic is right when he says: C’est 4 mon sens comme un bienfait pub- 
lic que de faire aimer Moliére a plus de gens. 

He is the guide of those who wish to see clearly in what con- 
cerns men and things, who wish neither to deceive nor be deceived— 
but who are not afraid to show what is in their own hearts, and who 
desire to penetrate and lay bare what is in the hearts of other men.* 

And English speaking people especially, do they want anything 
more than teaching from the French, from the Frenchman, from 
Moliére? Their own literatures are weak where French literature is 
so strong, in noble comedies of satire: more than that, these people 
lack the spirit of which Moliére is the incarnation. Not to say that it 


_ is good to feel with a religious spirit, with a social spirit, so different, 


for which so many of our conventional observances are absurdities, 
there is wanting more or less to the English (and perhaps to English- 
speaking people generally), clearness instead of logical confusion, 
ridicule of individual eccentricity, rather than a contentment with 
each man having his own opinions, no matter what; there is wanting . 
a literary conscience, in fact; and a frankness, and honest love and 
understanding of the best in and for itself, whatever be the sphere 
wherein it lies. And these things are of great worth; in order that 
when Puritanism lets go its hold, art may not be confounded with 
luxury or dilettantism ; nor prudishness be the only guard for virtue, 
nor the names of simplicity and true liberty be given to a half-liked 
and abominable vulgarity. There is a simplicity that is wanting, a 





Nunc eadem meerens post tua fata gemit. 
Si risum nobis movisses parcius olim, 
Parcius, heu ! lacrymis tingeret ora dolor.’’"—(Mgr. Huet). 


Massillon himself found fault with Tartuffé because it was not fierce enough; be- 
cause it mocked at false devotion, and it should have denounced :— 

" Je conviens que l’hypocrisie est digne de l’exécration de Dieu et des hommes, 
que l’abus qu’il fait de la religion est le plus grand de tous les crimes ; que les déris- 
ions et les satires sout trop douces pour décrier un vice qui mérite l’horreur du genre 
humain ; et qu'un théatre profane a eu tort de ne donner que du ridicule 4 un carac- 
tere abominable, si honteux et si affligeant pour l’Eglise ; et qui doit plutét exciter 
les larmes et l'indignation que la risée des fidéles.” | 


Still, critical laics have confessed that 


** Moliére s'est joué dans Zartuffe de la forme des affections religieuses, et c’est 
la sans doute, un grand mal.'’—(Joubert). | 

‘* Ce n’est pas seulement la fausse dévotion que Moliére a attaqué, c'est plutét 
la religion. Non pas la religion en tant que dogme et ‘credo’; c’est la religion en 
tant que principe, toutes les religions en tant qu’elles se proposent de discipliner et 
de retréner la nature, d'opposer un obstacle aux libres manifestations de l’instinct.”' 
—(Brunetiére). : oa 


*Gérusez. ° 
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pleasure in little things, a lightness of spirit, bonhonue, without sec- 
ond thoughts, or thoughts of gain, a lightness of spirit: the burden 
being removed, in order that life may be free, simple, and perhaps 
even joyous; not that the slave set free may behave as if simplicity 
should be rowdyism. Puritanism—a spirit, not a sect—being remov- 


ed, what is left but silliness or license? In answering that question . 


we shall be aided by Moliére, and his like. We have to learn again 
the forgotten art of gaiety, says Hawthorne, of his own countrymen, 
anyway. “Ah, le rire fidéle prouve un coeur sans détours.” 

“Moliére belongs to no nation,” said the nglish actor Kemble. 
“One day the god of comedy wishing to write, became a man, and 
happened to fall in France.’”’ That has a truth: he is for all. Yet 
we shall not forget his being specially French, and of his age. 

What he thought of comedy as he used it, let him say himself— 


in La critique de lécole des femmes, that apology for the earlier - 


piece. Dorante’s is the voice of the author: “I am sure it is far easier 
to stir up lofty feelings, and so rail against fortune, accuse the fates, 
and insult the gods, than it is to get to know well the ridiculous un- 
‘reality of men, and to show up their faults on the stage while giving 
pleasure to the onlookers. When writing of great heroes, you 
say what comes into your head: you are not supposed to describe 
them as they are, and you can just follow the flight of your imagina- 
tion, leaving truth behind, many a time, while hunting after what is 
marvellous. But when writing of men, you must tell of them as they 
are, and must think you have done nothing, if the people of your own 
day do not find their own likeness in what you have written. In the 
more solemn plays, you need not be blamed if only you write well and 
with good sense; but in plays like mine there must be jesting; and 
there is nothing harder than to give upright modest people good 
cause for a laugh.”* The preface to Tartuffe says: “Some minds 
are so squeamish that they cannot stand any comedy at all. If the 
play is above-board and irreproachable, it is all the more dangerous, 
since the passions there shown touch the spectators the more, because 
these persons are honest and virtuous, and have feelings readily play- 
ed on by what they behold. That, however, does not seem to be 
much of a crime; unless people desire for us a state of virtue wherein 
with stockish breast and stony stare we shall have hearts insensible 
to anything whatever. 


*In this connection we may recall H. Blair, D.D., and his critical judgment : 
“ French comedy is an excellent school of manners [mores] ; while English comedy 
has been too often the school of vice.”’ 
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“T am not sure that such perfection is even possible for human 
nature : and, perhaps after all, it is better to guide and soften our pas- 
sions than to drive them out. 

“Tt is not that there are no places better worth frequenting than 
the theatre. And, of course, if there is to be blame for everything 
that does not directly concern God and our salvation, then comedy 
must go with the rest. I ask not for it to stay, only if you allow 
there may be intervals in your piety, and that men need amusement, 
among which comedy is as innocent as any, though, like everything 
else, it has been abused. Certainly there are comedies that have been 
justly censured ; but the comedy I am speaking of has in common with 
them only the name: they are two persons with habits simply dia- 
metrically opposite.”’ “Comedy, as I understand it, isa clever poem of 


-action, taking hold of men’s faults and showing them up with pleas- 


antry. And I mean, under one form of it or another, to mock at 
what are very real absurdities, wrong doings, or outrageous incon- 
sistencies in the miserable condition of men and women now living. 
My plays are not directed, in the first instance, against particular per- 
sons; but they are mirrors for hundreds.” Moliére agrees with 
Jaques that if men “be free, why then my taxing like a wild goose 
flies, unclaimed of any man.” “Of course,” as he goes on, “what I 
say, though it strike manners and customs first, does hit certain men 
by reflexion: when they are angry with me for condemning a fault, 
they thereby openly accuse themselves of the same. And so it is they 
themselves that they find mocked at in my plays. It is like the hypo- 
crites and Tartuffe; they could stand plenty of comedies wherein 
sacred things were attacked—what did they care for that? But 
Tartuffe they could not stand, for it attacks the hypocrites and scorns 
them.” | 

The comedy of Moliére takes the faults and absurdities of men 
more than their good qualities: but the creator of Alceste and Celi- 
meéne, or even of Don Juan, M. Jourdain, Argan, Arnolphe, and 
George Dandin, is no cynic, but a man sympathetic and pitying, ten- 
der though playful, and humorous with hardly more malice than in 
Puck’s ‘‘Lord, what fools these mortals be.” If he was cruel with 
anyone, it was with the religious hypocrite; and does not another 
thinker, Dante, give to such hypocrites the lowest place? But the 
ridiculous, self-satisfied courtiers, at the worst they are silly bores; 
and even the faculty, the doctors, Moliére said he thought their 
profession an excellent useful thing in itself, though not when shown 
in solemn pedantry by that insufferable person, Thomas Diafoirus. 
He it was who never as a child had played, and who now, for the 
first fruits of what he calls his love, offers to Angelique his medical- 
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student treatise against the circulation of the blood. Naturally, that 


young woman prefers Cléante, handsome and honest, of flesh and. 


warm circulating blood, such a young man as Moliére rejoiced in. 
But, “les plus excellentes choses sont sujettes 4 étre copiées par de 
mauvais singes qui meéritent d’étre bernés.”* “Il n’ y a chose si inno- 
cente ot. les hommes ne puissent porter du crime; point d’art salu- 
taire dont ils ne soient capables de renverser les intentions; rien de si 
bon en soi qu’ils ne puissent tourner a de mauvais usages. La méde- 
cine est un art profitable, et chacun le révére comme une des plus ex- 
cellentes choses que nous ayons; et cependant il y a eu des temps ou 
elle s’est rendue odieuse, et souvent on en a fait un art d’empoisonner 
les hommes.” > 

Moliére, like any greatest artist, admired much and strongly, 
admired admirable courage even in Don Juan, whose cruelty, I am 
sure, he hated ; admired Alceste’s nobility, though he laughed at the 
humour of fate which placed in the midst of a frivolous society one 
who had the heart of a hero of Corneille. Here was a strong man 
bound, chafing under the bit; overcome, laughed at, humiliated, by a 
pitiless Delilah. Did he not feel this who suffered so in his own life? 
Did he suffer less, because as a humorist, as an artist, he could place 
himself outside himself? He was not a preacher, not a philosopher 
in a so-called complete sense; he admired good in the bad, took bad 
as it must be in the good, explained nothing, feared no results of “a 
taste so catholic, so unexcluding.” Go to him, if not to learn how to 
support life throughout, yet to know yourselves, to know mankind, 
to gain admiration for many noble things wherever found, and to 
have a life richer in interest and sane amusement. Seeking that, 





*Préface des Precieuses ridicules. 
+Preface to Tartuffe. 


With regard to the doctors, it must be allowed that Moliere in practice was a 
shocking infidel. ‘* What does your doctor do for you?” asked the king. ‘Sire, 
we Chat a while together, he gives me medicines : I don’t take them, and I get well." 
Well, he never was; and the incurable consumptive had a grudge against those 
whose efforts had troubled him unavailingly, who but. 

‘' give 
The ill they cannot cure a name.”’ 
‘‘ Votre plus haut savoir n’est que pure chimére, 
Vains et peu sages medecins ; 
Vous ne pouvez guérir par vos grand mots latins 
La douleur qui me désesperé.”’ 


But of his doctor friend it is pleasant to hear—an honest man whom Moliére 
liked to be with ; though as to his doses, he thought this member of the faculty as 
deluded as the rest. Anyway, Moliere succeeded in getting court patronage for the 
doctor’s son. ‘‘ Oserais-je demander encore cette grace 4 Votre Majesté le propre 
jour de la grande resurrection de Tartuffe, ressuscité par vos bontés. Je suis par 
cette premiére faveur réconcilié avec les dévots, et je le serais, par cette seconde, 
avec les médecins.’’—(Troisitme Placet.) 
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you will not be disappointed, for here is “God’s plenty’—as Dryden, 
with less truth, said of Chaucer—here are “infinite riches in a little 
room.’’* | 
It was with Moliére as with the more simple naivetée 
of Goldsmith’s longsuffering and charitable vicar: “As some men 
gaze with admiration at the colours of a tulip, or the wing of a butter- 
fly, so I was by nature an admirer of happy human faces.” 

Here are young men, we are let hope, “of fresh and stainless 
youth”; maidens who are what Desdemona really was, and who na- 
turally rebel against the cruel absurdities of interested guardians like 
Arnolphe, money-hunting animals like Harpagon, silly match-makers 
like Géronte. “Love always makes those eloquent that have it.” 
“Who the deuce could all of a sudden have taught you so much about 
it?’ asks the wretched guardian of Agnés in L’école des femmes. 
Why, the girl had been locked up all her life, making stockings and 
night-caps for this fellow who, though he had never said anything 
even kind to her since ever she was in his charge, was to marry her 
just when he pleased. And now, Horace appears on the scene, and 
all is changed. There seems joy in the poet’s mind as well as in the 
lover’s heart. Agnés says to her guardian—Moliére and his young 
wife, indeed, played these parts; and yet, though he too had prepared 
his wife’s youth for himself, who could be less Arnolphe? 


‘But I see no harm in anything I have done." 

Arnolphe.—'' What, isn't it a scandalous thing to go after a young fellow like 
that ? 

Agnes.-—'' He is a man who says he wants to marry me. _I have followed your 
own lessons; you preached to me that by marriage all wrong-doing was taken away.’ 

Arn.—'' Quite true. But it was J who meant to marry you: I think I made 
that plain enough.”’ 

Agn.—You did ; however I tell you plainly he is more to my taste. Marriage, by 
you, is made a worry and a bore, a most hateful thing, judging by your words. But 
he—ah ! it seems all full of pleasures : he would make anyone wish to get married.” 

Arn.—'* And so you dare to love him ? ”’ 

Agn.—"' Yes, I love him.”’ 

Arn. —** And you’re insolent enough to say that out to me.” 

Agn.—‘' Why not, if it’s true?” 


*Audi alteram partem ; lest we be telling a truth that is half a truth :— 
‘'To have a cultivated mind, to be able to see things on many : sides, to have wide 
sympathy and power of generous appreciation,—is most desirable, and, without 
something of all this, not only is our life narrow and uninteresting, but our energy 
is turned in wrong directions, and our very religion is in danger of losing its cathol- 
icity . . . . {But} . . . Whatever may be said in praise of culture, of its 
power to make its possessor at home in the world of the best thought, the purest 
sentiment, the highest achievements of the race; of the freedom, the mildness, the 
reasonableness of the temper it begets; of its aim at completeness and perfection, 
it is nevertheless true, that if it be sought apart from faith in God and devotion to 
man, its tendency is to produce an artificial and unsympathetic character. The 
primal impulse of our nature is to action ; and unless we can make our thought a 
kind of deed, it seems to be vain and unreal; and unless the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the endowments which make the beauty and dignity of human life, give 
us new strength and will to work with God for the good of men, sadness and a sense 
of failure fall upon us.’'— (Bishop Spalding: Mducation and the Higher Life, p. 21). 
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Arn.—' Ought you to love him, you shameful girl ? "' 
Agn.--' Alas! I can’t help myself. He's the cause of it all; and I never 
duaaght about it, till I found it had all happened.” | 
Arn.—‘'* Then you should have driven away such love notions."’ 
A gn.—'‘' How can one drive away what’s pleasant ? ” 
Arn.—' Didn't you krow it would displease me ? "’ 


Agn.—'' Indeed I didn’t. What harm could it do you ?”’ 
Arn. —‘ I suppose I ought to feel only delighted. So it seems you don’t love 
me?’ 


Agn.— You?” 

Arn.—" Yes." 

Agn.—‘* Alas! I do not.’”’ 
Arn.—‘“' You do not?” 


Agn.—** Do you want me to tell you a lie ? ’’ 

Arn.—‘* And why don’t you love me, you impudent young woman? "’ 

Agn.—'' My goodness, you mustn't blame me. Why aren't you made to be 
loved as he is? I never hindered you from being made that same way.” 

Arn.—‘'I tried my best to make myself loved ; and now I’ve lost all my trouble."’ 

Agu.—'' Well, he must know more about it than you ; for he found no trouble 
making himself loved. . . But not all your talking has any effect on me. Horace 
with a couple of words would do more than it all."’ 


That is a piece of Moliere’s truthfulness and sympathy. He has 
some sympathy even for the poor, greedy, selfish Arnolphe, in his 
abandonment ; and as Arnolphe in his misery leaves them all, he is a 
sadder wreck even than Shylock, in so far as his is a meaner passion 
than that of the despised cruel Jew. They might have been so dif- 
ferent, Shylock and Arnolphe: they are so strangely gifted by for- 
tune with bad things more than with good. And poets did not here 
imagine the impossible: these strange contrasts in lives exist. Shy- 
lock and Arnolphe, even Don Juan and Iago, are of interest just be- 
cause, though sunk in much baseness, they are men and not mon- 
strous incarnations of iniquity, with whom we cannot feel. But 
“thus the whirlgig of time brings in his revenges.”’ 

It is the same spirit all through in Moliére, sympathy with what 
is of honest and true nature, setting forth what has not been spoiled 
by contact with the world, and when overloaded and hidden by con- 
ventionalities, drawing it out therefrom. Wherefore pretence, unre- 
ality, affectations, pedantry ; in learning, in snobbishness, in social life 
generally, and in religion, are mocked at, with loud enough guffaws 
at times, or with sly humour in all its quiet notes, kindly, or yet again 
fiercely. Life as it really is he makes known to us. And, when 
wearied by the vain shadows we meet day by day, we get new 
strength of interest by coming to those men and things who have 
such reality in his pages. We might, we think, even thus know one 
another in what we are pleased to call real life. But that is impos- 
sible, ‘“‘so the destinies decree’ ; and as Touchstone’s comfortable phil- 
osophy further settles it, “travellers must be content.” 

Such sympathy, then, as Moliére had with Agnes and her frank 
love for an upright man like Horace, he had for Angélique, whom 
her old valetudinarian father would marry to that interesting Thom- 
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as Diafoirus—he who had offered the girl the first-fruit treatise, and 
promised to take her to see a dissection—a rising solid body as he was 
in the ranks of Argan’s beloved faculty of medicine. He was a phy- 
sician ; further, he had money— 
“For gold in phisik is a cordial, 
Therefore he lovede gold in special’”— 

and Moliére’s humanity was glad to know how persistently the An- 
geélique’s of his time refused to care about proper position and worid- 
ly goods, in comparison with what poor young people think more in- 
teresting. ‘‘Pensez-vous qu’on soit capable d’aimer de certains maris 
qu'il y af On les prend parce qu'on ne s’en peut défendre, et que 
l’on dépend des parents qui n’ont des yeux que pour le bien 
M’avez-vous avant le mariage demandé mon consentement, et si je 
voulais de vous? Vous'n’avez consulté, pour cela, que mon pére et 
ma mére, et ce sont eux, proprement, qui vous ont épousé.” Thus 
reflects, and not without reason, that certainly detestable bad wife, 
Madame George Dandin. And so Angélique wanted to marry Clé- 
ante—because she was fond of him: a ridiculous reason for her old 
doctor-loving father, Argan. She had in her head that the reality of 
her existence was interested here, more than in settling down for ap- 
pearance-sake with the author of the semi-circulation of the blood 
treatise. M. Thomas Diafoirus was sure to rise in his profession, he 
was such a fool, thought that Moliére, to whom the doctors of those 
days gave scandal by their pretension and great folly. 

Toinette, that admirable girl, sister of Dorine in Tartuffe, and 
niece or great-niece to Maria in Twelfth Night—she breaks in, when 


she hears her timid mistress say: 
“ But father, you've plainly been speaking of one person, and I of another.” 


Toin.—'' Well I never, monsieur. Such a ridiculous notion to get into your 
head : you, with all your money, to go and marry your daughter to a doctor.” 
Arg.—"' It's all right, and no business of yours, you impudent girl.” 


Toin.—‘' Gently now: why, you begin by being abusive. Couldn’t we discuss 
this matter coolly, without getting cross? Please tell me what’s the reason for such 
a marriage.” 

Arg.—' This is my reason. I am ill and infirm; and you know that, well 
enough. So I wanta son-in-law a doctor, and connections among the doctors, to 
be a help to me in my diseases. I want the very sources of remedies in my own 
family, and to have consultations and prescriptions ready at hand.”’ 

T’oin.—‘' Thank you. That's the way to give a reason. Isn't it a pleasure to 
answer one another gently and quietly ? 

But, monsieur,—on your conscience now—are you ill ?” 

Arg.—‘' What, you rascally girl, am I ill; am I ill, you impudent hussy ?"’ 

Toin.—"‘All right monsieur, you are ill—don’t let us quarrel—you are very ill; 
more ill than you think : Iam sure of it. But your daughter should get married on 

her own account: and she's not ill, and dcesn’t need a doctor.”’ 

Arg.—‘' It's for me she’s to have the doctor. A good girl would be only too 
glad to marry what is so needful for her father’s health.”’ 

Toin.—‘* Look here, monsieur, would you like a friend to give you a bit of 
advice ? *’ 

Arg. —'‘ What's the advice? ”’ 

Zoin. —‘' Don’t think about that marriage any more.”’ 
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Arg.—' Why so.” 


7oin.—'' Because your daughter won't consent to it.” 
Arg.—" She won't consent to it?” 
T'oin.—'' She won't.” 


Arq.—‘' My daughter ?"’ 

Toin.—‘' Your daughter. She'll just tell you she won’t have anything to do 
with your M. Diafoirus, nor with his son, Thomas Diafoirus, nor with any of the 
whole batch of the Diafoiruses.” 

Arg.—‘' Well, J want to have something to do with them. To begin with, it’s 
a more advantageous match than you think ; Thomas is the only son of M. Diafoirus; 
and M. Purgon, the other doctor, without wife or child, will leave Thomas every- 
thing, if he marries Angélique. Do you know that M. Purgon has 8000 livres a 
year?" 

Toin.—'' Think of all the people he must have killed, to get all that.” 


And Toinette is worthy of that elder sister, Dorine, heroine of 
the charming scene of the quarrel between the two lovers whom 
Dorine saves from making each other miserable by their huffiness. 
To tell you the truth, she avows—having made them agree, as they 
but wished—lovers are great babies. 

Moliére’s delight in what rings true, and his large charity, are 
of the essence of his nature. His expressed maxim, too,—I think 
these words of Cléante’s from Tartuffe, may be taken as his own—is, 


that if you must err on one side or on the other, then err on the side — 


of too much charity rather than of too little: be indulgent to hypo- 
crites, rather than cynical and disbelieving in the upright. 

His own face, as we have it, is a noble expression of his powers 
—one of the faces best worth looking at: conscious strength, and ca- 
pacity for animal enjoyment, but with keenness of intellect and a 
humorous delicacy of treatment of the mortals so completely in his 
possession. The sadness of the humorist is not wanting, nor his hu- 
mility of genius. 

To him the thought was familiar enough: 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
He was not unconscious, though in his work he often put away the 
thought, that 
There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Perhaps, then, in introducing Moliére in the god’s kindliest vein, 
we have been in danger of forgetting the author of Le Tartuffe and 
Le Misanthrope, to the making of which have gone such “immense 
power, a world of vigorous sense, piercing observation, pathetic med- 
itation, profound criticism of life.” The author of those pieces 
had something more to do than to smile at a butterfly existence. 
Cléante, Horace and Angélique were not everything to the creator of 
Alceste, Don Juan, and even Céliméne. 
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And, later on, or at all times, might not the creator of L’Avare, fix 
his thoughts on the old rich man in the 19th century Shirley, “a man 
of spotless respectability, worrying temper, pious principles and 
worldly views,” on the Bulstrodes to be found among “the race the 
most occupied about the things of heaven, and the least detached from 
the things ofearth’? As to education, how many types would model 
themselves in the brain of the author of Les précieuses ridicules and 
Les femmes savantes, when looking on at modern pedagogy? So Tar- 
tuffe.and Don Juan might find rivals in the rather blatant confidence 
and content of a young man of this age, and in the confusion to-day 
of things so distinct as spiritual life and good-natured philanthropy. 
In criticism, *‘what absurd people you are with your rules, worrying 
the ignorant, and dinning them into his ears; as if rules of art were 
wondrous mysteries, and not natural observations made by common 
sense about what gives pleasure or takes it away. . . . Is not 
the great rule in a play to give pleasure? . . . Don’t come down 
on us with your long technical words, your protasis and epitasis, and 
pertpette. They make you seem awfully learned; but why not have 
some humanity in your talk? Talk to be understood.” When he 
adds, “Reasoning is no weightier tor a Greek word” he would hail 


-one modern pedagogue anyway, who, at Oxford, answered the un- 


dergraduate question, “Can you tell me, sir, whether in this pas- 
sage Auc is to be regarded as apodeictic or epexegetic,” with “I am 
sure I don’t know; but it means and,” To-day, indeed, a Moliére- 
reputed wise man might not trust to terms in Greek, but rather to his 
“opinions ready at a moment’s notice on every subject from mesmer- 
ism to the Second Advent.” And if they cannot hear the Moliére of 
old, neither would they be persuaded, though the age produced his 
wished-for fellow. There is something of the absolute in the few 
like him: 
“The truly great have all one sphere, 
And from one common place shed influence.” 


In them ‘‘the secret and suppressed heart finds a champion.” | 

In that most interesting of all these plays—partly from the 
thought that up to a certain point le Misanthrope is Moliére—in the 
fine distinction by which the hero of a comedy is really not a tragic 
figure, there is the borderland, the home of only the greatest humorist. 

So in Don Juan. Why not set up the stage man-of-the-spirit to 
answer this terrible “seigneur méchant homme’? The rebuking 
words fall to the lot of his servant, Sganarelle—no fool, by the way, 
—but a commonplace good fellow enough. There Moliére express- 
ed Pascal’s profound truth that faith has reasons of which the mind 
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cannot take ken.* That is, it is not by knowing answers to all de- 
structive arguments that the soul rises out of materialism of the Don 
Juan type. His Sganarelle tries to start on an argument for faith, 
but he gets no further than feeling a necessary superhuman cause ot 
things about him: reasoning beyond this, and Don Juan not inter- 
rupting his hopeless muddle, in his confusion and excitement he tum- 
bles down. 


Don Juan.—'* Well, your argument seems to have broken its nose this time.” 

Syan.—‘‘I’m a tool to argue with you. What matter to me what you believe, 
or whether you're damned.”’ 

Don Juan.—" All right. But during our argumentation, I think we've lost our 
way.”’ 


—1in the wood: which they had. And side by side with that heilpless- 
ness, and yet strength, in the face of a cold scepticism, have you not 
this truth, that with reasoning in its own restricted sphere this cold- 
ness is master and ruler? If you like, 
Le raisonnment a banni la raison, 

But what can the poor man answer Don Juan, that would satisfy this 
intellect when it wonders, “You've been praying to God all your life, 
and you’re a miserable creature, in want of everything’? This inner 
life, this complexity and truthfulness, it is in the lighter comedies, 
too. Not only has Le bourgeois gentilhomme an opening of true 
comedy, but Scapin’s Fourberies have Falstaffian exuberance of 
heart. 

And then, on the other hand, as was said, the tragic Misanthrope 
is acomedy. So is the play with Shylock in it. How easily, by err- 
ing on either side, might Alceste been made just a bore, or a really 
wronged Othello. He hates the frivolity around him, hates the 
clever, careless satire; most of all in the woman he loves. Yet even 
the gayest prefer him to Céliméne; though he does justify laughter 
in fools, and irritations in more than in that harder-hearted Portia of 
Paris. 

But at length, not even all her cleverness and perfect manners 
will save her from deceived admirers, who happen to get the mocking 
letters written about themselves, addressed by mistake to others. 
They take their revenge and are gone. 


Alceste.—‘'I said nothing. . . . 

Celimene.—'* Yes, yes, I know all you ought to say ; all that you have a right to 
reproach me with. I have no excuse: I have done wrong. . . my fault is against 
you : you have good cause to hate me.” 

Alc.—‘' How can I hate you, perfidious woman, how forget all my love, or tri- 
umph over it all? . . And so you see fhe says to Kliante and Philinte who are 
standing by] what my mad love can do ; you are witnesses——and of more; for you 
will see me forget everything she has done, and give a proof that we have not one 
grain of the wisdom they say we have, and that in truth, a man’s love he cannot 
overcome, [To Celimene} Yes, I forgive everything ; I can excuse everything, and 


*Even though, ratio preambula fidei. 
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say to myself that the corruption about you led your youth astray—-—-on this condition: 
will you fy mankind with me? 1am going to a desert spot to live; will you follow 
me there? And now, this moment? That is the only way to make up in men’s 
minds, for those writings ; the only way, after all this horrible exhibition, by which 
I can honestly love you again.’ 


Cel.—'‘What ! give up the world in youth, and bury myself in the desert ? ’’ 

Alc.—‘' But if your love answers mine, is not the whole world there for you ? 
Are you not contented to be with me, alone.”’ 

Cel. —At twenty years, solitude seems so horrible. I daren’t—I can't resolve 
—but here is my hand: will not that suffice? I shall bind myself by marriage 
vows, and ——" 


Ale.—‘'No. I cast you off—this refusal is the worst thing of all. You cannot 
find everything in me, as I doin you; and this is the insult I feel beyond all others. 
Far away I shall seek for some spot, where it wil) be allowed a man to be true." 


Moliére cannot but have put into that something of the feeling 
inspired by his own life. With almost piteous humour the great man 
could smile sadly at himself, a man of more mature age, though still 
young, married to a girl hardly out of her teens, whose loveliness 
made her beloved “in spite of a heartless frivolity’—as of Céliméne 
is said by Alceste. And when the dramatist could write of Agnés in 
L’école des femmes, the young girl refusing her guardian’s hand, 
his own misery was at its greatest. Yet he could write sympathetic- 
ally : it was but natural in Agnés, after all: “I have not the arts which 
fatrer and younger men might have.” It is true, as has been said, 
Moliére was far from being a wretched selfish Arnolphe. But could 
any but this most kindly humorist, while keeping manly dignity, have 
refrained from bitter cynicism here? It must be added that Moliére’s 
wife, if careless, was probably not altogether unfaithful. He may 
have been faultily jealous: he was certainly anxious and unhappy. 
And though the story of Chapelle’s interview, with his friend’s cry 
for pity, be without foundation, yet the spirit of it is doubtless true, 
that Moliére, having affections strong and deep, and hard to master, 
he was little ready to assent to a lighter nature in his wife, whether a 
nature only happier than his own, or one really merely frivolous. 

‘* Mais la raison n’est pas ce qui régle l’amour.”’ 
‘‘ Elle est capricieuse ; mais on souffre tout des belles." 
He never lived down his love for this wife. Ten months before his 
death, by the offices of common friends, they were reconciled, and in 
his last illness she was kind to him. 

Two months before the end, Boileau had come to dissuade bite 
from acting; for Moliére was in consumption. He answered: “It is 
a point of honour with me, not to agree to this.” Now, it had come 
to the last day ; and suffering more than usual, he had his wife called, 
and said to her and Baron—this is Grimarest’s account—“as long as 
life had in it equally mixed pleasure and sorrow, I thought myself 
happy: now that I am overcome with misery and have no hope for 
rest, or for even one moment’s respite, I see that it is time to go. I 
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cannot bear up against these sicknesses and troubles, never leaving me 
for an instant. And yet,” he added reflecting, “what a man must 
suffer before he die! I know I am near the end.” 

They urged him not to go to act that day. “But,” he said, “what are 
the fifty poor actors to do, who depend on this for their day’s bread ; 
what is to become of them if I do not act; and must I reproach my- 
self with letting even ore day go by without giving them the means 
tu. live, if T can possibly help it ?” 

The play began; and Moliére got through the part of Argan in 
this the third representation of his last piece, Le malade imaginarre, 
though at one time a convulsion seemed to seize him, which he cover- 
ed by a forced laugh. When taken home he coughed up blood, and 
died in the arms of two Sisters of Mercy, who had come to Paris to 
beg during Lent for their poor. Moliére and his wife had given them 
hospitality. This was February 17, 1673, at six o'clock in the even- 
ing, only an hour after he had left the theatre. — 

Grimarest notes that Moliére expressed himself to the Sisters as 
a good Christian, with all due resignation to Our Lord’s will. 

Against this the author of the biographical notice in the Grand 
Ecrivains edition (vol. X, p. 431) objects so far only, that Grimarest 
stopped here, and did not tell also how the dying man sent again and 
again to priests of St. Eustache, his parish, and how they, with Jan- 
senist-like lack of charity, refused to come to administer the last sac- 
raments to the actor, who was wishing, as his wife attests, “to repent 
of his faults and die as a good Christian.” He had been to confession 
and communion the previous Easter. At last a priest was found to 
consent. Moliére had just died when the priest came in. 

Then-his widow made great efforts that he should be buried in 
consecrated ground, and with the full rites of the Church. The king 
seems to have used influence sufficient with the Archbishop of Paris 
to have such ceremonies permitted as are described below. His 
wife protested against thinking of refusing religious-burial to a regu- 
lar saint, like her husband. She had easy talk and easy tears,,this 
fussing, chattering woman, as I suppose she was. Neither before 
Moliére’s death nor afterward, and in a second marriage, does she ap- 
pear a good example of piety either to God or man. 

Les Graces et les Ris brillent sur son visage; 
Elle a l'air tout charmant et l’esprit tout de feu. 
Elle avait un mari d’esprit qu’elle aimait peu; 
Elle en a un de chair, quelle aime davantage. 

There is said to be, from an eye witness, the following account 
of the maimed rites of Moliére’s funeral :— 

“Tuesday, 21st February, about nine in the evening, was buried 
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Jean Baptiste Poquelin Moliére, tapissier, valet de la chambre [du 
roi] and a famous actor. There was no procession, except three ec- 
clesiastics. Four priests tore the body in a wooden bier covered with 
a pall, six children in blue carried candles in silver holders, and there 
were lackeys with burning torches of wax. The body . 
was taken to St. Joseph’s churchyard, and buried at the foot of the 
cross. There was a great crowd, and some twelve hundred livres 
were distributed among the poor. The Archbishop had given orders 
that Moliére should be interred without any ceremony, and had even 
forbidden the clergy of the diocese to do any service for him. Never- 
theless, a number of masses were commanded to be said for the de- 
ceased.” And, it may be said, requiem mass was sung for Moliére at 
St. Eustache in March, 1895, if not later. 

There had been in his day many Puritan-like decrees against re- 
cognition of actors as good Christians. The Church in France, with 
Jansenistic leanings, made many such. But Jesuits made decrees 
against balls in Quebec. So does a Cardinal Manning refuse to 
countenance any theatre in these latter days. And if any would-be 
moralist or philanthropist this last three centuries cannot see cause 
for priestly fear of dancing and of acting, one can only say of such a 
popular optimist, that he knows little of what goes on in that world 
whose good he has at heart. Whether past or present severe eccles- 
iastical rules are wise or are practical is another matter. The Church, 
as stich, neither excommunicates actors nor denies them the sacra- 
ments. The Catholic editor of Punch, Sir Frederick Burnand, has 
lately been pointing this out; while he tells at the same time, in Be- 
hind the Scenes, plain truths of the sort of life that often there pre- 
vails. Anvwav, Moliére himself. if he was generous and upright, and 
full of ‘la morale des honnétes gens,” anda sufferer from a ‘snout- fair’ 
ofa wife, had not lived ina fashion to give him the right to be a moral 
critic; the which, as his own favourite wise man maintains, requires 
an exemplary life on the critic’s side of the scale. He seems to have 
had no such severity with himself, now that the time had come full 
circle, as Gloucester, in his reflection concerning those “instruments 
to plague us,” even “our pleasant vices.” 

“To die, as he did, after laughing on the stage, was it not terrible?” 
said Bossuet, inflexible and consistent, taking the ground that all is 
vanity, and that life is worthless except as a direct preparation for an- 
other life. We are not going to wonder that there have been men 
who have thought life to be so, and who have striven to live as if It 
was so indeed. There have been such men: Bossuet was one. 
Others of us have half unreal moments merely, when it pleases us to 
talk about the vanity of this world, which the rest of our lives we mav 
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be doing our little best to make more vain. That is not the way with 
the great men; neither with Bossuet, nor vet with Moliére. 

For Moliére, the world was worthless neither in theory nor in 
practice— 

Guenille si lon veut ; ma guenille m’est chére. | 
but full of richness and worthy a man’s energy. Perhaps with Vau- 
venargues he might even have half thoughtlessly said: La conscience 
des mourants calomnie leur vie. Perhaps oftener his heart echoed 
the bonne foy of Montaigne: qu’il ne fault juger de nostre heur qu’ 
aprez la mort. Voila pourquoy se doibvent a ce dernier traict toucher 
et esprouver toutes les aultres actions de nostre vie: c’est le maistre 
iour; c’est le iour, dict un ancien qui doibt iuger de toutes mes annees 
passees. Je remets a la mort l’essay du fruit de mes estudes: nous 
verrons la si mes discours me partent de la bouche ou du cceur. Let 
us clear our minds of cant. 

However, the good and the bad so intermix as to become tndis- 
tinguishable like light and shade. Nobility, as we have it, is deserv- 
ing admiration, whatever be the spiritual mystery around, or the full 
meaning of this sad world. The dramatist does not seem to have de- 
ceived himself, as have romantic rebels of a later date, blaming high 
heaven, flattering the passions of mortal men; but he seems in his im- 
perfect fashion to say that a man has his life to live, (in its variety 
and incongruity), as well as his death to die; and saving so, to mean 
it. He would not let his hand be paralyzed by that other thought, 
coming to him as well as to others, that it 7s true there are the su- 
preme (and the most real) moments, when a strange sense of loss and 
hopelessness would appear to be the only fit one for a man as he 
watches getting looser, and sees now breaking, all those chains— 
those loves and hopes—which alone really bound him to life. 

And this contrasted greatness and littleness of life is the inex- 
haustible source of humour in that human world where the writer of 
great plays has to work. 


W. F. P. Stocktey. 
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FOREST INFLUENCES. 


N a previous paper reference was made to the importance of main- 

taining an adequate amount of forest in agricultural countries. 
In the present paper an attempt will be made to outline some of the 
influences, beneficial or otherwise that result from the presence of 
forest areas. The questions coming under this head are numerous. 
Some of them are capable of concise and accurate scientific treatment 
and have been somewhat thoroughly investigated. On the other hand 
some are of such a character as to be almost impossible of solution. 
For instance, while it can be shown with comparative ease that a 
forest has a moderating effect on the temperature within its bounds, 
raising the minima and lowering the maxima, it is a question that is 
of vastly more importance, and yet of far greater difficulty, to de-_ 
termine the influence of the forest on the surrounding cleared land, 
or if its influence extends beyond its own bounds, to how far it ex- 
tends. | 

Though some effort was made by individual investigators to 
solve the question of forest influences as long ago as the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, it is really within a very short period that 
any general and sustained interest has been taken. in the subject. 
The French seem to have been the first to take up the question in a 
scientific manner, and they have carried on a series of observations, 
in one way or another, since the middle of last century. The work 
in France has been largely left to the zeal and enthusiasm of private 
mvestigators. The Academy of Sciences took a considerable share 
in the earlier work, and the reports made to that body contain the 
bulk of the valuable literature on the subject in French. In 1886 the 
government established observation stations in connection with the 
School of Forestry at Nancy, but the observations made had but one 
object, viz., that of determining the influence of a wooded or unwood- 
ed country on the amount of moisture received from the air. In 
Germany a meteorological forestry service was established in 1875, 
and during that and two following years seventeen stations were set 
up in different parts of the empire. These stations have been un- 
der very efficient management, and have done much to solve some 
important questions. Sweden, Switzerland, Bavaria and Austria 
now possess well equipped observation stations in connection with 
this work. , a 

The general custom is to establish the stations in pairs, or per- 
haps rather to establish twin stations, one of which is located in a 
forest area of considerable extent, and the other in an open or clear- 
ed space at some distance from the forest. In most cases an effort is 
made to have the conditions of elevation, distance from the sea, re- 
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altionship to mountain ridges, character of svil, etc., as nearly similar 
as possible at the two. Besides this; in the case of the German sta- 
tions an effort has been made to so place the stations that every var- 
iety of position and kind of trees may be represented. The Swedish 
stations differ in that one of the posts instead of being in a forest is 
placed in a glade or small opening in the forest. Those of Austria 
are entirely different, in that each station consists not of two but of 
numerous observation points, one of which is situated in a forest and 
the others are placed radially in different directions and at varying 
distances from the central one. 

The work of the stations may be briefly stated as being, the de- 
termination of (1) the temperature within and without the forest at 
varying heights above, and varying depths below the surface of the 
goil; (2) the humidity of the air and the soil and the amount of 
evaporation within and without the forest, and (3) the amount of 
rainfall within and without. These matters, simple as they may 
seem, have proved by no means easy, the most serious difficulty being 
the imperfections and lack of reliability of the instruments employed, 
and in many cases new and more perfect instruments had to be de- 
vised before the observations could be considered reliable. In the 
matter of amount of rainfall, it would seem that perfect accuracy has 
not yet been attained, and that from the guages in use a quarter of a 
century ago erroneous results were obtained. 

One of the important influences of forests is that exercised in 
their relation to the water supply of a region. Under that head may 
be considered, first, their influence on humidity or general moistness 
of the air. Here it may be well to notice that humidity is of two 
kinds, relative and absolute. In the air at all times there is a quan- 
tity of water vapor, the amount of which varies greatly. When this 
amount becomes as large as possible under the conditions prevailing 
at any time the air, or more accurately, the space, is said to be satu- 
rated. The actual amount of water vapor compared with the total 
of all the gases of the air is the absolute humidity, while the amount 
compared with the amount necessarv for saturation at any time is the 
relative humidity. There is a popular and widespread opinion that 
hoth the relative and absolute humidity of the air is very much great- 
er in or near woods than in the open. This opinion is not borne out 
by the result of experiments and observation. While the humidity is 
generally greater in the woods, it is not always so, and the difference 
is not great, amounting on the average to about one per cent. of the 
absolute humidity. The difference in relative humidity is consider- 
ably greater, as owing to the lower temperature that generally pre- 
vails in woods the capacity for moisture is less. It is worthy of note 
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that the influence of trees on humidity extends to some distance above 
and about the forest. Indeed, it is probably owing to this circum- 
stance, that the difference between the woods and the open is so small. 
The movements of the air carry away the moisture into the surround- 
ing atmosphere almost as soon as it is formed. 

Next, in this connection, it may be well to consider the effects of 
forests on the disposal of the water brought to the grounds by rain 
and melting snow. In general, all the water falling on any tract of 
country is either given back to the air again in the form of vapor, or 
is carried off to the streams and rivers and thence to the sea. The 
part evaporated is again available for the production of rain, either in 
the region where it evaporated or in some neighboring district. 
When rain falls on naked soil, part of it will run off by means of the 
surface. drainage, especially if the fall is large, part of it soaks in, 
percolates through the soil, and finds it way by subterranean drain- 
age channels to the water courses. If the rain falls on land covered 
by vegetation, whether forest, grass, or other cultivated crop, the 
water may be disposed of in the ways already mentioned, and, in ad- 
dition, the plants will use a certain amount of it. Of the part taken 
up by the plants, very little is retained by them. The water serves 
as a carrier of the mineral materials derived from the soil, and is it- 
self given off from the leaves by a process known to the botanist as 
transpiration. Experiments carried on at the German _ stations 
show that if bare soil is kept saturated with water the evaporation 
from its surface is larger than from an equal area of water surface 
and considerably greater than the rainfall in that region. But under 
natural conditions the soil is saturated and exposed to the action of 
evaporation for a small part of the time, hence, for the same region 
the actual evaporation from bare soil is only about forty per cent. of 
the rainfall in the open. Under forest cover it is much less. For 
this there are obvious reasons. The circulation of air is hindered to 
some extent by the woods. The air is more moist under the trees 
and the temperature is lower. In addition to all this, the character 
of the forest floor is such as to prevent evaporation. The litter of 
leaves, moss and broken twigs has great power of retaining moisture 
and preventing evaporation, indeed, that is the most important func- 
tion performed by the forest litter and is the chief reason why a for- 
est becomes unhealthy and shows signs of decay as soon as the litter 
is removed. Investigation shows that the evaporation under the 
woods is about one-third of that from bare soil in open. It must not 
be concluded from this, however, that a forest area will give back to 
the air a smaller amount of the water received by precipitation than 
an equal area of bare soil. Besides the evaporation from the forest 
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floor there is that from the leaves and trunks of the trees, and the 
transpiration. From investigations carried on by Dr. Ebermayer, in 
Bavaria, he has estimated that for that region the amount of mois- 
ture given back to the air by the forest is about 75 per cent. of the 
rainfall, being made up as follows: evaporation from the soil, 7 per 
cent., from the trunks, branches and leaves of the trees, 30 per cent., 
and by transpiration 38 per cent. It is probable that the amount esti- 
mated as evaporated from the trees is excessive, for Dr. Ebermayer 
based his estimate on the difference between the rainfall on the 
ground and above the tree tops, and more recent investigations indi- 
cate that this difference is not so large as he thought, owing to de- 
fects in the appliance used for measuring the rainfall. It is probable 
however, that for an average precipitation such as prevails in Cen. 
tral Europe, it is not far astray that seventy-five per cent.. of the 
water falling on a forest area is returned to the air again in the form 
of vapor, as other investigators have reached approximately the same 
result. The amount given back by sod and cereal crops is somewhat 
larger and the amount from bare soil about thirty per cent. of the 
rainfall. 

It is probably in their relationship to drainage that forests exert 
their greatest and most important influence. When rain falls over 
a forest, part of the water is held by the leaves, trunks and branches 
of the trees, and does not reach the ground as quickly as in treeless 
areas. The character of the forest floor is such that it runs off much 
more slowly than in the open. The ground protected by the litter is 
loose and porous. The roots make passage ways through the soil by 
which the water is led to lower levels. The accumulation of litter, in 
addition to retaining a considerable quantity of water, till it has time 
to be absorbed by the soil, blocks up and impedes the runnels so that 
the surplus water gathers in swamps, marshes and ponds, from which 
it gradually drains away. The character of the surface of the forest 
soil is such as to prevent erosion and so hinder the cutting out of 
gullies or gorges through which the surface water runs off rapidly. 
But on the open field and hillsides the soil dries in the sun, and then is 
beaten down and hardened by the rain, till it becomes almost imper- 
vious. The water flows over the surface and soons wears out from 
field and hillside a thousand furrows and gorges that carry the 
water off rapidly into the river channels, which soon become filled be- 
yond their normal capacity and inundate streets and cultivated fields 
leaving on them, much to their injury, the detritus washed down 
from higher levels. When spring comes, the snow fully exposed to 
the sun and the wind, melts with the first warm day, and the water, 
finding no means of escape through the frozen soil, soon runs off into 
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the rivers, producing the disastrous spring freshets that have now be- 
come so common in our own province. While in the days when 
large forest areas prevailed, the snow lying in the shade and shelter 
of the trees, melted gradually, and the water retained by the loose 
and porous forest soil, ran off still more gradually, so that the streams 
retained a fairly regular and abundant volume of water far into the 
summer. 

Such streams as the Thames, Grand and Maitland, that have no 
lake expansions in their courses, are now swollen torrents for a few 
weeks is spring, and then dwindle down to mere rivulets for the rest 
of the year. On any of these rivers now, a day’s heavy rain will 
convert them into heavy floods, threatening the life and property of 
those residing on their banks, while in two days more they may al- 
most be crossed again dry shod without stilts. If any reader, who 
spent his early years in some wooded district, has had the experience 
of returning after a score or so of years of absence, has he not been 
surprised and disappointed to find that the cool, bubbling spring, 
where he has many a time quenched his thirst and cooled his feet in 
the very middle of summer, has completely disappeared without leav- 
ing atrace behind? Or the brook, where under the shade of the elms 
and beeches he has baited many a speckled beauty, has become a dry 
unsightly channel, covered with gravel and boulders. Illustrations 
could be multiplied without number, but one more must suffice. The 
slopes of the French Alps were at one time clothed with a dense for- 
est which was entirely removed early in the last century. The result 
was that in the lower districts adjoining, destructive floods became so 
common that the inhabitants were forced to leave their homes. 
Thousands of acres of fertile lands were destroyed by the detritus | 
washed down from above. Finally, about 1866, the government of 
France investigated and determined to re-forest some three millions 
of acres of the highlands. The work has now progressed far enough 
to demonstrate the efficiency of the remedy and the utility of forests 
in preventing floods. 

Do forests affect rainfall? This question has probably been more 
frequently discussed, with less satisfactory results, than any other 
question connected with the influence of forests. Observations at a 
number of stations seem to indicate that, over wooded areas of con- 
siderable extent, the total precipitation is somewhat greater than over 
open fields, situated as nearly as can be determined under the same 
meteorological conditions. This is to be expected from the fact that 
the relative humidity in and about forests is greater than in the open. 
This, however, is a phase of the question of minor importance. The 
really important point to be settled is whether or not the rainfall over 
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a large area, such as Southern Ontario, has been affected by the gen- 
eral destruction of forest that has taken place within the past hundred 
years or less. Or would the rainfall on the western prairies be in- 
creased by foresting considerable areas in that region. The question 
is by no means settled, and to any one who has given the matter a 
little consideration, the difficulties in the way of reaching a definite 
and trustworthy conclusion will be seen to be very great. It is well 
known that in forest regions the precipitation is greater than in the 
prairie regions, but there is every reason to believe that the greater 
amount of moisture is the cause of the forest growth, rather than the 
result of it. In this matter the historic method must be relied upon 
chiefly, and it lacks reliability. For instance, it may be that the rain- 
fall in Southern Ontario was greater fifty years ago than at present, 
but there is no trustworthy evidence to prove it. It is said that, with 
the advance of civilization westward into the region of the plains, the 
average precipitation has increased, but this also is not supported by 
any reliable data. However, there are certain known and well at- 
tested facts that go to indicate that the presence of forests tends to 
increase pricipitation. One of the best known and most frequently 
quoted cases is that of the forest of Lintzel. This region, consisting 
of some twenty-five square miles, is situated on the Luneburg heath, 
and in it is one of the forest meteorological stations. In 1877 it con- 
tained about three per cent. forest, twelve per cent. meadow and the 
rest heath. In that year re-foresting began and was carried on at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,500 acres per annum. Thirteen years later the rain- 
fall had increased by twenty-two per cent. Another case is that of 
the islands of Java and Celebes. These islands are so situated that 
during at least a part of the year the rainfall on the north side would 
be greater than on the south. As a matter of fact, in Celebes, the 
fall on the south (lee) side is only about sixty per cent. of that on the 
windward. While in Java it is somewhat greater on the south side. 
This difference is attributed to the fact that Java has been cleared on 
the north and is still forest-covered on the south, while both sides of 
Celebes are forested. 

On the other hand, we are told by the men who are skilled in 
meteorology, and understand the causes producing rain and influen- 
cing its distribution, that the presence or absence of forests can have 
no effect on it. They tell us that all the seeming cases of increased 
rainfall, due to the presence of forests, can be accounted for in some 
other way, that it is due to some meteorological conditions that may 
not be understood but are sure to exist. For example, in the case of 
the Lintzel forest, which seems beyond dispute, we are told that if 
there has been an actual increase, and not, as some writers hold, an 
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apparent one only, it is due to some local or periodic change in con- 
ditions, apart from the existence of the young forest. It would, 
therefore, seem that the influence of forests on precipitation is yet an 
open question, with the probability in favour of the contention that 
they exercise little or no influence, notwithstanding the fact that many 
eminent investigators hold a different opinion. 

Extended observations as to the influence of woods on tempera- 
ture, go to show that during summer the maximum temperature is 
much lower in the woods than in the open. This applies both to the 
" air under the trees and to the soil, as might naturally be expected. In 
winter the reverse is the case, and the temperature is slightly higher 
in the woods. The tendency for the whole year is to lower the tem- 
perature somewhat, so that a forest region would have a slightly 
Jower mean annual temperature than a cleared district, similar in 
other respects. 

On the direction, force and character of the winds, forests havea 
great effect. It has been found that to leeward of a woods, even of 
small extent, the force of the wind is modified to a considerable dis- 
tance, while near the woods it is completely broken. The extent of 
the forest makes some difference in the distance to which its modify- 
ing influence extends, probably owing to the air currents coming in 
contact with the tree-tops. From an agricultural and industrial 
standpoint, this is a most important influence of forests. It has also 
been demonstrated that, like lakes, forests may tend to set up local air 
currents. The temperature and humidity within and above the 
woods being different from those of the surrounding fields, there is a 
tendency to set up convection currents outward to the surrounding 
country, and in this way a modifying influence is exerted on the tem- 
perature and distribution of moisture in the neighboring fields. 

The influence of forests on public health has received some con- 
sideration. On that, not much need be said. The protection against 
wind and extreme heat are probably favorable, especially when it is 
remembered that many disease germs are distributed by the wind. It 
has been found, for instance, that in India, villages and camps sur- 
rounded by forests are free from cholera, when epidemics of that dis- 
ease prevail in surrounding districts. The same thing ts said to be 
true in regard to yellow fever. It seems that the soil conditions in 
forests are unfavorable to the growth of most kinds of pathogenic 
bacteria and that the moisture of the forest floor prevents their distri- 
bution. 

To summarize, it may be said that the climatic influences of for- 
ests have not yet been fully determined, but it may be safely said that 
they are of great importance in modifying drainage and regulating 
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the disposal of surface water. They moderate the temperature, pre- 
venting extremes both of heat and cold. They increase the humidity 
of the air, both in and about themselves, and they have a most impor- 


tant influence on the character and action of the wind. 
RICHARD LEES. 


RADIUM AND RADIOACTIVITY. 


NE is so often asked, “What is this radium that we hear so much 
of now-a-days?” that perhaps a few notes on it may interest 
the readers of the QUARTERLY. 

Radium—like tin, gold, potassium, etc.,—is an element. It 
combines with other elements, and its peculiar physical properties ap- 
pear in all its compounds. Its atoms are two hundred and twenty- 
five times as heavy as those of hydrogen; so it forms with thorium 
(atomic weight, 231) and uranium (atomic weight, 239), the twelfth 
‘row’ of Mendeléeff'’s periodic arrangement of elements—these 
three having the greatest known “atomic weights.” 

The compounds of each of these elements possess the property 
of continually shooting forth “rays,” consisting of particles of about 
double the mass of a hydrogen atom and bearing a charge of positive 
electricity. These bodies are called “« rays” and start with a velo- 
city of about‘one-tenth that of hight (that is, about 18,000 miles per 
second), but they are easily absorbed by a layer of air but a few 
tenths of an inch thick, at atmospheric pressure. Compounds of all 
three give out also a second radiation, the “ rays,” one hundred 
times as penetrating as the former. These have been identified with 
the ‘cathode rays” which consist of streams of particles of mass 
about one one-thousandth that of a hydrogen atom, bearing charges 
of negative electricity and moving with a velocity nearly that of light. 
Radium emits, also, a third type of radiation, the “y rays,” about ten 
thousand times as penetrating as the “q@ rays,” and these would 
seem to be identical with very “ ‘hard’ X rays,” and to be produced by 
the sudden stoppage of the “ ~” and “ ” rays on impact with mole- 
cules either of the solid itself or of the surrounding gas. Of the 
total energy radiated more than ninety-nine per cent. is carried by 
the “ « rays.” 

Each of these types of rays, in passing through gases, produces 
by impact with the gas molecules, that shattering of atoms known as 
“jonization.” For instance, the impact of such a ray with a molecule 
of hydrogen may tear from it a body whose mass is 2 x 10—*? gram 
and whose negative charge is always 3 x 10—?° electrostatic units. 
This leaves behind the rest of the molecule with the corresponding 
positive charge. These tiny negatively charged bodies, as has been 
noted in these pages before* are constant in mass, charge and all pro- 
perties, independently of the kind of gas they are produced from and 
independently of the means taken to produce them. They are called 
corpuscles or electrons and are identical with the “B rays.” 


“Queen's Quarterly, January, 1903, p. 568, 
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This ejection of rays is called ravwoactiwty. It is found to be a 
property of the atoms of the metal and to be independent of. its state 
of chemical combination. For instance, some radium bromide may 
be changed into radium chloride without affecting its activity, and it 
would seem that, however we pass it from combination to combina- 
tion, its activity rémains unaltered by the change. This shows that 
the activity is due to the atom of radium itself and not to any insta- 
bility of molecular structure. The action is sub-atomic. 

The production of “ q’ and “B” rays has been traced to a hither- 
to unsuspected atomic instability in which the atom is breaking up to 
form atoms of simpler constitution. Yesterday, chemists and physi- 
cists regarded an atom as an ultimate, indivisible portion of matter, 
absolutely continuous within itself. To-day, we view it as a complex 
system of corpuscles, and perhaps other bodies, in a state of rapid 
orbital motion or vibration. Each atom, in fact, seems to be a sort 
of minute solar system whose constituent parts are moving with 
velocities comparable with that of light. Further, radioactive phe- 
nomena seem to compel a belief that these atomic systems under cer- 
tain conditions, break up into simpler systems, with the projection of 
parts of themselves into the surrounding space. These atom-frag- 
ments in settling into a state of stable equilibrium, seem to undergo 
several stages of disintegration but seem finally to arrive at a form, 
known as the helium atom. At each change of equilibrium one or 
more “ 4 rays” are shot forth until the latter stages are reached when 
‘“‘B rays” seem to be projected. For instance, a thorium atom in 
breaking up sends forth one or more “gg rays’ and becomes atoms of 
the substance “thorium X,” having chemical properties distinct from 
thorium. This, in turn, emits more “4 rays’ and the fragments of 
the “thorium X atoms” appear as a “thorium emanation,” which ex- 
hibits all the properties of an inert gas of high molecular weight. It 
may be condensed by passing it through a tube surrounded by liquid 
air, and it will evaporate again at a definite temperature when the 
cooling agent has been removed. It diffuses through tubes and 
porous partitions according to the laws of gaseous diffusion. It may 
be passed over platinum or palladium black, zine dust, chromate of 
lead and magnesium powder all at a red heat, and emerge unchanged. 
(Radium emanation has been mixed with oxygen and sparked over al- 
kali for hours without change, and it has been kept in contact with 
red hot magnesium lime for three hours without producing any 
effect.) But the gas itself, in spite of its inertness, is unstable. It 
soon emits more “ q rays’ and appears in a form called “thorium- 
excited activity I”; a further disintegration with more rays produces 
“thorium-excited activity II,” and finally, after the expulsion of “B 
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rays,” there results nother inert gas that Ramsay and Soddy have 
' just shown to be identical with helium. 
A general idea of the comparative behaviour of radium, thorium 
and uranium may be obtained from the following table :* 


Radium. Thorium. Uranium. 

Radium Emanation. _—— X. a X. 

aasdie’ eas Fmanation les (?) 
activity I. 

Ditto IT. ecaaedabied activity I. 

Ditto ITI. an IT. 

um ae (?) 


Strutt has recently performed some exceedingly delicate experi- 
ments that tend to show that all metals contain a trace of radioactiv- 
ity. This may be due to traces of radium in the metals, but probably 
not. 

In view of the facts referred to above, Science questions whether 
this property of spontaneous transmutation of elements be really 
confined to the three known cases or if it be a general law for all the 
elements. Even if we disregard the improbability that such changes 
are confined to the three elements noted, the fact that all the common- 
ly occurring elements are of small atomic weight, tends to support the 
idea of the generality of the action. It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that just as yesterday’s discoveries have altered our ideas 
with regard to the constitution of the atom, so to-morrow’s findings _ 
may necessitate a further change. This, it must be noted, is not in- 
stability in scientific ideas, but advance. All scientific views scienti- 
fically held are tentative. Any theory is but a system, the results of 
which approximate to experimental facts, and as our knowledge of 
a given subject advances our theories may have to be altered to in- 
clude the new facts. That is to say, a new theory or an alteration in 
an old one, to be effective must bring the results obtainable from that 
theory, to an approximation to fact, closer than is obtainable under 
the older form. This is a point too often lost sight of. 

An idea of the time taken in producing the changes described 


"Rutherford and Soddy, PArl. Mag., May, 1903, 


Note.—I have taken the liberty of inserting ‘‘ Helium” at the bottom of the columns in accord: 
ance with the recent announcement quoted above. I am not aware that the test for resulting helium 
from thorium or uranium has been yet carried out, and have indicated the same by interrogation 
marks.— W.C.B. 
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above may be obtained from the fact that “thorium emanation” lasts 
in that form but a few minutes, and the emanation from radium lasts 
a few days. 

Calculations from measured effects show that the energy of 
radioactive change (per gram of changing matter) must be at least 
twenty thousand times and may be a million times as great as the 
energy of any molecular change. Also that for uranium and tho- 
rium, less than one one-thousandth part of the substance would 
change in a million years. [Tor radium, however, a few thousand 
years would suffice to change the entire mass. ‘‘So it appears cer- 
‘‘tain that the radium present in a mineral has not been in existence as 
“long as the mineral itself, but is being produced by radioactive 
“‘change.’* | 

Both radium salts and its emanation are self luminous, glowing 
with a light similar to that of glowworms and fireflys. In conse- 
quence of the “B” and “,” radiation, a tube of radium will “light 
up” a fluorescent screen exactly as the “X rays” do. Also, photo- 
graphs may be taken, as with the “X rays.” 

Startling as the above discoveries are, Science was hardly pre- 
pared for M. Curie’s announcement that specimens of radium main- 
tained themselves at a temperature of about one and a half centigrade 
degrees higher than that of the surrounding atmosphere: that a 
gram of radium, completely surrounded by ice, will melt about half 
a gram of it per hour. Professor E. Rutherford has suggested that 
this heat probably comes from the impact of the radium itself by the 
‘fa rays” starting from its interior; as the only rays that get into the 
air are those from the surface layer, the rest being absorbed in the 
body of the salt. 

Curie and Dewar, too, have brought to light the curious fact 
that radium bromide radiates more heat at the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen (about 250 centigrade degrees below zero), than at any 
temperature between 200 degrees and the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. | 

The rays from radium are reported to be bactericidal: so Mr. F. 
Soddy, in a recent number of the British Medical Journal, proposes 
to allow consumptive patients to inhale air mixed with the emanation 
of thorium or radium, with the idea that the rays will thus act direct- 
ly throughout the lungs. The suggestion is full of hope, but as it 
was only published late in last July, no reports of tests are as yet 
available. 

To Canadians it is a matter of great congratulation that the 
chief parts of these wonderful researches were carried out at our 
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sister university of McGill and were there brought to light by our 
“‘fellow-colonist,” Professor E. Rutherford, whose brilliant success 
has lately been recognized by the Royal Society of London in electing 
him to one of their coveted fellowships. 
WILL C. BAKER. 
Phystcal Laboratory, 
Sept. 12th, 1903. 


TERTULLIAN, 


ROBABLY most of us have read Matthew Arnold's sonnet in 

which he mentions Tertullian ; and his loose epithet has remain- 
ed in our minds, characterizing the great father for us forever. But 
when we reflect, that of the men who have moulded Western Christen- 
dom, few have stamped themselves and their ideas upon it with the 
clearness and effect of Tertullian, it would seem that he must have 
been something more than ‘fierce’ and ‘unpitying.’ Whether we view 
him as churchman or Montanist, or both at once (for they should 
ever have excluded one another), we find the man who first turned 
the currents of Christian thought in the West in directions in which 
thev have ever since flowed and will continue to flow. He was the 
first Latin churchman, and his genius helped to shape Latin Chris- 
tianitv. He, too, was the first great Puritan of the West; and it is 
worth bearing in mind that, while the Catholic Church which he 
helped to mould, left him unread throughout the Middle Ages, at 
the Renaissance he began orce more to be studied, and that simultan- 
eously began the great movement of Reformation towards church 
purity, which was his life’s interest. | 

Tertullian was born about the middle of the second century, at 
Carthage. Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyr tenuere colon, Carthago 
dives opum, studusque asperrima belli. Carthage was, no doubt, a 
Tyrian city, in the first instance, and the grim tenacity of the Semite 
is illustrated amply in its history, vet I feel it is not safe to assume, 
with some people, that Tertullian owes his genius to Semitic ances- 
trv. His Carthage, however, was not Dido’s. It was a Latin Car- 
thage, a colony of Rome, and more truly Italian than African. In 
fact, while the Church in Rome for long was Greek, in Africa was 
made the first Latin version of the New Testament. If we are to 
put a national label on Tertullian’s genius (genius being rather cos- 
mopolitan, as a rule, than parochial), it was Latin. Still, he may 
have had Punic or African blood in his veins (just as some very 
respectable people have tried to fill Virgil’s veins and Livy’s with 
Celtic blood), but we cannot tell. In the Roman world, men took 
Roman names when they became Roman citizens, whatever they 
were by blood, very much as every Moslem bears an Arabic name. 
Sulla made ten thousand slaves into Roman citizens, and every one 
of them became a Cornelius. Tertullian’s stock, then, must remain 
uncertain. Carthage, at any rate, was the second city of the West, 
after Rome, a city of letters and corruption, and in both it appealed 
to Tertullian. 


He was born of a heathen family (Omnes idololatria obstetrice 
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mascuntur: De Anima 38). The poet, Prudentius, in a fine passage 
(adv. Symm. 1, 197, f.) tells us what this meant: “For a thousand 
generations superstition ran unchecked, and the tiny heir trembled 
and worshipped whatever his hoary grandsires displaved for his 
veneration. He drank in error with his mother’s milk, his first food 
was the sacred meal, his earliest sight the sacred candles and the 
family gods growing black with holy oil. As a little child he saw 
the image of fortune with her horn, and his mother pale at her pray- 
ers before the sacred stone; and his nurse would lift him to kiss it in 
his turn. To it he made his baby prayers. Without the house he 
saw the gods laurel-crowned on every festival and every holiday.” 
So grew Tertullian a heathen and the child of heathens. He had a 
splendid education. Again and again one is astounded at the wealth 
and width of his knowledge. He has the antiquities of Rome at his 
fingers’ ends, he knows a great deal about the various philosophic 
schools (though he has not the philosophic temper), he has learnt 
his Virgil as every Roman boy did, and read his Tacitus, Pliny and 
Cicero with the best of us, and he knew Greek so well as to write 
several treatises in it himself. 

When he grew up he became a lawyer, and caught the spirit of 
his profession. It is, in fact, debated by scholars, whether the Ter- 
tullian, who wrote the De Castrensi Peculio, cited inthe Digest, is our 
Tertullian. Waiving this point, we find Tertullian thoroughly a law- 
yer. He has every art and every artifice of the profession. He can 
reason, declaim, quibble and wrest the obvious meaning of a docu- 
ment to perfection. He can browbeat his opponent, argue ad homu- 
nem, evade difficulties and anticipate objections as well as any lawyer 
that ever practised. In fact, again and again he impresses us as a 
special pleader, and we feel he is forcing us away from the evidence 
to a conclusion of his own. His epigrams rival Tacitus, his oratory 
Cicero, his passion outdoes both. He is never at a loss for a jest— 
savage, subtle or good-natured, as required. Yet, he is not without 
a certain tenderness and a deep feeling for the weak, the wronged 
and the oppressed, which is not very common in Latin minds. 

Such was Tertullian. But there was another side to him. He 
lived the life of a heathen man of the world. A Roman city offered 
to a gifted youth of Roman ways of thinking endless opportunities 
to self-indulgence, and Tertullian tells us that he took them. Later 
in life, in apostrophizing the sinner, “You,” he cries, °°, sinner, like 
ine—nay ! less sinner than I, for I recognize my own pre-eminence in 
wickedness” (de Poenit. 4, tu peccator, mei similis, immo me minor, 
ego enim praestantiam in delictis meam agnosco). He knew the 
guilty sights of theatre and circus—vidimus aliquando . .. frisi- 
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mus... vidimus (Apol. 15). He had seen and laughed and 
enjoyed himself in the theatre, ‘the consistory of all uncleanness,’ as 
he calls it, not unjustly. He has seen the bloody games of the Cir- 
cus, and shudders at recalling them (de Spect 19 malo non tmplere 
quam meminisse). Dr. Hort is perhaps right in feeling Tertullian’s 
early life in all he does. Tertullian is vigorously plain-spoken at 
times, to a modern taste needlessly so, but Clement of Alexandria, in 
one of his most beautiful works, the Protrepticus, deals with heathen 
rites in terms as untranslatable. Whatever had been his sins, he at 
least feels remorse and pity for those he wronged. [Contrast the 
tone of Latin and Greek writers, one and all, on the scortum with 
Tertullian’s publicae libidints hostia. The last word is an absolutely 
new idea in Latin literature, and unexampled save in our Lord.] 

But Tertullian does show in one way traces of what he had been. 
‘There is much matter in these convertites.’ Bishop Lightfoot, in 
writing of the poet Donne, remarks what he calls ‘the dislocation of 
the convert,’ and says that to this we must not uncommonly look ‘for 
the fire, the passion, the impulsive energy which bears down all op- 
position.’ He instances Lovola and Bunyan. There was a great 
‘dislocation of moral character’ in Tertullian, and the result is an 
overwhelming passion for his new faith, far different from the quiet 
temper and cloudless piety of a life whose development has been 
equable and easy. It is possible, we should remember, to be too 
much in love with moderation. | 

It is interesting to collect from his works the incidental allu- 
sions to his own story. No man of real intelligence is ever satisfied 
by the life of pleasure. And, allowing Tertullian to have been as 
bad as he admits, one must expect that he could not always have been 
satisfied with himself even at his least thoughtful stage. Christians 
were round about him, no doubt in plenty, but they did not greatly 
interest him. He seems, however, to have looked lightly into their 
teachings, but laughed at resurrection, judgment and retribution. 
‘Tam like the rest of you, he says to his heathen friends (Apol. 18. 
Haec et nos risimus aliquando. De vestris sumus). He was very far 
from thinking ahout the Scriptures—‘nobody comes to them, except 
he is already a Christian’ (de Test. Anim. 1). It is worth while to 
contrast Justin's Apology with Tertullian’s. About half of Justin’s 
is concerned with the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, for 
Justin came to Christianity with Judaism for a half-way house. 
Tertullian was not converted by the Scriptures, and, though he is 
great in using them, when dealing with Christian or heretic, he does 
not rely on them in battling with the heathen, four chapters in his 
Apology suffice for the Scriptures, and even one of these is largely 
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an alternative draft. He prefers to appeal to what he calls the 
Testimonium Animace, the witness of the unsophisticated soul of man 
to God. The soul is naturaliter Christiana; there is a natural corre- 
spondence between the Gospel and the moral nature of man. He 
shows that the soul does instinctively believe in God and something 
after death. One feels that, in spite of laughing at the Christian 
resurrection, he had not been easy about it. 

He does not tell us how he became a Christian, but he lets us 
guess. We donot know who brought the Gospel first to Carthage— 
the Apocryphal Acts say St. Philip. We do not know what perse- 
cutions the early Christians underwent there. But apparently, in 
Tertullian’s manhood persecution broke out in Africa, as it did peri- 
odicallv, if spasmodically, in every region of the Empire. Then was 
seen the strange spectacle, on which nearly every early Christian 
writer lays stress, of not merely men but women, slave girls, and 
even children, facing torture and death without reluctance for 
Christ’s sake. When men began to die for the faith, it was time to 
re-consider it. Thoreau says in his Plea for Captain John Brown— 
an interesting work, not unlike Tertullian’s own in its force, its sur- 
prises, and the desperate, earnest energy with which he makes his 
points—*When the time came, few men were found willing to lay 
down their lives in defence of what they knew to be wrong.’ Tertul- 
lian was too strong a man not to be moved by Christian martyrdom, 
and, as happened to St. Paul, after the stoning of Stephen, he was 
forced to think the question out. He says (Apol. 50), ‘That very 
stubbornness’ (this was a regular charge against the Christians, so 
much so, that Tertullian’s contemporary, Marcus Aurelius, writes in 
his diary of their ‘sheer obstinacy,’ uy xara dedyy mapdtagw waren of 
Npecteavot) ‘which you hurl at us in your teacher, for who is not 
stirred by witnessing it to inquire what is in it? Who, on inquiry, 
does not join us?) Again (ad Scapulam 5)’ ‘Every one, on behold- 
ing such endurance, is smitten with a certain uneasiness (scrupulo) 
and is inflamed with a desire to inquire further into the cause; and 
when he has learned the truth, he at once follows it himseif.’ 

There is his life-story. The Christian martyrs made him un- 
easy. There must be more behind than he had thought. His fear 
of judgment to come was heightened, the naturalis timor animae in 
Deum—did not God see all things? He inquired, he learned the 
truth and at once followed it. That is characteristic of him, he will 
have no half-measures. In his tract on idolatry he deals with Chris- 
tians who made their living by making idols, statuaries, painters, 
gilders, and the like, and when the plea is made that they must live 
and having nothing else by which to live, he indignantly retorts that 
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they should have thought this out before. Vivere ergo habes? (c 5), 
‘Must you live? “There are no musts where faith is concerned’ 
(non admitttt status fidet necessitates. de Cor. Mil. 11). To those 
who plead custom, use or convention, he retorts, ‘Our Lord Christ 
called himself not convention but Truth’ (Dominus noster Christus 
vcritatem se non consuetudinem cognominavit. de virg. vel. 1). In 
his own case, so soon as he finds the truth, he must follow it. It is 
this intensity, this urgency for whole measures, this perpetual and 
sometimes even angry protest against compromises between God and 
the devil, that makes him unpopular with people who do not like 
extremes. 

He leaves no shadow of doubt as to his opinion that the martyr 
is the best preacher. The church is like the burning bush (Scorp. 1). 
The seed from which the church grows, is the blood of the Chris- 
tians (Semen est sanguts Christianorum; Apol. 50). ‘Your more ex- 
quisite torture does nothing—it is rather an enticement to our profes- 
sion. We are multiplied whenever you mow us down’ (A pol. 50). 

Sixteen centuries later Thoreau, in the work I have quoted, wrote 
thus of the opponents of another great movement: ‘Such do not know 
that like the seed is the fruit, and that in the moral world, when good 
seed is planted, good fruit is inevitable, and does not depend on our 
watering and cultivating; that when you plant, or bury a hero in his 
field, a crop of heroes is sure to spring up. This is a seed of such 
force and vitality, that it does not ask our leave to germinate.’ 

Later on in life, Tertullian saw something more in martyrdom. 
Everybody believed that with baptism the sins of the earlier life were 
washed away, but what of sins after baptism? Practice varied, but, 
as the church grew bigger and more worldly, it took a lighter view of 
sin. Tertullian and his friends did not, and for this they have been 
well abused, in their own day and since. They held that ‘adultery 
and apostasy were not venial offences, but God in his mercy permit- 
ted a second baptism, a baptism of blood, to wash away sins commit- 
ted after the first baptism. This view may not appeal to us—lIt did 
not appeal to the Gnostic, the time-server and the coward. But, 
while this philosophy of sin is not deep enough, this doctrine of the 
second baptism cannot be said to lack virility. 

But Tertullian himself did not receive the first baptism with any — 
thought of looking for a second. Like most men who are baptized 
of their own motion and understanding, baptism affected him deeply. 
In his day, baptism was not a light thing. Here is his account of it. 
_ Though, preferably, it should be received at Easter or Pentecost, still 
‘every day is the Lord’s and every hour, and every time is meet for 
baptism’ (de Bapt, 19). The candidate prepares himself with 
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prayer, watching, and the confession of past sins (ib. 20). Then the 
Spirit descends from heaven upon the waters, sanctifies them and 
makes them sanctifvying by the agency of the angelus baptismi arbiter, 
who makes the Christian ready for the Spirit (ib. 4-6). After 
solemnly renouncing the devil, his pomp and his angels, the cate- 
chumen was thrice immersed, and on leaving the water he was 
anointed. This unction was called the signaculum, and as in the 
mysteries the new Christian was thereby inifiatus et consignatus 
(Apol. 8). The hand of blessing is laid upon him, inviting the Holy 
Spirit, who then with joy comes from the Father to rest upon the 
purified and blest (Bapt. 8). Baptism may be equally well admin- 
istered by laity or clergy (7b. 17). On baptism the neophyte re- 
ceived the creed. 

Tertullian never forgot that he and every other Christian had 
renounced the devil, his pomp and his angels, and for his part he 
never showed any tendency to make compromise with them—where 
he recognized them, for sometimes he did not penetrate their dis- 
guises. Again and again his pledge recurs to him. What has the 
Christian to do with circus or theatre, who has renounced the devil, 
his pomp and his angels, when both places are tainted through and 
through with devil-worship, and both are full of every sort and kind 
of wickedness, lust and cruelty, naked and unashamed? How can 
the idol-maker be said to have renounced the devil and his angels, if 
he is engaged in manufacturing them, if he makes his living out of 
them? (/dol.6). The man who claims to be condicionalis—to serve 
God on terms—Tertullian will not tolerate. The Christian must re- 
nounce idolatry in all its forms equally, and they were many. The 
schoolmaster and the professor litterarum were almost bound to be 
disloyal to Christ. All their holidays were heathen festivals—the 
Saturnalia and the Kalends of January—Christmas day and New 
Year’s day. Their fees were in part due to Minerva; their business 
was to instruct the youth in the genealogies and iniquities of Olym- 
pus. But might you not study heathen literature, and, if so, why not 
teach it? Because in teaching it you are bound by your position to 
‘inculcate and enforce the heathenism ; in learning it you deal with no 
one but yourself and make judicious omissions (/dol. 10). In short, 
no art, profession or business, concerned with the making or matin- 
tenance of idols, is free from the charge of idolatry (7b. 11). So he 
lays down the law for others; what for himself? 

Under the Empire there were two ways to eminence, the bar and 
the camp, the latter (with the barbarians) not very congenial to men 
of education. So the educated man, who hoped to rise in the world, 
took the bar. Tertullian must have had a brilliant future before him. 
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His force, his wit and his rhetoric must have carried all before him, 
and he must have climbed as high as a civilian could. It was a 
tempting prospect—the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them 
—and he renounced it, and never gives a hint of looking back, never . 
so much as suggests he had given up anything. Why was it neces- 
sary? Official life was steeped with religious usage and full of 
duties a Christian might not discharge. Tertullian was not the first 
to discover this. Flavius Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, seems to 
have been a Christian—Dio talks of his Jewish superstition, and 
Suetonius speaks of his inertness. In other words the Emperor’s 
cousin found he could not enter public life without compromising at 
every step, and kept out of it, till at last Domitian put him to death. 
But might not a Christian be a magistrate? ‘Let us grant that a 
man can so succeed, that in some public office he has merely the title, 
does not sacrifice nor countenance sacrifice, nor purchase victims, 
nor have charge of temples nor of their revenues, that he does not 
give public shows either on his own account or in the public capacity, 
nor preside when they are given, that he makes no proclamation or 
edict dealing with a festival, that he takes no oath, that he does not 
judge in the matter of another’s life or honour (waiving money 
cases), that he does not sentence a man to death nor make a law car- 
rying death, that he neither fetters, imprisons or tortures any one— 
if it is possible to be a magistrate with these limitations, he may be 
one’ (Idol. 17). Not a word to say, ‘I renounced all this myself.’ It 
may be said that Tertullian did not hold office and so could easily re- 
nounce it. But hopes are often more than realities and no easier to 
renounce. He left the law, then, to study Justin and Irenzus.* 
Tertullian had been a lawyer, and he carried his law into his 
Theology. One hesitates to speak of the genius of a people looking 
this way or that, but, if one may use the phrase, the genius of Rome 
was toward law and order rather than speculation. A century and a 
half after Tertullian, the church in the West adopted the Nicene 
creed for good and all, and then thought no more about changing it. 
Even if the first great master of Latin stvle among Western Chris- 
tians had been a philosopher, it may be doubted whether he could 
have greatly influenced the church. But he was a lawyer, and the 
ideas most congenial to him were also congenial to his audience. 
Consequently Roman law has coloured our Christianity to an extent 
we little think. (Sir Henry Maine has brought this out in his 
Ancient Law.) Every question of church life Tertullian approaches 
as a lawyer. Every page bears a legal term. Take his great and 
too attractive work de Praescriptione—in it he tries, after the manner 
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of the law, to rule out of court all pleas made by heretics to interpret 
Scripture in their own sense, on the ground that Scripture does not 
belong to them. He brings, as it were, an action to exclude them 
from pleading—a terrible engine, which the church knew how to 
use. Cyprian was a great student of Tertullian’s works, as his own 
show ; and Cyprian, though by no means reflective or even very intel- 
ligent, may be said to have done more for the Catholic Theory of the 
church than any man, till Augustine, who, after all, is also the spiri- 
tual ancestor of Luther, Calvin and Jansen. 

It was not to be supposed that so consummate a pleader as Ter- 
tullian’ could find himself and his friends in a position, where they 
could believe themselves unjustly treated, and not put in a plea. 
Accordingly, when in the autumn of 197 persecution again broke out 
in Carthage, Tertullian addressed to the governors of the province 
_ an Apology for the Christians. It is at once a glowing and a glitter- 
ing work. All his wit and warmth, his pungency and directness, his 
knowledge and his solid sense, come into play. This book also dis- 
plays a certain moral elevation, and a fine power of setting forth 
effectively the great doctrines of the church. It improves with read- 
ing, and as the style with its varieties of point and ellipse is strange 
at first, and the speech not that of Cicero, it is better at the second 
reading than at the first. 

He begins by showing that the persecution of the Christians, 
without examination of their case and of the charges against them, 
is fundamentally opposed to all principles of justice. The Christan 
courts inquiry—he knows neither fear nor shame—he demands the 
light and he will be heard. Tocondemn a man for a name’s sake, irre- 
spective of guilt or innocence, is an outrage, and yet that is being 
done. Trajan’s famous edict to Pliny he tears to shreads—Christians 
are not to be hunted down, +. e. they are innocent; they are, however, 
to be punished, +. ¢., they are guilty. If guilty, why not hunt them 
down? If*innocent, why punish them? Of course, Trajan’s attitude 
was one of compromise, and Tertullian is not a man of compromises. 
If we are to be condemned for our Founder’s mere name, look 
around. The schools of philosophers and of cooks alike bear the 
names of their founders. But about the founder of the Christian 
school curiosity ceases to be inquisitive. What if the laws do order 
the punishment of Christians ? Laws may be wrong, and they can be 
altered. The laws of Rome once forbade extravagance, theatres, 
divorce, the rites of Bacchus and Serapis. Where are those laws now ? 

Then he passes to the odious charges brought against the Christ- 
ians then, as now in China, and he shows they cannot really be be- 
lieved, or the Christians would be harried from the face of the earth. 
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No one has a whit of proof of any of them, and yet what a triumph 
awaits the man who brings them home to us! Christians are guilty, 
it is said, of these atrocities to win eternal life—as if it were worth 
the price! No, if such things are done it is by the heathen, and he 
cites the Gauls and Herodotus’ Scythians and their slaving of men 
and drinking of blood—ave! and human sacrifices to Roman Jove, 
too; and what of the gladiatorial shows? 

Atheism and treason are two more serious charges and with them 
he now deals. As to neglecting the Pantheon, the Christian appeals 
‘from you to your conscience,’ for everybody knows the Pantheon’s 
gods were originally men. It was as easy for the primitive savage 
to deify the stranger, as for you to deify Caesar. What a pity they 
did not choose better men for gods! Behind them all there must be 
ne Sublimer, the true Owner of Divinity. Gods are made every 
day of mud. Ask the spiders what your gods are, and their webs _ 
are their answer. To-day a god, to-morrow a pot or a pan, as 
domestic necessity applies or re-applies the same metal.’ They are 
carried round to beg—religio mendicans—‘hold out your hand, 
Jupiter, if you want me to give you anything!’ Does Homer’s story 
of Troy do honour to Olympus? or do the actors who play the gods 
on the stage? Christians are not Atheists. The object of their wor- 
ship is the one God whom the soul of man knows naturally without 
outside aid. The Scriptures are older than all heathen literature; 
they are the work of men ‘inundated with the Divine Spirit.’ “All 
may read them. The Septuagint is no secret book. In a fine chap- 
ter he appeals to the majesty of Scripture, the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the cross, the resurrection, and Pilate’s rescript to Tiberius. We 
say, and we say it openly—while you torture us, torn and bleeding, 
we cry aloud, “We worship God through Christ.”’ The gods of the 
heathen are cdevils, whom the Christian daily exorcizes into confess- 
ing Christ. So much for your Oympus—and Christian Atheism. 

But this charge of Atheism (laesa religio), which the heathen 
brings against the Christian, may be retorted with effect. There is 
only one Casar—to name another is a crime. What if God so treat 
it, when men speak of gods? But the gods raised Rome to be what 
she is. What, Hercules, the dung-god? Did Jove forget Crete, 
where he was born and buried, to raise Rome? or Juno her Carthage? 
God himself is the dispenser of kingdoms; so Christians will not 
sacrifice nor-deny their faith, but resist the devils (already despair- 
ing) and triumph by death. If Jove or Janus complain, let the 
Christian deal directly with them. 

For the Emperor, Christians invoke God, who bids men pray for 
their persecutors. They do so, for the Empire stands between them 
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and the world’s end. It was a common thought in the early Empire, 
that world and Rome would end together. Christians honour Cesar 
as God’s vicegerent, he is theirs’ more than anyone’s, because he 1s 
set up by the Christians’ God. Christians make no plots, and have no 
recourse to magic to inquire into Cesar’s ‘health.’ 

They do not retaliate on the mob for its violence, though, if they 
did, their numbers would be serious. Though but of yesterday, 
Christians have filled cities, camps, palace, senate and forum, but leave 
the heathen the temples. Christians make no disturbances, and 
aspire to no offices. They are content to follow their religion and 
look after the poor. “How these Christians love each other.’ It is 
not they who cause disasters ; though, if the Nile do not overflow, or 
the Tiber do, it is ad leones. But ‘Christians are unprofitable in 
business —yes! to pimps, poisoners and mathematicians (dealers in 
magic). They are innocent, for they fear God and not the proconsul. 
If they were a philosophic school, they would have toleration. Still, 
Christians are not philosophers, though the Christian workman 
knows God better than Plato did. Well, be their treatment what it 
may, Christians would rather be condemned than fall from God. 
After all, their death is their victory. 

Such, in outline, is the great Apology. From beginning to end 
it is full of evidence of amazingly wide knowledge—of poetry, his- 
tory, philosophy, archexology, mythology, Plato, Virgil, Cicero, Sen- 
eca, Orpheus, Ptolemy, Manetho, Brahmans, Stoics, gymnosophists, 
pantomimes, sciapods, cooks, doctors, professors and Sibyls. And 
the Christians, if we may trust Celsus, were bakers and fullers and 
petty tradesmen. Yet, Tertullian speaks slightingly of philosophy 
and literature. ‘What is the likeness between philosopher and Chris- 
tian ? the disciple of Greece and of heaven? the trafficker in fame and 
in life ? the man busied in words and the man concerned with deeds? 
the builder and the destroyer ? the foe and the friend of error?’ What 
does this mean? Partly, that in controversy we are apt to lose sight 
of the points where we are really at one with our opponents and of 
those where we could really learn from them. Partly, too, that in 
Tertullian’s time philosophy was too often the history of dogma 
rather than the quest for truth, and that, as often happens in such 
cases, it was dishonoured by its adherents and in their lives divorced 
from morals. Tertullian may, like Lucian, have been brought into 
contact with unworthy adherents of the philosophical schools. But, 
even so, we must admit that it is a blot upon his character that he is 
so reckless in his judgments and so sweeping in his charges, where 
philosophy is concerned. In plain fact, he had not the philosophical 
temper and did not always realize the value or dignity of ancient and 
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contemporary philosophy. If his contemporary, Clement of Alex- 
andria, found so much good in it, he ought not to have seen only evil. 
Yet, he too, could deal philosophically with the Marcionites. If we 
are to tolerate him at all while he attacks philosophy, it must be be- 
cause he does so to defend morality as he sees it. It was for moral- 
ity that Tertullian took his stand. He knew by experience that it 
was the death and life of Christians that told. As a result, all his 
life's work was for righteousness first and then for truth, because 
without truth rightecusness could not be. His books are thus direct- 
ed to clear up primarily questions of conduct, and secondarily, ques- 
tions of thought where they involved conduct. Some of these books 
are vivid and brilliant, some angry and declamatory, some closely 
reasoned and weighty, some full of genial and helpful inspiration, 
and some combine all these qualities. For instance, in a solid work 
where he is quite in earnest in refuting Praxeas the Patripassian, who 
confused the persons of the Trinity, there is one of his most daringly 
brilliant sallies in the first chapter. Besides being a Patripassian, 
Praxeas was a foe of Montanism, and this is how Tertullian sums him 
up: ‘He came to Rome and drove away the Paraclete and crucified 
the Father.’ Here is an example of wrong doctrine and wrong con- 
duct going together. The Gnostics, his particular and permanent 
enemies, had no love for martyrdom, and Tertullian, who knew, as 
we have seen, how much martyrs meant for the church, wrote ‘dn 
Antidote against the Scorpion.’ The scorpion is made most malig- 
nant by heat. ‘So when faith glows and the church is being burnt 
like the bush, then out break the Gnostics, forth crawl Valentinus’ 
friends, then all the refusers of martyrdom bubble with heat, and 
themselves strike, pierce and kill’ (Scorp. 1). Controversy is not 
always polite, but the picture is striking.* Elsewhere he discusses, 
without such direct polemic, whether flight is permissible in persecu- 
tion, and he decides it is not, with a fling at those whose only text is 
‘Flee ye to the next.’ Either persecution is from God, in which case 
it is a good thing, or from the devil, but ‘not even over the herd of 
swine had the legion of the devil power without asking it of God—so 
far is he from having it over the sheep of God’ (de Fuga 2). If 
persecution is hard to bear, ‘prayer can move mountains, how much 
more the military?’ For, as he tells us in another place, ‘Prayer is 
the rampart of faith’ (Orat. 29). One of his most beautiful works 
is on Patience, ‘for he, poor wretch! always sick with the fever of im- 
patience, must console himself by thinking about patience, as invalids 
feel a comfort in talking of health.’ ‘Patience is the very nature of 











*A Syrian father \ra wrote a book against Bardesanes sid his school, entitling it ‘‘The Beetles,’ 
a name intended for his opponents.—Wright, Sys. Liter. 61, 
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God,’ he says. ‘Let wrong-doing be wearied out by your patience.’ 
And this is the fierce Tertullian! 

I shall not here attempt to analyze his works or to follow him in- 
to his controversies, but content myself with giving you a few quota- 
tions. Doctrinae index disciplina (de Praescr. Haer. 43), Conduct is 
the test of creed. To lie about God is a sort of idolatry (ib. 40). 
Every evil thing has a natural blush about it, of fear or of shame 
(Apol. 1). Security in sin means love of it too (Pud. 9). What- 
ever darkness you pile above your deeds, God is light (Paentt. 6). 
' What does man good is service of God (1b. 2). I consider it rebel- 
lion to discuss whether a divine command is good (ib. 4). I remem- 
ber I am set free from the world, but not from God (Jejun. 13). 
Faith is patience illuminated (Pat. 6). To know God is to be clear 
enough about your duty (1b. 4). If conscience blush, prayer blushes 
too (Ext. Cast.10). There is no greater incitement to contemn money 
than the fact that the Lord Himself had no wealth (Pat. 7). Love 
is the supreme sacrament of faith (7b. 12). Nothing so much hard- 
ens men’s hearts as the simplicity of God’s works in act and their 
magnificence in effect. . . . God’s qualities are simplicity and power 
(Bapt. 2). It is not enough for Christian modesty to be, but to be 
seen to be (Cult. Fem. [J], 13). Fear breathes hate (Ap. 27). The 
Pharisees should have recognized the Lord above all else by his 
patience (Pat. 3). Give Cesar what is Cesar’s, t.e., Caesar’s image 
on the coin; give God what is God's, God’s image in yourself (/dol. 
15). God forbid that a divine school should be vindicated by human 
fire (Ap. 37). | 

We come now to the question of Montanism. It is not a heresy. 
The Montanists were neither wrong in doctrine, by the church’s 
standpoint, nor very wrong in practice. The sub-Apostolic church 
was a simple, practical people, but with time and extension changes 
came. Change is not always development; it may be decay, due to 
some parasitic life. But, however it came, a change came over the 
early church. Its love grew colder, as its fold grew wider. Its ideals 
fell lower, and its conceptions grew more wooden. The rather 
happy-go-lucky state of order and discipline discernible in the 
Teaching of the Apostles solidified into a system of bishops and pres- 
byters and no prophets. Eusebius, in fact, tells us who the last pro- 
phet was. The ministry of gifts was succeeded by the ministry of 
office. Christians were now and then found guilty of adultery and 
apostasy, and, while at first this meant ‘delivery to Satan,’ restoration 
grew easy and easier. The Shepherd of Hermas extended ‘second 
chances,’ till Tertullian fiercely labels it ‘That Shepherd of Adulter- 
ers.. Church membership was prized, but not so much as to make 
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sin unattractive. How was the purity of the church to be restored? 

, The answer came from Phrygia, and the world welcomed it. 
Far more than we think, Montanism has toned our general Christian- 
ity. Montanus said, the church must go back to Apostolic ways. 
He also pleaded Christ’s promise of the Paraclete, and declared that 
the Paraclete had come. This was parodied into an assertion that he 
was himself the Paraclete—a very different thing. What did the 
coming of the Paraclete mean? It meant the bracing up of Chris- 
tian life and character and the restoration of prophecy. This was 
what the world wanted, and Montanism spread—becoming modified 
at it went. The oracles, or prophecies, of Montanus and of two 
women, Prisca and Maximilla (a terrible trial to bishops), became 
widely known, and they inculcated a stern insistence on Christian 
morals, which was sorely needed. More, the Paraclete, so it had 
been promised, should guide us into all truth, and men were taught 
to look for fresh light. Paracletus deductor scilicet omnis veritatis, 
says Tertullian. This means what we call to-day progressive revel- 
ation, what the Friends call the inner light. Naturally, then, the 
Paraclete is to dwell in Montanus, and in all Christians. The in- 
dwelling of God is not consistent with long hving ;-and earnest souls 
were invested with greaicr power and courage to battle with the 
growing secularization of the church and to face the never-ceasing 
hostility of the world. 

Yet, Montanism failed for want of a clear conception of the real 
character of primitive Christianity. Aiming at Christian morals, 
Montanists conceived of life is a way very far from the outlook of 
Jesus. Like other religious bodies around them, they leant to exter- 
nal methods. They laid great stress on asceticism and penance, and 
they cultivated ecstacy, in both ways renouncing really spiritual re- 
ligion and turning to a non-Christian view of matter. They thus 
aimed at obtaining the indwelling of the Spirit by mechanical means, 
which, though here the church followed them, is not to be done. Still, 
whatever their methods, they stood: for righteousness and for the 
Spirit. It was a stout protest against worldiness, and as such it 
could not fail to appeal to Tertullian. 

Other views of the Montanists may be mentioned. They did not 
favour infant baptism—it precipitated, the chance of a man sinning 
heavily after baptism, and as they made a strong stand against the 
reckless wholesale re-admission of the adulterer and the apostate, 
they would naturally defer baptism. In fact, in the third century, 
probably a majority of Christians remained unbaptized till death. 
Hence it is that the clergy never have secured the exclusive right to 
baptize, as on an emergency the dying must be baptized somehow. 
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It will be remarked that this is hardly a spiritual view of baptism. Of 
the place of women in the church, much might be said, but: Montan- 
ism, at least, recognized her as a spiritual agency when the Paraclete 
deigned to inspire her. On marriage the Montanists hold the doc- 
trine that a second marriage is sin. Tertullian is extremely strong 
on this point. So is another of the Apologists, Athenagoras. Ina 
world of divorce there was much excuse for the view, even if it ex- 
cluded a re-marriage when the first wife was honourably dead. 
Montanists thought very highly of martyrdom and encouraged it. A 
little Montanism would have saved Cyprian much shame and the 
church of his day much scandal and squabbling. To refresh church 
life they developed penance—another mechanical expedient. 

With all this, attractive as the revival of religion might be to 
Tertullian and men in earnest for truth and purity, it was not wel- 
come to the bishops and the dignitaries. It meant returning to the 
Apostles and prophets from the officials, which no official could be 
expected to forgive. It meant upsetting forms and schemes now 
beautifully settling. To resist the new manifestations of the Holy 
Ghost, the bishops threw themselves upon the old ones, the New Tes- 
tament, and thereby closed the canon for all time. The church 
was much safer without the upsetting revelations which the Paraclete 
might have to give. So he was ‘driven away’ by the bishops as by 
Praxeas. Prophecy was violently quenched. A confederation of the 
churches was growing, and definition was needed and most easily ob- 
tained, by stifling the living voice. ‘Prophesying died when the 
Catholic church was formed.’* However, sermons were substituted 
after the manner of the Greek sophists, and penance and other of the 
mechanical as opposed to the spiritual views of the Montanists were 
taken over by the church. Montanism did not die altogether. In 
the middle of the third century a fresh Puritan movement took place 
—the Novatians standing for the purity of the church against the 
Ark theory, which saw in Noah’s ark a type of the church, an aggre- 
gation of beasts, clean and unclean. '-(It is to be feared that the third 
century saw the unclean go in by sevens). With the Novatians the 
Montanists seem to have fused, and the Church of Purity stood for 
two centuries under the title of Novatian. But the Catholic church 
never forgave either Montanus or Novatianus. So Montanism got 
a bad name, and Tertullian with it. He has never been canonized. 
I suppose that men of his spirit will never be very popular, will never 
be popular at all, if they attack great institutions, but they are not less 
valuable on that account. 

By his expression of Christian thought in the terms of Roman 
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law, Tertullian left the Catholic church under a great debt, which 


she has never very generously owned. But probably most men will. 


prefer to look past his writings and to honour him for a life lived for 
God ; for a manhood, with every power and every endowment it pos- 
sessed, flung ,with passionate energy on the side of purity, righteous- 
ness and the inner light; for an example set of self-sacrifice freely, 
generously and silently made, of a spirit unable to compromise, un- 
able in its very love for Christ to see His work threatened by lust or 
cowardice or unfaith, and of a nature in all its fulness surrendered to 
be used and absorbed bv the Master. 
T. R. GLover. 


NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
METALLURGY. 


ETALLURGY as an art is old, dating back to the time that 

man first fashioned his weapons from bronze, but its scientific 

development is of comparatively recent date, following on the chem- 
ical and physical discoveries of the eighteenth century. 

A few of the metals were well known to the ancients; copper 
was probably the first to be extensively used, either as pure copper or 
alloyed with a little tin as bronze, and gold on account of its beautiful 
color and brilliant lustre was early coveted. 

The ratio of the value of this metal to silver is mentioned in the 
code of Menes who reigned in Egypt 3600, B.C. ; one part of gold be- 
ing given equal to two and one-half parts of silver; this high relative 
value of silver, compared with the ratio of the present day, being no 
doubt due to the greater difficulty experienced in extracting it from 
its ores; for gold was probably obtained in the native state only 
alloyed with a little silver, by washing the sands of rivers in much the 
same way as it is sometimes recovered to-day; while the silver even 
at this early period may have been extracted from the ores of lead by 
the process of cupellation. 

This operation is referred to in the Old Testament in unmistak- 
_able terms. “The house of Israel is to me become dross: all 
‘they are brass, and tin, and iron, and lead, in the midst of the fur- 
“nace; they are even the dross of silver.”—Ezekiel, XXII, 18. 

In the days of Moses at least six metals were known, for we read 
in Numbers XXXI, 22, 23, “Only the gold and the silver, the brass, 
“the iron, the tin and the lead. Everything that may abide the fire, 
“ve shall make it go through the fire, and it shall be clean.” 

It is difficult to say when iron was first used, for it is more liable 
to be destroyed by atmospheric agencies than brass or bronze, and so, 
early irons imbedded in the earth would gradually be converted into 
rust ; but specimens have been found with bronze weapons on the site 
of the Swiss lake dwellings and elsewhere. The oldest piece of 
worked iron, the age of which can be guaged with any degree of ac- 
curacy, is that found in the great pyramid at Gizeh, which is believed 
to date back to the year B.C., 3733. 

Iron is first mentioned in the Old Testament in Cais chap. 
IV, verse 22, in which Tubal-cain is referred to as “an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron.” 

During the early and middle ages the metallurgists became more 
proficient in their art, but only by slow degrees, for each advance 
must have been the result of some chance discovery, and much that 
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had been once learned would have been afterwards lost on account 
of not being recorded in any permanent way. 

Then the alchemists, the scientists of the time, spent much of 
their energy on the futile task of attempting to transmute or change 
the base metals into gold; even with this end in view something was 
learned, but no great advance could be made in scientific metallurgy 
until after the discovery of oxygen, that element that plays such an 
important part in the economics of the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms alike. 

It is interesting to note how the study of the metals helped in de- 
veloping and stimulating the study of chemistry, and how that science 
has grown and developed until now it is to the chemist that the metal- 
lurgist looks for his facts, when developing and regulating the pro- 
cesses of extracting the metals from their ores. | 

It was during the first half of the last century that so much was 
done for this latter science, so it is to the last half that we would look 
for the greater metallurgical advances; and we would not be disap- 
pointed. The most marked change in this period has been the intro- 
duction of steel to replace iron. The age of steel can be supposed to 
date from the year 1856, when Bessemer patented his process for 
converting pig-iron (the direct product of the blast furnace, contain- 
ing three to four percent. of carbon as well as other impurities) into 
steel by simply blowing air through the molten metal. 

Before this time, steel was selling at from £50 to £100 per ton 
and consequently could only be used for small articles, such as cut- 
lery and tools; now it 1s possible to manufacture it for $15.00, the 
selling price during part of 1897, and it is used for all classes of 
structural and manufacturing work. 

This great reduction in price is, however, only partly due to the 
discovery of the cheap method of converting pig-iron into steel, and 
was greatly aided by the reduction in the cost of making the pig-iron 


itself, due largely to the increased size and efficiency ofthe furnaces — 


in use. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the English fur- 
naces were only capable of producing from three to four tons of pig 
iron per day with a consumption of from 2.5 to 3 tons of coke per 
ton of iron produced, while towards the middle of the century the 
capacity of a furnace increased to as much as fifty tons, and now 
some of the large American furnaces have a record of over 800 tons 
of pig-iron per day, with a consumption of less than 1,800 pounds of 
coke per ton. 

Again, in the case of gold; although the refining and amalga- 
mating operations were fairly well known to the ancients, it remained 
fur the present day metallurgists to develop the hydro-metallurgical 
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methods of recovering the metal, such as leaching the ore with potas- 
sium cyanide solution or dissolving the gold by chlorine. 

The cyanide method alone is stated as being recoonable for 
about $44,000,000 or 14 per cent. of the total gold output of the world 
for 13)), the larger part of this being recovered from ore of so low 
grade that the values could uot have been profitably extracted other- 
wise; and many of the world-renowned Transvaal mines would be 
unprofitable were it not for the recovery of the gold in the tailings of 
the stamp batteries by cyanide treatment. It is largely due to these 
methods and the perfection of the stamp battery process of amalga- 
mation that the supply of gold has been able to keep up with the in- 
creasing demands of commerce. 

In the production of copper, among other important improve- 
ments, the electrolytic refining of the metal deserves mention; this 
method of recovering the gold and silver and eliminating the impuri- 
ties from the crude copper was only introduced into the States in 
. 1890, and ten years later over two-thirds of that country’s entire 
copper output was so treated. 

Electrolytic methods are becoming more and more prominent 
both in the refining of the metals, as in the case of copper, nickel, sil- 
ver and lead, and in direct production of the metal from the ore. The 
most important example of the latter is the reduction of aluminium, 
that remarkably light metal which prior to 1860 was only a museum 
specimen worth its weight in gold, while now it can be purchased for 
thirty-five cents per pound and is used in the manufacture of kitchen 
utensils, fancy articles, for electric wires in competition with copper, 
and alloyed with copper for car axles, etc., where great strength is 
required. | 

The producers of nickel have reduced the price of that metal 
from $2.00 to 40 cents a pound in the last twenty-five years; they 
have been enabled to do this owing to the greater demand for the 
metal as a material for alloying with steel and to the more economical 
methods of reduction ? 

These are a few of the Stactical results obtained by the art, nor 
have the metallurgists neglected the scientific part of their work. 
Among other things they have given considerable attention to the 
study of the remarkable effects of small quantities of impurities on 
the different metals and to the changes sometimes caused by heating 
and cooling, as in the operations of hardening, tempering and an- 
nealing. 

These subjects are of most commercial importance in the work- 
ing of steel. For example, perfectly pure iron is practically unknown, 
but the wrought irons of commerce and very mild steels are approxi- 
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mately pure, containing onlv small fractions of a per cent. of carbon, 
silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, etc., and they are soft, malleable, readily 
welded, will not harden when suddenly cooled and can stand a tensile 
strain of from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds per square inch. 

Now if these irons are treated so as to cause them to absorb 
carbon their properties gradually change, they become less ductile, _ 
but the tensile strength increases about at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
per square inch for every one hundredth of a percent. of carbon 
added, up toa certain limit, say one per cent. and the steel assumes 
the property of hardening when suddenly cooled from a high tem- 
perature. ts 

So, by varying the percentage of carbon the manufacturer can 
supply a metal, according to the requirements, grading from the 
comparatively soft and tough wrought iron to the strong, hard, but 
brittle steel used in the manufacture of razors, tools, etc. 

Now carbon is only one of the substances that have a very radical 
effect on the properties of iron, nickel has been found very beneficial 
in the manufacture of the very hard, strong and tough steel used for 
the armour plates of battle ships, etc., and molybdenum and tungsten 
are used for making machine tools that will retain their cutting edge 
even when hot. In fact nearly all the elements that could be made 
to combine with steel commercially, have been tried and their effect 
recorded; silicon, manganese, sulphur and phosphorus in minute 
quantities increase the strength of the metal, manganese being 
specially beneficial in making the iron work easily without cracking, 
but sulphur and phosphorus in large quantities over one-tenth of a 
percent. are very injurious, making the. steel hot and cold short, 
respectively, that is brittle and liable to break under any sudden jar 
when either hot or cold. The former element gave Bessemer a good 
deal of trouble when he first produced steel in the con- 
verter, for at that time its effect was not thoroughly appreciated. 
He was lucky enough to make his first steel from pure ore and so 
obtained a good metal, but, when he commenced to use the ordinary 
English ore containing from one-tenth to two per cent. of phosphor- 
us, the steel produced would crack and break under shock when cold 
and so was utterly useless for practical purposes. However, after 
several failures and numerous analyses, the cause of the trouble was 
discovered and purer ore imported from Norway. 

Later, two young chemists, Thomas and Gilchrist, found means 
of eliminating the phosphorus by substituting a basic lining for the 
acid one of the Bessemer converter, and this basic Bessemer steel, as 
it is called, has been, and is, extensively manufactured in Germany, 
England and elsewhere. 
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Iron is not by any means the only metal so radically affected by 
impurities ; copper is rendered brittle, and its electric conductivity so 
impaired by the addition of only five-hundreths of a per cent. of bis- 
muth that it cannot be used for electrical purposes. Arsenic and an- 
timony in a lesser degree have the same effect. 

These facts are appreciated by the commercial cable companies 
who require a very pure copper for their submarine lines. A cable of 
to-day will carry twice the number of messages that a cable of less 
pure copper laid in 1858 could. 

Every metal adapted to use must be studied and the degree of 
purity and effect of impurities determined, so that the metal of the 
greatest value may be manufactured. 

This opens up one of the most interesting fields of research, for 
as yet we only see the effect of small quantities of impurities, but do 
not know of any law governing the change, and it is left for the 
scientists of the day, or of the future, to find the reason. If any gen- 
eral law could be deduced it might be possible to predict what would 
be the effect of adding a certain quantity of any element to a metal 
without the tedious operation of trying and testing ; just as the chem- 
ists foretold the properties of certain elements that had not up to 
that time been isolated, by following the teachings of Mendeléeff's 
table. 

Comparatively lately the electro-metallurgists have found means 
of reducing nearly all the metals from their ores, zirconium, vana- 
dium, uranium, magnesium, manganese, chromium, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, titanium, may all be obtained in the pure state or alloyed 
with carbon. Some of these will never be used to any extent com- 
mercially on account of the scarcity of their ores, others may be used 
extensively for purposes of alloying, while one or two may even be 
reduced in quantity and used in the arts to replace some of the com- 
mon metals. 

This is a very promising experimental field ; the cost of produc- 
tion must be reduced and the use of the metal developed. Much has 
been accomplished in the case of aluminium, but still there is room for 
improvement if the bright predictions of the chemists of a few years 
ago are to be fulfilled. which promised that this would be the metal 
of the future, largely replacing iron and steel for structural work, for 
which it is well fitted on account of its lightness, and by judicious al- 
loying it can be given the required strength. 

Even within the last two or three years lead has been success- 
fully refined by electrolysis and iron and steel made directly from the 
ore, on a commercial scale, by fusing with electricity. 

The electrical current has invaded the field of ore-dressing and 
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is extensively used for separating strongly and weakly magnetic © 
minerals from the non-magnetic rock with which they are associated. 

So,. whether we consider metallurgy as an art, or from a scien- 
tific point of view, we will see that, although much has been accom- 
plished, there is still much more to do and that we are in the midst of 
an era of great activity. 

The twentieth century is opening very promisingly ; never before 
have so many eminent men been devoting their time to the study of 
the metals; never have there been so many men employed and so 
much capital invested in the metallurgical industries, nor have statis- 
tics shown so rapid an increase of production from year to year. The 
increased attention given to scientific education in all countries is of 
ereat benefit to this industry, for many technically educated men 
must necessarily be employed in any large reduction works ; the arti- 
sans or practical smelter men still have their place, but they are not 
able to work alone as formerly, their efforts are guided and the work 
controlled by professional men. 

The metallurgist’s business is not only to extract the metals 
from their ores but also to prepare them for the use of the manufac- 
turer. He must do this as economically as possible and turn out a 
product to answer the required specifications. 

He should, therefore, have a good scientific education ; primarily, 
in chemistry, if he is to understand the language of his trade, for he 
generally buvs the ore on assav, and the metal produced is often sold 
on specification, and throughout the whole operation the work is con- 
trolled by analysis; secondly, in physics, for he must be able to carry 
on the reduction at any temperature with or without the aid of elec- 
tricity; thirdly, in mechanics and general engineering, because he 
deals with quantities of materials that must be economically handled 
and immense forces that must be controlled. 

We can have no better example of the magnitude of the industry 
than in considering the iron and steel trade of our American cousins. 
They mined in 1901, 28,887,479 tons (of 2240 Ibs. )of iron ore, of which 
21,445,903 tons were produced in the Lake Superior district. Most 
of this was hauled by rail to the Lake docks, loaded on vessels and 
taken to Chicago and Lake Erie ports, the bulk ultimately finding its 
way to the Pittsburg district. So far it has been handled by the miner 
and transportation agents, and the ore (mainly a combination of iron 
with oxygen, containing about sixty per cent. of iron) would be 
worth in Pittsburg (1901) from $4.00 to $5.50 per ton. This is 
smelted with coke and limestone in large stack furnaces, from 60 to 
110 feet high, producing at the rate of from one hundred to eight . 
hundred tons of pig-iron per day. The ore is reduced, or the oxygen 
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removed, by the action of carbon monoxide gas generated in the 
lower part of the furnace by the combustion of the coke; then, as the 
charge descends in the furnace, the temperature increases until the 
reduced iron melts and accumulates in the crucible or lower part of 
the furnace. At the same time the quantity of gangue of the ore 
forms a liquid slag with the limestone, and both these products are 
tapped periodically, the former being run into pig-moulds or ladles, 
as required. 

In 1901 this iron was. worth from $14.00 to $17.00 per ton 
(2240 Ibs.). 

To make steel the liquid pig may be taken directly to’ the con- 
verters or the open-hearth furnaces and the carbon and other impuri- 
ties partially removed by oxidation with air or pure iron ore, and the 
steel run into ingot-moulds, when, after soaking or re-heating, it is 
ready to be rolled into rails, beams, plates, billets, etc. 

This whole operation of reducing 29,000,000 tons of ore and 
making and rolling 13,400,000 tons of steel, entails an amount of 
work that it is hard to realize; but throughout the whole course of 
the operation, from the time the ore leaves the miner until the finished 
product is turned out, it is handled by mechanical means. 

In 1901 steel billets sold for from $20.00 to $28.00 per ton, and 
as a ton of steel requires less than two tons of ore, worth, say, $8.50 
at Pittsburg, there was a considerable margin of profit after deduct- 
ing cost of fuel, flux and all smelting expenses. 

The amount of capital expended and labour emploved in reducing 
and refining the metals, is generally greater than that spent in min- 
ing. A copper ore containing ten per cent. copper might sell for 
from $8.00 to $12.00, with copper at thirteen cents a pound, while 
about $24.00 worth of the refined metal would be recovered ; and zinc 
concentrates, containing about sixty per cent. zinc, selling for from 
$30.00 to $35.00, would yield over $60.00 worth of spelter and fume, 
at present market prices. The relative cost of reduction is even more 
marked in the case of nickel and aluminium. 

Therefore, it should be a profitable investment to treat the pro- 
ducts of the mines in our own country, even if it requires bounties 
and adequate protection ; for the words of Dr. Percy, in his introduc- 
tory lecture at the Royal School of Mines, London, in 1852, are true 
for Canada. He said, “In proportion to the success with which the 
“metallurgical art is practised in this country, will the interests of the 
“whole population, directly or indirectly, in no inconceivable degree, 
‘be promoted.” A prediction which the last fifty years have abun- 
dantly justified. 

S. F. KiRKPATRICK. 


THE CYNICISM OF HERODOTUS. 


N ancient writer has left us a treatise on what he calls the “ill 
nature” ( xuxu7eca) of Herodotus. The treatise is generally as- 
sociated with the name of Plutarch: those who respect Plutarch will 
hope unjustly associated. The philosopher—if Plutarch be the 
writer—has shown himself, like other philosophers, a better advo- 
cate of his own thoughts, than a critic of the thought of another. 
If “ill nature” be an offence, there is not much “ill nature” in Hero- 
dotus: if he was ill-natured, “ill nature” like its converse “good na- 
ture,” “simplicity,” “amiability” (ev7dea) becomes an ambiguous 
epithet : tobe used for reproach and praise: for that reason I prefer 
to translate xaxuyea by the more markedly ambiguous English 
term of “cynicism.” But what is cynicism? It is like “prig,” or 
the more esoteric term, “obscurantist,” an obscure reproach, thrown 
at the heads we wish to break: but what does it mean? The simplest 
method of investigation will be the historical. The cynic is the man 
who “barks,” or “‘snarls” like a cur at what other men believe in and 
respect. Originally, therefore, among the pleasure-loving Greeks 
the cynic was the man who despised the lusts of the eye and the pride 
of life: who looked not upon the wine when it was red: who lived in 
a tub or a den and flouted all the most cherished convictions of his 
neighbours. And so he is still: only with the sadder and soberer and 
more chaste and chastened spirit of Christianity, men’s most cherish- 
ed convictions, at any rate their most cherished theories and hopes, 
have undergone a change: and hinge now not upon principalities and 
powers and the Prince of this World, but upon God and the Soul and 
Virtue: and the modern cynic, therefore, is the man who flouts the 
idea of God and the soul and virtue. But how does he flout them 
and why? Not, surely, merely by recognizing the weakness of their 
hold upon man and the divergence of his practice from them: or the 
apostles would be cynics: is it then by recognizing only the weak- 
ness of these ideas and not also their strength? Is it, that is, by 
measuring man wholly by his acts and not also by his thoughts and 
will? wholly by his “works” and not also by his “faith?” Or is it 
rather by a secret pleasure in discerning and believing in human 
weakness and sin? and by a sneering or “snarling” tone towards hu- 
man virtue? so that it is the spirit, not the judgment, of aman which 
makes him a cynic? Whatever be the nearest definition of this am- 
biguous reproach, either let it be a reproach no longer but a scientific 
and passionless epithet, applicable to many delightful writers and 
generofis men, as it has often been applied to the great Thackeray, or 
let it be, broadly speaking, removed from the memory of Herodotus. 


9, 66 
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lor the cynicism of Herodotus, broadly speaking, is soluble 
either into the stupidity of the commentator who discovers tt ; or into 
the conditions of ancient life; or into that grave experience of evil 
which can no longer pronounce the world as in the poetic dreams of 
childhood or the generous idealism of youth, to be all verv good, but 
only very mixed; or into rather hasty and superficial doubts about 
human customs and virtues, very pardonable in one who is traveller 
first and philosopher second, inevitable, indeed, as the outcome of 
diversified and rambling enquiries; or into the melancholy natural to 
a sensitive spirit, especially in the midst of a self-seeking and Ish- 
maelitish people, like the Greeks: only little will remain as cyni- 
cism, pure and simple: as an exaggeration of the evil which he saw 
in man: and nothing will remain if cynicism is to carry with it also 
the idea of pleasure in such exaggeration: the idea of 2xeyucnexaxta 
in the etymological if not the Aristotelian sense: an exultation over 
the panorama of evil which the world affords. : 

_ An illustration of the first kind I find in a very pregnant and 
striking passage, grotesquely misunderstood by our commentator. 
Herodotus, recording the wreck of the Persian fleet on the coast of 
Magnesia, continues, “so that this man (a certain farmer on the 
coast, named Ameinocles), though in other respects unfortunate, be- 
came very rich by this treasure trove: for he also had his troubles: 
a painful calamity in the killing of a son.” (VIT-190.) In these 
carefully veiled and oblique references to a family tragedv, the com- 
mentator sees only malignity or cynicism. The historian, he com- 
plains, cannot tell vou of a man’s good luck, without spitefully add- 
ing that he was a murderer. Itis notso. It 1s exactly the opposite: 
the historian means to press home by a strange instance, a grotesque 
instance, if you please, the merciful compensations of Providence: 
even this poor man who apparently, if we analyze the restrained lan- 
guage of the historian, had killed his son and suffered for it, even this 
poor man was not wholly miserable, but received an alleviation in 
earthly wealth for spiritual suffering. “But what is earthly wealth 
against bereavement and remorse, to a spiritual mind?” exclaims 
some one, living the sheltered life and unconscious of material pres- 
sure: ah, yes: but Herodotus knew life in its broader aspects, and 
was writing of more simple lives and for simpler people, and he 
states the homely, simple, soul-subduing truth: “yes,” said a peasant 
woman of Shropshire, to a district visitor, “the Lord has taken my 
old man: but he was with me over my potatoes.” Herodotus has no 
modern and lofty scorn of life’s little things: he recognizes them for 
great things: if that makes him cynical, cynical he was. 

This whole doctrine of compensation, again, it may be said, 
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‘tends to a certain cynicism: to a certain relaxation of nerve and ef- 
fort: “what does it all matter?” says the believer in compensation: 
“everything is about as long as it is broad: a man has the vices of his 
virtues and the good qualities of his defects. Nature is always clever 
enough to even things up in the end: why so much pother: bette 
neither to strive nor cry.” This was one of the favourite ideas of 
I-merson: to whom, however, tt was counted for righteousness: and 
was called optimism, not cynicism. But there is a certain cynicism in 
it, nevertheless, and this cynicism certainly marks Herodotus. He 
is never tired of his doctrine of compensation. He ransacks Nature 
no less than the lives of Magnesian farmers for illustrations of the 
omnipresence of this principle. The climate of Greece is the best in 
the world, because Greece is the centre of the world, the hub of the uni- 
verse : but by compensation it is the extremities of the world and not 
Greece which produce the finest fruits, the largest animals, the best 
trees, the longest-lived and the handsomest men: (3, 114) precious 
substances also, amber and tin, come from the far North (3, 119) and 
gold also, Herodotus knows as well as we do, is most plentiful in 
Cimmeria (that is the Canadian Klondyke), and similar inaccessible 
places. Again, the battle is not to the strong: it is the meek who in- 
herit the earth: it is the meek and the weak who multiply, while the 
ravening and dangerous multiply slowly or not at all (3, 108). As 
a friend of mine is fond of quoting, “the sea is not to the whale, but 
to the herring: the air is not to the eagle, but to the sparrow,” so in 
the same vein Herodotus notes that in the wise providence of God, the 
rabbit is the only animal which presents the phenomenon of superfe- 
tation : while the lioness has, he says, but one cub, and one once only: 
and so with dangerous serpents the mother serpent throttles the 
father, and the young in turn avenge their sire by destroying their 
mother (3, 109), while on the other hand, garter snakes are ovipar- 
ous, because harmless, and multiply without hindrance. Here is 
another and a far-fetched illustration: the goat is a sufficiently pun- 
gent creature: but Herodotus can. point out with satisfaction that 
Nature inspires him to rub his beard in the sap of certain deliciously 
aromatic trees, whence he provides his owners with one of the fav- 
ourite perfumes of commerce: and so,once more, in the intelligent 
if paradoxical economy of Nature, “out of the strong has come 
forth sweetness.” 

How far these zoological speculations are up-to-date it is not for 
me to say: but I apprehend that on the whole there is only that mea- 
sure of exaggeration, which is inevitable when an ingenious theorist 
is driving home a favourite doctrine. Nature, of course, always lags 
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behind theory: facts behind principles. And now, as Herodotus 
would say, good-bye to zoology. 

To return to Ameinocles and his chequered life, it is doubly a 
mistake of Plutarch to attribute the appearance of his name to ill- 
nature : it appears to illustrate a theory: in this instance the consola- 
tory aspect of a theory: the silver lining of the cloud which had fallen 
about him. And for that reason only, I am sure, his actual name is 
mentioned. 

Because Herodotus has various literary phrases for avoiding the 
mention of the names of those, who appear in his narrative only as 
incidental instances of guilt and shame or as objects of derision. 
Herodotus cannot help laughing, he tells us, at ‘“somebody’s” maps: 
but it is the commentators, not Herodotus, who tell us that “‘some- 
body” was a rival author: a certain Delphian, to oblige Sparta, took 
a bowl given by Croesus to Delphi and engraved upon it an inscription 
attributing the gift to the Spartans: Herodotus “knows his name but 
will not mention it” (1, 51): similarly a certain Samian detained the 
property of an unfortunate Persian nobleman: Herodotus knows his 
name but willingly forgets it (4, 43), and on more serious matters 
he records how the Egyptians were the first to discover the immortal- 
ity of the human soul and its passage after death into the body of one 
of the lower animals: whence after it has gone the rounds of all the 
races of earth, air and water, it returns after three thousand years in- 
to human shape. Some Greeks, both in ancient and recent times, 
have claimed this doctrine as their own discovery: Herodotus has 
their names upon his list, but “does not record them” (2, 123). 

Thus it is apparent that where a name can not be mentioned 
honoris causd or gaudu causa: where it does not record a cause for 
edification or a case for praise or for rejoicing, Herodotus is pre- 
pared, if it be reasonable, to pass it over in silence: only if it be a 
name which recalls some stroke of good fortune, some gleam of sun- 
shine across the blackness or greyness of man’s life, or a name per- 
mitting congratulation, is he determined to publish it: though it be 
merely the name of a servant who shared a surgeon’s windfall: 
(3, 1380) or the name of a groom whose ruse won a throne for his 
master, (3,85) or the name of a farmer who stumbled on a fortune. 
This “cynicism,” whatever it be, is conspicuously genial and con- 
siderate. | 

It is sometimes, as I have said, due to the conditions of an- 
cient life. Cleomenes, of Sparta, recommended Platza to appeal to 
Athens for aid against Thebes, “this advice he gave not so much out 
of good will to Platza, as in order to embroil Athens with Thebes.” 
(6, 108). Or again, “the only reason which kept Phocis from medising 
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was that Thessaly did so: if Thessaly had been loyal Phocis would 
have been disloyal”: (8, 30) or again, “Athens yielded to Sparta 
as long as she needed Sparta’s co-operation: directly the war became 
one of aggression and not of defence, making the insolence of Pau- 
sanias her pretext, she deprived Sparta of her hegemony” (8, 3) and 
vice versa, “I know not (9, 8) why the Spartans first exerted them- 
selves to help Athens against Persia, and then became indifferent, 
except that their own fortifications were in the interval completed, 
and they thought they could then afford to dispense with Athens’ 
help”: reflections like these may seem ill-natured to a simple-minded 
enthusiast, or to an earnest moralist like Plutarch: there is no reason 
to doubt that they represent the facts: if the reflections of the his- 
torian are cynical, the facts, the desperate wickedness of men, 
not diseased imagination in him, must bear the. blame. The 
strongest possible “brief” against Herodotus I can discover 
of this sort is contained in his dubious and hesitating con- 
demnation of the motives of the exile Demaratus in warning his 
countrymen of the Persian advance. “Demaratus warned Sparta, 
not, as I think, and probability is with me, out of kindness: but it 1s 
open to anyone to conjecturé whether it was out of kindness or by 
way of exultation” (7, 239). 

Against this theory of ‘‘malignity” or “ill-nature’’ or any evil 
cynicism must be set the tributes to every Greek state, or Greek citi- 
zen who served Greece faithfully: the recognition of Aeginetan and 
Theban courage,of Lacedzemonian stubbornness and discipline and 
piety, of Athenian devotion and service: the repudiation of the malig- 
nant story that Argos prompted the Persians, (7, 152) that Thessaly 
joined them willingly, (7,172) that the Alcmzonidz were in league 
with them (6, 121). The reference to Argos in particular shows-that 
scant confidence in human virtue, which some happy moralists may 
call cynicism: which most of us will prefer to describe as exper- 
lence: the third fruitful cause of charges of ill-nature against our his- 
torian: “I express no opinion other than the opinion which the Ar- 
gives themselves entertain: but I know this much, that if all men 
were to bring their grievances together, wishing to exchange them 
for the grievances of their neighbours, each after looking at his 
neighbours’ grievances would be glad to keep his own: so Argos is 
not the worst offender.” (7, 150). There is his doctrine, ancient, 
simple, true: the broad doctrine of the poets, careless of details, seiz- 
ing only on the broad facts of life: the beams which we all carry in 
our own eyes, while protesting against the motes in our brothers’: add 
a little more sentiment, a little more passion and the element of ex- 
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hortation for the future, and we pass from Herodotus to Christianity 
and from his poem to Tennyson’s heroine: | 


“Remembering her dear Lord, who died for all, 
And musing on the little lives of men 
And how they mar that little by their feuds.” 


Most scholars, by the way, translate “sins” where I have translated 
“grievances”: they assume the words to be addressed directly to Ar- 
gos, not to Greece: and to mean “be not too downcast, Argives, about 
the motes in your own eyes: you are not the first or worst: there are 
beams in your brethren’s eyes”: this is a lax morality but it may be 
Herodotus’: it is like his tolerant leniency: the leniency of the travel- 
ler and thinker: to whom “to know all is to pardon all”: but if my 
translation be correct, the doctrine is less lax and equally merciful: 
“complain not so much, ye Greeks, of the motes which an unkindly 
fate has lodged in your own eyes: look at the beams in the eyes of 
your still more harshly-used neighbours.” In either case the moral is 
less moral, more merely consolatory : less a tonic, more merely a pal- 
liative than the scriptural application of the figure: Herodotus—as 
one would expect—is a laxer Christian. 

Sometimes, as I have said, Herodotus gives occasion for the 
charge of cynisism by the traveller’s superficial yet natural unfaith: 
he has seen habits so diverse, faiths so opposite, that he loses the clue 
to a common element, redeeming and uniting the most dissimilar. 
practices and beliefs. Darius, he tells us (3, 38), on one occasion 
“summoned some Greeks and bade them eat their dead: and: they 
answered they would do so on no account: then he called the Calatian 
Indians, who ate their parents, and asked them to burn them instead 
on a funeral pyre: and they, with a loud cry, answered, “Hush! God 
forbid’: so absolutely do all people, as everyone but a fool knows, 
cling to their own customs and reject others: and Pindar, I think, 
writes well, when he says that custom is the lord of all things.” 

Apart from the mistranslation of Pindar, there may be a little 
cynicism in the passage, but there is little to find serious. fault with. 
Herodotus was too busy with his travels to reflect, as a more pro- 
found philosopher might have done, that even under these instances 
of incongruity there is something besides custom, viz., a common ele- 
ment of reverence for the dead: expressed, owing to a difference of 
physics or metaphysics, in different practices, but one in spirit: and 
uniting even cannibalism—when it is not merely brutal and animal— 
with the loftiest civilization. Similarly, some of his other obiter dicta 
on philosophical controversies may sound cynical, but are shared 
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with him by great authorities: “the liar and the truth-speaker differ 
only in their judgment as to means: they are alike in their choice of 
ends” (3, 72). It would be absurd to scold Herodotus for sophistry 
and cynicism, which afterwards were good enough for Fontenelle: 
not to say for Plato. That honesty is the best policy, is still an hon- 
oured maxim, and accounted a satisfactory plea for honesty. Many 
theories which have a venerable face for philosophers have always 
seemed and will always seem repulsive and cynical to simple common 
sense, and wholesome instinct. The philosopher has his reward and 
pays his price for it. And besides, much that seems sound and even 
profound to the philosophers of one age will seem superficial or cynic- 
al or even silly to their successors. Christianity in particular has 
altered the elementary suppositions of philosophy. 

The melancholy which everyone finds in Herodotus, side 
by side with his humour and his gaiety, is another po- 
tent source of cynicism. Was there not ample ground for 
it? He saw Greece defeat Persia: but he saw also what a toss up 
it was: what a risk she ran: how a little diplomacy and a little play- 
ing off of Greek against Greek, as the Romans played them off, 
would have speedily crushed them piecemeal: Mardonius perceived 
this possibility: (7,9) Chilon dreaded it: Demaratus recommended it 
(7, 235). The jealousy which at the present moment makes the 
name of Greece to stink with the suffering Christians of Macedonia 
was fully perceived and acutely regretted by Herodotus. No man 
was less of a Chauvinist (as even Professor Sayce admits) ; of course, 
also, no man was less of the other and equally unlovely extreme: a 
friend of the enemy: a man of these latter days without natural af- 
fection: a heartless cosmopolitan: loving not his own countrymen 
whom he has seen: but affecting to love the other countrymen whom 
he has not seen. 

Herodotus is full, of melancholy and ironical, that is, veiled, ad- 
vice to his countrymen: the Persian king, he tells them, said he 
should never be afraid of people who set apart a space in the centre of 
their cities for lving and cheating: a reflection upon Greek commerce. 
Persian education, he tells them, is simpler than their own: it is only 
to ride straight and shoot straight and speak the truth: what recog- 
nition is there here, he is suggesting, of the bed-rock of education 
alike on its material and its spiritual side: to ride straight, to shoot 
straight, but also to tell the truth: the kopjes of South Africa seem 
to be echoing it still, with applications for Britons and for Boers. 
Virtue—he had heard the sophists saying, perhaps the greatest of the 
sophists saying—is knowledge: “ah, no”: is his suggested comment : 
“it is more often ignorance and circumstance.” The Persians were a 
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simple hardy race till they conquered Lydia: but their virtues depart- 
ed with their conquest (1, 71): “soft lands breed soft races” comes 
back ‘the echo in the last chapter of the ninth book, of the overture of 
the first (9, 122) : what is there in a name? everything: the Scythians 
said the Ionians were the faithfullest of slaves or the most cowardly 
of freemen: it all depends on the point of view: (4, 142) Mycerinus 
was just to his own hurt: sometimes Nature seems to frown upon 
the just: it was the will of God and fate that Egypt should suffer : his 
evil father and uncle were welcome instruments of the Divine Will: 
his own virtue seemed only an audacious flying in the face of Provi- 
dence (2, 133) and did not long avail his country or himself. And 
so another quasi-Mycerinus, Maeandrius of Samos, lived to repent 
his magnanimity: his enemies to whom he offered generous terms 
only rewarded him with contumely : his justice was too high for their 
comprehension, till it came to seem mere quixoticism to himself: “‘he 
tried to be the justest of men but he did not succeed” (3, 142), 
“the best way sometimes to kill a nation whom one dislikes is by 
kindness: seduction is greater than force: Lydia was so killed by 
Cyrus: taught, that is, the arts and amusements of peace, music, 
commerce, and the passion for dress.” (1, 155) “No man should be 
judge for his own kin: he should either exclude them from his court 
or give up the atténipt to judge them impartially”: it is asking too 
much, he means, of poor human nature(2, 160) : men gain more by in- 
justice than by justice; the former inspires fear and it is easy after- 
wards to conciliate one’s victim by restoring what one has taken : res- 
titution under such circumstances earns more gratitude than the an- 
ger first excited by the previous injustice : had Polycrates been merely 
just, no one would have thanked him” (3, 39). A man should not 
be righteous over much (3, 53),a young man in his inexperience re- 
sents every wrong: but the old sit by with folded hands even in the 
presence of great wrongs rather thar risk a quarrel (5,19). Human 
desire is unlimited (7, 16} and the wise man knowing this will check 
it at once, and shun all enterprise and call a halt to all ambition (7, 
49) :-but on the other hand, this caution and philosophy paralyzes all - 
action: and leaves a man (like Cassandra) knowing everything, 
powerless to do anything: better risk everything and suffer half the 
ills foreseen: nothing can be known: and the wiser man after all 
will not look forward (7, 50). Men are often the dupes of a narrow 
pietism : and ascribe the tragedies of life to sacrilege or some offence 
against the gods: or of a narrow and prosaic materialism, and ascribe 
the tragedies of life to strong drink: sensible men see guilt rather in 
the violation of the pieties of the home and in the outraging of domes- 
tic affections (6, 75-84). In a world so much out of joint as this, 
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where a man, especially a ruler, if he would be effective, must be subtle 
as a serpent, even more than harmless as a dove,(compare 1-99 ) where 
the obligation of macchiavellianism is forced upon princes and ‘per-. 
haps reaches even apostles ; where man is wholly the creature of cir- 
cumstance; where a man may live some twenty-five thousand days - 
and yet no two days will be alike; where life is short, yet the shortness 
is rendered long by reason of sorrow; where the great cities become 
small and the small cities great, and prosperity has no abiding stay 
(1.5) and there is no man but often has wished himself dead ; where 
the jealous gods give toman just ataste of life’s sweetness but grudge 
more(%.46) ; ina world such as this the happiest of lots, with hardly an 
exception, will be that of a certain pair of humble peasant boys: of 
those two Athenian boys, who after the faithful discharge of the pie- 
ties of home life, and the exhausting duties of the farm, received from 
the goddess the best gift of her love: an early and a painless 
death. Countless reflections in Herodotus like these express 
the experience of years of thought and sometimes of  sor- 
row, and if there be more than a spice of cynicism here 
and there, it is almost always the cynicism which comes 
with age or the mild humour which finds amusement in the 
foibles of our kind. — It is this same humour which makes Herodotus 
record the saving of King Anacharsis: “In Athens the people are 
given over to all the ’ologies: but if a man wants to hear or talk com- 
mon sense he has to go to Sparta” :(4, 77) as who should say “Amer- 
ica has all the ‘ologies: but for common sense give me stupid Eng- 
land.” It is strange, bv the way, that the admirable and learned 
edition of Herodotus by Mr. Macan perverts this lively criticism, and 
follows Liddell and Scott in emptying it of its meaning: there can 
hardly be a doubt which rendering is most creditable to Anachirsis’ 
humour: nor, therefore, a doubt as to Herodotus’ meaning. Mr. 
Macan, by reading zéxsuotue for the variant zéxaetac, avoids 
the appearance of a bon-mot: though Herodotus loved bon-mots : and 
renders “the Greeks were all too busy to attend to higher and un- 
practical matters (the higher criticism e.g.) except the Lacedaemon- 
ians, a rendering which seems to err alike against wit, scholarship 
and fact. The other and ordinary translation has at least its ow” 
truth, besides the element of paradox necessary for a lively epi- 
gram. It is this humour which makes Herodotus tender 
to the memory of Amasis, king and jester, hard worker and 
hard drinker, who taught by example and by precept that a man $ 
efficiency does not depend only on his seriousness but sometimes 25 
much upon his frivolity and flippancy: which not only are rest and 
recreation for himself but add a zest to life for his neighbors. Our 
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British race looks with suspicion upon Amasis, as upon all men who 
are not wholly serious: it thinks jesting a sign of incompetence, and 
dullness the first requisite for a worker. But Herodotus does not 
think so: and has not so written his history: he has divined perhaps 
that a man may produce immortal work, which yet or therefore is full 
of gibes and mockery: that a man may _ produce ephemeral 
work as serious as it is dull: the fate of Plato when he 
wrote the Republic in the exuberance of youth and man- 
hood, and followed it with the Laws in the one-eyed seri- 
ousness of age. And so Herodotus dwells with relish on the 
freaks of Amasis, the Henry V of Egypt: the royal cynic who melted 
_down his foot-bath and cast it again into a god, in token of his own 
transformation ; who increased the treasury grant to all the oracles 
which had pronounced him rogue: and withdrew it from those which 
had pronounced him innocent. | 

There is only a little cynicism, I have said, pure and sim- 
ple, in Herodotus. One spice there is which is amusing and 
not unique among masculine historians. It was said of Gibbon 
that he never failed in natural feeling, except when a priest was to 
be murdered or a woman carried away. Herodotus also is some- 
what unsympathetic towards feminine victims: at any rate, he frank- 
ly states at full length the Persian view, discrediting the sincerity of 
their cries and protestations: the feuds between Europe and Asia, he 
tells us, arose in the stealing of princesses: cherchez la femme, by 
the way, is Herodotus’ entertaining recipe for those who would probe 
the secrets of history: “First of all,” says the Persian argument, 
“some Phenicians stole the Princess Io from Argos while she was 
buying trinkets on the beach: then some Greeks in retaliation landed 
at Tyre and stole the princess Europa from Asia: these would be Cre- 
tans (adds Herodotus, demurely,) : this was tit for tat: cou zpos tou: 
but after this the Greeks became the aggressors and carried off the 
Princess Medea: and two generations later, to equalize matters, Paris 
ran away with Helen: and so far not much harm was done: but from 
this point Greece was greviously to blame in Eastern opinion: for she 
collected a fleet and army in order to recover the lost princess. Now, 
to carry off ladies is wicked: but to worry about those carried off is 
worse than wicked, it is silly: for manifestly if they had not wished it 
they would never have been carried off”: and so—we are to under- 
stand—the patient philosophic East had taken scant account of its 
light women stolen: but the childish, feverish, restless Western mind 
vexed itself then—as ever it vexes itself still—about trifles: and can 
neither fold its hands in resignation: nor let its neighbours fold them: 
hence the Trojan war with its legacy of undying feud. In somewhat 
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the same spirit Herodotus criticizes the Homeric tale of Troy: who 
can believe that the Trojans would have fought for ten years: espe- 
cially when Priam lost a couple or so of his sons in each engagement : 
when all they had to do was to surrender Helen? Therefore, Helen 
was never in Troy though the justice of Heaven prevented the Troj- 
ans from convincing their enemies of this all-important and long- 
forgotten fact. That also seems rather a cynical criticism to some of 
us: but it pleased Mr. Payne Knight, and was endorsed by Mr. 
Grote: these modern English historians also will not believe that 
Troy would have suffered so deeply “for one little woman.” There 
is a certain want of chivalry in Herodotus: a certain cynicism in re- 
spect of women. But how little it affects the general kindliness of 
his tone, the generous humanity of his lively and yet melancholy 
“enquiries”! He has eaten of the tree of knowledge freely : and has 
certainly not fed only or chiefly upon evil: and that he finds pleasure 
in magnifying the evil, there is not a sign. All subjects of human - 
thought and interest awaken a keen response from his multiplex per- 
sonality ; most of the speculations still of importance in the scientific 
or literary world have been touched by him. He has been.derided 
by an Oxford cleric for credulities which he expressly disclaims 
(2, 73): he has been reproached by our Boeotian moralist for an 
ill nature, which his whole history tacitly disproves. He 
was neither pietist nor cynic nor doctrinaire of any sect, 
theological or political or racial: his was the singularly 
subtle, susceptible, sensitive intelligence of the typical Greek: 
artist at once and scientist and humanist: twin brother to Plato 
or Aristophanes. Whatever Egyptologists or priests, his- 
torians or moralists may say in disparagement of his judgment, spirit 
or accuracy : though they charge him with vanity, credulity, or with 
ill nature, we may rest assured that he will still remain—after all the 
reasonable charges have been allowed, and the necessary deductions 
from the value of his history admitted,—the most amiable, the most - 
witty, the most wise, the most pitiful, the most entertaining and the 
most loveable of historians; we shall read his books and laugh over 
them: we may laugh also when we see his detractors’ books, but we 
need not be at much pains to read them: some of their names we 
know but very willingly we forget them. 
MAURICE HutTTon, 


QUEEN’S AND THE ASSEMBLY’S 
COMMISSION. 


EADERS of the QUARTERLY are already aware of the action 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly in regard to the pro-. 
posed changes in the constitution of Queen’s, and may be interested 
in a statement of the various steps that have been taken in connec- 
tion with this matter. The Bill to give effect to those changes had 
been introduced in Parliament, and it was supposed that the sanction 
of the Assemply would be given almost as a matter of course. In- 
stead of this, however, the Assembly, realizing apparently even at 
the eleventh hour the results of the separation of the University from 
the Church, passed the following resolution,—That this Assembly 
deprecates the proposed severance of the connection between Queen’s 
University and the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and recommends 
and will actively promote a movement for securing an adequate in- 
crease in the endowment of the University, if it is decided to con- 
tinue the connection at present existing, and that the Moderator be 
directed to appoint a Commission, with Assembly powers, to confer 
with the Trustees of the University, and adopt the proper means to 
secure the necessary financial aid for the purposes of the University, 
with the understanding that should it be found advisable for the 
Church to retain the University, with a guarantee of adequate main- 
tenance, the Commission should refer the question to the Presby- 
teries of the three Central Synods before taking final action.” 

In view of this action the Board of Trustees withdrew the Bill, 
awaiting Conference with the Commission of Assembly, which was 
summoned to meet in Queen’s Convocation Hall, on the 15th Sep- 
tember. | 

The Conference was duly held. Different opinions regarding 
the relations of the University to the Church were freely expressed 
and considered. Members of the Commission and of the Board of 
Trustees drew gradually nearer to each other in their view of the 
situation, and the resolutions expressing the result of the Conference 
were passed wth cordial unanimity. 

The first decision reached was: “That the Conference recog- 
nizes the desirability of continuing the connection between Queen’s 
University and the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and of preserv- 
ing the broad, Christian, liberal spirit of the Institution unimpaired.” 

This resolution was then considered by the Assembly’s Com- 
mission and the Board of Trustees separately, the decision of the 
Trustees regarding it being: ‘The Trustees, having already stayed 
proceedings in connection with the proposed constitutional changes, 
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resolve, in view of the decision of the Conference, to prosecute these 
changes no further at present, but to maintain the existing connec- 
tion between the University and the Church, pending the action of 
the Church regarding the support of the University.” 

The Conference was then resumed, and the result is expressed 
in the following resolutions, unanimously adopted by the Commis- 
sion and concurred in by the Board of Trustees: 

1. “The Commission of the General Assembly recognizes the re- 
markable and gratifying growth of the University since the union of ) 
the Churches in 1875, the great service it has rendered to the higher 
education of the country, the unsectarian character of its influence, 
and its increasing fulfilment of the ideal of a Christian university. 

2. The Commission recognizes the desirability of continuing the 
connection between Queen’s University and the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada, and of preserving the broad, Christian, liberal spirit of 
the Institution unimpaired. 

3. The Commission regards the University as a most important 
part of the educational system of the Province, deserving a liberal 
measure of public support. It is of opinion that if the present rela- 
tions of the University towards the Church be maintained, the mem- 
bers of the Church will with general unanimity be prepared to assist 
in the adequate support of the University, and it recommends that 
this assistance take the form of additional endowment. 

4. The Commission draws attention to the following facts af- 
fecting the relations of the University to the Church, and asks Pres- 
byteries to consider the same. According to the present constitution, 
the Principal of the University must be a Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The Board of Trustees ‘of the University con- 
sists of 32 members, 27 of whom must be members of the Presby- 
terian Church; 12 of these being ministers and 15 non-ministerial 
members. Five members of the Board, who are not necessarily 
Presbyterians, are chosen by the University Council, which embraces 
the Trustees and the Senate (including the theological professors), 
and as many graduates as shall be equal in number to the Trustees 
and Senate, taken together. 

The Commission recognizes the helpful influence exercised by 
the Council, and the propriety of giving it larger representation upon 
the Board of Trustees. The Commission also finds that, while the 
Trustees are satisfied with the present method of electing members 
of the Board who must be members of the Presbyterian Church, yet 
they are willing that a number of these should be appointed by the 
General Assemby. By the Act of Union it is provided that “the 
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United Church shall not be required to elect trustees for any Arts’ 
department in Queen's College.” 

Presbyteries are asked to consider whether the relation of the 
University to the Church should be continued in its present form or 
should be modified by the appointment of a number of the trustees 
by the General Assembly. 

5. The Commission finds that in the opinion of the Trustees an 
amount sufficient to yield an annual sum of $20,000 would be re- 
quired for the adequate equipment of the University, exclusive of 
contributions at present made in favour of the theological depart- 
ment. It appoints a committee to act with the Trustees in securing 
this additional endowment, and cordially commends this and all 
other interests of the University to the generous aid of the members 
of the Church. 

The Commission instructs its clerk to submit these resolutions 
to the Presbyteries of the three Central Synods of the Church, and 
requests those Presbyteries to report their judgment thereon to the 
clerk of the Commission, not later than Ist January next, and when 
the Commission adjourns it shall adjourn to meet again in this place, 
for the purpose of receivng said reports and dealing with the same, 
on the second Wednesday of February, 1904, at 4 p.m.” 

The action of the Commission and the result of the Conference 
can hardy fail to be gratifying to all the friends of Queen’s. When 
the proposal was first made by the late Principal Grant to sever the 
connection between the University and the Church, it was assumed 
by him that the Church was no more willing to-day to accept any re- 
sponsibility for the control and support of Queen’s than at the time 
of the Union. The action of the last General Assembly, however, 
seemed to indicate a far more friendly feeling towards the University 
than existed in some sections of the Church in 1875, and the resolu- 
tions passed by the Commission express the same change of senti- 
ment. It may be that the Church may even yet prefer to remain free 
of the responsibility of directly appointing any of the Trustees; and 
it can hardly be expected that the support of the University could be 
made one of the “Schemes of the Church,’ as is the case with the 
‘Theological Halls; but, from the action of the Assembly and of the 
Commission we may infer that Queen’s has a large circle of friends 
in the Presbyterian Church to whom she may look for counsel, for 
defence, and for support, outside of that limited section of the 
. Church on which she has hitherto, for the most part, relied. The 

resolutions of the Commission are to be considered by the Presby- 
teries of the three central Synods, which embrace the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Whatever be the decision of these Presby- 
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teries regarding the continuance or the modification of the relations 
of the University to the Church, they will be greatly out of touch 
with the Assembly and with the Commission if they do not make it 
manifest that an appeal can be made to the members of the Church 
for the adequate maintenance of Queen’s with every prospect of 
success. . 

In proposing the constitutional changes in the University, Prin- 
cipal Grant was influenced also by the fact that Queen’s has now a 
large body of graduates loyally and devotedly attached to thar Alma 
Mater. These graduates have already a voice in the control of the 
University, being represented, through the choice of the Council, by 
five members of the Board of Trustees. Might they not have a 
larger control? Or, if the Church were unwilling to assume re- 
sponsibility, might it not be well to hand over the entire control to 
the graduates and to make them the corporators of the University 
instead of, as at present, the ministers and members of the Presby- 
terian Church? The answer must depend on the interest taken by 
the Church in the University. For two years it seemed willing to 
transfer its rights, as the corporation of the University, to the gradu- 
ates, and thus to justify the late Principal’s proposed constitutional 
changes; but the last Assembly and the Commission have taken a 
different view. No definite plan has been yet presented by which 
the ministers and members of the Church may discharge their func- 
tions as corporators of Queen’s. Tihe time has not yet come for pre- 
senting plans. Let the spirit and the desire be made manifest and it 
will be easy to reconstitute the Board of Trustees if the Church de- 
sires it, but the Commission were decidedly of opinion that no such 
radical change as that proposed be made in the corporation of the 
University. At the same time the Commission recognizes distinetly 
the claims of the graduates to a larger share in the control of the 
University than they at present enjoy; and it is most probable that 
in this it has expressed the mind of the Church at large. The whole 
Church would desire, with the Commission, to see the broad, Christ- 
ian, liberal spirit of the University maintained unimpaired, and the 
influence of the graduates, irrespective of creed, would tend very 
largely in this direction. 

Mothered and nursed by the Church, the University was left in - 
large measure to fend for herself; and she turned with ever brighten- 
ing outlook to her own children for counsel and for support. But 
may not the power that gave her birth and the children that she has 
borne unite in enabling her to fulfil her ideals as a great, Christian, 
national university, and to take the place towards which she has long 
been steadily moving ? D. M. G. 


THE FUTURE OF QUEEN’S. 


N event which promises to be momentous in the history of 
Queen’s University, and perhaps also in that of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada was the conference which took place on 
the 15th and 16th of September between the trustees of Queen’s and 
a commission of Assembly on the future position of the university. 
As is well known the trustees had presented to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment a bill giving the responsibility for the management of the Arts 
College into the hands of those who had always shown a direct con- 
cern for its welfare, namely, its graduates and benefactors. At pres- 
ent 27 out of 32 trustees must be Presbyterian. As the graduates and 
friends are largely of the same denomination, the complexion of the 
board would not probably have been greatly changed, but at any rate 
the word ‘‘must” would have been removed from the constitution. 
For three years the Assembly, with an ease which was not completely 
flattering to Queen’s, had emphatically endorsed the trustees and as- 
sisted them in carrying through their plans. And finally the trus- 
tees framed a bill which by the time the Assembly had convened in 
Vancouver had without any pressure slipped into its second reading. 
Judge of the surprise of all when like a thunderbolt, as some felt, or 
like manna from heaven as others believed, the Assembly by a unans- 
mous standing vote reversed its previous finding and decided to dis- 
courage the proposed legislation. On the condition that the present 
status of the college be not changed the Assembly held out to the 
trustees the prospect of adequate maintenance by the church. 

It can only be a matter of surmise as to the various minor causes 
which led the assembly to make this complete change of front, and it 
is indeed hardly necessary to indulge in speculations more or less 
idle. At least the chief reason is surely not far to seek. The Pres- 
byterians of Canada, who have always been deeply imbued with a be- 
lief in the value of education, and always ready, when necessity de- 
manded, to found and maintain seats of higher learning, realized at 
the last moment that hereditary and indeed fast disappearing differ- 
ences Of opinion within themselves were on the point of permitting 
them to cast off a living university and be so far untrue to their dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian hope and heritage. Not with the view of 
casting bonds about a free institution, but rather with the intention 
of recognizing its umique position and character was the new step 
proposed. In framing the bill the aim of the trustees had avowedly 
been to make the college as national in its forms of government as it 
had long been in spirit. So far as can be gathered from the tone 
of the assembly, if to nationalize the -college meant to enlarge its 
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work and extend its influence, the question was simply whether this 
movement shall go on under or outside the auspices of the church. 
And the assembly desired that the church as a whole ought to have 
some of the honour and accept some of the responsibility. 

Much interest was felt in the commission appointed by the as- 
sembly to confer with the trustees on the whole matter. It contained 
the names of many old friends, but also of many who had hitherto 
not been associated with the fortunes of Queen’s, and its voice would 
determine whether the vote three months before had been a bubble of 
enthusiasm or a tide of conviction. It must have been gratifying to 
the friends of Queen’s to learn that the interest manifested in Queen's 
had been, if anything, accentuated in the interval. In the careful 
deliberations, covering almost two days, two notes were especially 
ciear. First and chiefly there was felt an anxiety not to tamper with 
the spirit and aims which had actuated the leaders of the college, 
and won for it the place it now occupies, and secondly, entire will- 
ingness was expressed that the representation on the board of trus- 
tees of the graduates and friends should be increased through the 
vote of the University Council. If assistance by the church meant a 
measure of control by the church, (and that point was not categori- 
cally settled) so also the sustained assistance by the graduates and 
benefactors, at a time when the church stood somewhat aloof, was 
freely acknowledged to involve a measure of control by the graduates. 
The labours of the absent pilot, who had for almost a quarter of a 
century steered the ship, were not forgotten. Indeed, one speaker 
may have anticipated the verdict of history when he said that nothing 
short of the shock of imminent separation would have aroused the 
Church. 

So far, however, the project is only set on foot, and nearly every- 
thing remains to be done. Miracles do happen, notwithstanding the 
assertion of Matthew Arnold to the contrary; otherwise, Queen’s 
would not be in existence ; and with earnest and cordial co-operation 
between the Church and the veteran friends of Queen’s the miracle 
will continue. The purse of many a Canadian, whose ancestors spoke 
with a Scotch accent, may be a long one, but no one has ever ventured 
to say that the string hung loose. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
committee appointed to execute the Assembly's judgment should pre- 
sent the case of Queen's fully and forcibly. In that event the new 
friends may be found vying with those who need no convincing in 
their efforts to lengthen the cords of Queen’s, and strengthen her 
stakes. 


S. W. Dynes... 


THE NATURE OF MUSIC AND THE MUSIC 
OF NATURE. 


-HE writer cannot lay claim to more than a slight acquaintance 

with this great subject; but if a sincere love of it during a life 

devoted to quite unmusical pursuits has led to any conclusions worthy 
of attention, they are gladly given here. 

It is not proposed to deal with the nature of music from the 
point of view of the physics of sound, but rather to inquire shortly in- 
to music in relation to its effect upon the emotional, mental and 
spiritual states of performers and hearers, and in relation to its pos- 
sible origin or origins. This will lead naturally to an inquiry into 
the extent to which melody and harmony are found in Nature, 1.e., 
outside of man. 

But while it would be beyond the scope and purpose of this essay 
to go into the details of the physics of music, it will be necessary to 
define certain words which will be used more or less throughout. A 
musical tone differs from an ordinary sound in being caused by reg- 
ular vibrations or pulsations coming to the ear so many per second, 
more for a high tone than for a low tone. The pitch of a tone is thus 
fixed by the number of air pulsations per second. Its strength or 
loudness, or ttensity, by the force of these pulsations. In an ordi- 
nary sound the vibrations are irregular and mixed. A single musical 
tone can give pleasure only for a very short time, as every one knows 
if he only thinks how soon he is wearied by the continuous repetition 
of the same note on a piano or violin, or by ever so sweet a voice 
practising a certain note in vocal exercises. Afonotony (literally) 
becomes not only unpleasant but at last distracting and even dread- 
ful. The musical tones become an air or a melody, when they are 
produced in succession, and in such an order as to satisfy the ear. 
The interval between one tone and that which follows it may have an 
infinite variety. On a violin, for example, the performer can slide 
up from a low note to a high one without any break in the sound, 
and-in doing so he gives us everv possible variety in pitch between 
the two tones. The effect of the slide is a somewhat mixed one— 
mingled pleasure and pain. The effort of the delicate mechanism of 
the inner ear to adjust itself to and to analyze the rapidly changing 
tone may cause anxiety and even pain; but when the feat is accom- 
plished the sense of triumph, of having done a very difficult thing, 
may swallow up the unpleasant feeling which preceded it. On the 
whole, however, the constant use of the s/idc, whether on the violin 
or in the human voice, wearies and disgusts. The musical 
sense demands definite, clear-cut tones ; and demands that the various 
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tones of a melody shall be related to each other in such a way that 
there is a fixed and definite mathematical relation in the number of 
vibrations per second. This definiteness in the relation of: pitch’ 
gives us the scale, which with us is such that the eighth note from any 
starting point has twice as many vibrations per second as the first. 
It would take us too far to study the division of this space into tones | 
and semitones—a division which is more or less artificial—as is 
shown by the fact that the Arabs, for example, have a scale of tones, 
differing in intervals from ours, so that their melodies sound out of 
‘tune to our ears. It seems to me, however, from my study of birds’ 
songs and other natural music, that our scale is in very close con- 
formity with the music of nature. 

When two or more musical tgnes are sounded together the effect 
is pleasant or unpleasant according to the intervals, and just here is 
one of the mysteries of music. Why C and E form a chord, and B 
and C are discordant has received no adequate explanation. It is 
true that the discord is always associated with beats, or regular in- 
tensifications of the pulsations, which must try the sensitive fibres of 
that part of the inner ear which analyzes sound. But that this does 
not explain it all is shown by the fact that discords are allowable, and 
even grateful , if preceded and succeeded by the right chords.—A 
succession of chords, properly related, constitutes-a harmony. Of 
harmony Rousseau says: “Perhaps all our harmony, of which we are so 
vain, 1s only a Gothic and barbarous invention, which we should nev- 
er have thought of, if we had been more alive to the real beauties of 
the art, and to music that is trulv natural and affecting.” A writer 
in the Edinburgh Review (Vol. XXXIII.) comments on this idea as 
follows: “We have always thought that the gratification excited by 
a simple air, well sung, is far higher than any pleasure arising from 
the most learned concerto, performed with all the noise and vehe- 
mence which the combined force of the most accomplished musicians 
of the world is capable of producing. The skilful adjustment of the 
different parts—the happy arrangement of concords and discords, 
producing by contrast the most striking effects—the appropriate com- 
bination of instruments, according to the species of the mufic, the 
passion to be excited, or the feeling to be expressed—all this, un- 
doubtedly, will afford to the man of musical science, a treat of a very 
high relish; but it is only the man of skill who can duly appreciate 
1t—t is only ‘he who can /icar all those combinations, and without 
being bewildered or distracted, that can attend to their relative bear- 
ings one upon another. Upon the generality of listeners, very much 
of this is thrown away: They feel much as a modern assembly would 
do if an orator were to address them in Greek ; they would be sensible 
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that his periods flow very smoothly, and in language that appears 
poetical and sonorous—but they would understand mighty little of 
his argument. And so it is in a concert; to the most part of the 
audience there is too much learning—the music probably sounds very 
smooth and agreeable—there is nothing harsh or grating to the ear; 
but it is Greek to them; they do not enter into its merits; and after, 
compelling themselves to listen for a reasonable time, they, with one 
consent, begin to waver and yawn. But, in the midst of this univer- 
sal languor, let all the instruments, but one, be hushed—let that one 
play a simple, well-known melody—it is instantly recognized—the 
. slumbering hearers start again into life—they shout—they applaud— 
they understand what they hear. . . : 

Why are the Italians the most musical peoples in sie wont ? Be- 
cause theirs is a music of melody rather than of harmony. From 
the peculiar structure of their language, their music is more vocal 
than instrumental.” While this characterization of harmony is in- 
adequate, vet in the idea of the essentially higher character of melo- 
dic beauty in music we have our criterion of popular taste. An au- 
dience which can listen contentedly and even enthusiastically to sim- 
ple airs or to the best violin music is on a higher level than one 
which requires the excitement of a band, a full orchestra, or even an 
‘ eight-hand thunderstorm on pianos. 

Music has often been called the language of emotion; and while 
its power in exciting, controlling and shaping emotion is unquestion- 
ably greater than that of any other art, its undoubted influence upon 
our mental and spiritual life must not be overlooked. The inquiry 
into the secret of this power is one of such unusual complexity and 
difficulty that it would not be wise to attempt it here. Dr. Gurney 
devotes a large volume to the task and then reaches conclusions 
which are at least difficult to understand. But, nevertheless, the 
writer may be permitted to point out some of the features of music 
which cause it to affect us as it does. Inthe first place, the organ by 
means of which music is appreciated is of great delicacy and com- 
plexity. The ear is capable of analyzing mixed tones, and can thus 
not only detect the overtones of a melody, but can grasp the progress- 
ing chords of even very complex musical structures. This becomes, 
however, more difficult as the harmony increases in complexity. In 
orchestral music one is apt to dwell upon a favourite instrument and 
hear the others faintly or not at all. To appreciate all dulv, requires 
training and close attention. The power to analyze is a pleasure in 
itself, and as that power grows, the pleasure increases. It is a plea- 
sure to be able to distinguish the colours of flowers in a meadow, 
which at a distance looked uniformly green. The sense of power 
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comes in here; and the ear can do for sound what the eye is unable to 
do for colour; it can separate mixed sound waves and hear each by 
itself. 

The quality which distinguishes music from mere sound is the 
definiteness and regularity of the vibrations in musical tones. It can 
easily be understood that a quality of definiteness is more pleasing to 
the sense than one of indefiniteness, the excitations of the never- 
endings being in the latter case irregular and unexpected. There is 
perhaps in the sense of hearing some subtle appreciation of order. 

But, although Gurney attaches little importance to the role of 
association in the power of music, the writer is inclined to look to 
this for an explanation of.at least a very large part of its influence up- 
on our emotions, our aspirations, and, in fact, our whole complex 
nature. From the moment when, as infants, we make our own first 
feeble contribution to the sum total of sound, our whole life is steep- 
ed in sound, so much so that the comparative stillness of the forest 
depths is oppressive, and ‘solemn midnight’s tingling silentness’ is awe- 
some. All our experiences are thus associated with the sounds of 
Nature; and among these sounds are many of musical quality, and, 
what is of great importance, of constant assoctation with scenes of a 
certain character. lor example, the booming of the waves with the 
sight of the sea, and the other sensations and imaginings which make 
up our idea of the sea-side: the purling of a stream, with a vision of 
woods and meadows, threaded by a straying silver line; the moaning 
of the wind with storm and peril by sea and land. In all these sounds 
there are musical tones which the ear sifts out. Emphasis must be 
laid on the constant connection between certain sounds in Nature and 
certain human experiences. Doubtless, there are connections of this 
kind too subtle for us to trace. The mechanism of the inner ear is 
truly wonderful, and suggests that of an instrument of a thousand 
strings, capable of responding to a great range of tones, and of ap- 
preciating minute differences not taken into account in the ordinary 
music. It is quite conceivable, then, and indeed highly probable, 
that the emotions stirred in us by music may be due largely to its 
power of calling up faint memories of these sounds of nature and of 
experiences associated with them. There are, in addition to this, 
artificial associations of a more or less accidental kind. A piece of 
music of a certain character is heard in association with an expe- 
rience which has produced a deep impression. The music and the 
cther experience have harmonized—why they have harmonized is an- 
other inquiry. But hearing that music or similar music may always 
call up the experience associated with it in the first place. In this 
way music may actually cause pain—even good music—but in such 
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cases the painful recollection is more or less subdued and soothed by 
its association with the music. 

Weare thus led to look for an explanation of the power of music 
in its origin. The two theories of the origin of music which have 
claimed the attention of critics are Darwin's and Spencer’s. 

Darwin’s well-known view is humorously stated by a writer in 
the London Quarterly Review (1871, p. 77): “ ‘Neither the enjoy- 
ment nor the capacity of producing musical notes are faculties of the 
least direct use to man in reference to his ordinary habits of life,’ so 
says Mr. Darwin; and, yet, a little farther on, we read: ‘I conclude 
that musical notes and rhythm were first acquired by the male or 
female progenitor of mankind for the sake of charming the opposite 
sex.’ We may leave the reader to reconcile these two ingenious 
statements, the last of which seems to be in contradiction to the first. 
To ‘charm the opposite sex’-is surely now as it has ever been one of 
the most ‘ordinary habits’ of man, and we ought to admit that if ‘the 
capacity of producing musical notes’ is calculated to help him in this 
arduous undertaking, then this ‘capacity’ is of some ‘direct use’ to 
him.’ ” 

Spencer’s theory is wider than Darwin’s. It derives music from 
the use of speech in expressing the emotions. Intoning comes natur- 
ally as a vehicle for emotional thought, and intoning is the step to- 
wards music. But why look for the origin of music in a previously 
developed faculty of speech? Is it not more reasonable to suppose 
that music had an independent origin as one method among several, 
of expressing emotion and finally thought? Speech, gesture, picture 
language, and music—all related, but not necessarily successive’ in 
their origins. James Sully (Contemporary Review, 1893), follows 
Spencer in referring vocal music to emotional speech. He works this 
idea out in some detail, showing (1) that the qualities of music which 
arouse emotions are the resemblances in pitch, intensity, interval, 
rapidity, etc., to the voice in giving utterance to the emotions, and 
(2) that these are resemblances in dynamic qualities to the other ex- 
cersies of energy which have yielded pleasure. His whole argument 
shows the bias of an accepted theory. He concludes, ‘our examina- 
tion of the sources of musical expression seems to bring us to the con- 
clusion, that though there are vast numbers of analogies entwining 
about music and human life and nature, and building them in mental 
union, no one order of these is of sufficient distinctness and strength 
to render music clearly tmitative.” Quite right, no one, but take 
them aJl, and it seems that we have a very clear case for imitation, 
not by any means always conscious, as one of the sources of both 
vocal and instrumental music. The fact is that music is part of 
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man’s nature. It is the sum of all those influences which have caused 
him to associate sounds of certain qualities with certain experiences 
of life. The attempt to derive music from some one phase of human 
life and development is as futile as much of the study of origins. As 
Haweis has said, ‘The wailing of the wind at night, the hum of the 
insect life, the scream of the eagle, the cries of animals, and, above 
- all, the natural inflections of the human voice—such are the rough 
elements of music, multitudinous, incoherent, and formless’ 
‘She (Nature) has given him sound, not music. Nowhere does there 
fall upon his ear, as he walks through the wide world, such an ar- 
rangement of consecutive sounds as can be called a musical subject, 
or theme, or melody. But surely this is going too far, and when he 
adds ‘there is no music in nature, neither melody nor harmony’— 
a halt must be called! This is surely arm-chair criticism of nature! 
The songs of some birds are clear distinct phrases, if not melodies. 
Thus the song of our white-throated sparrow (Zonotrichia albicol- 
hs) is a clear-cut succession of sounds with distinct intervals, and 
yet so varied, and so related that when a number of the birds sing in 
succession one gets the idea of a melody, or even of a part song. 
This song is varied by different birds and certain variations are 
characteristic of different districts. The writer has noted down a 
dozen or so variations, a few of which were published in Nature in 
,1885. It is remarkable that the intervals are usually correct as 
judged by the standard of our own music, and that the time is dis- 
tinctly marked. Three of the variations, with three from the related 
species, the Vesper sparrow, have been taken by Miss Norma Tandy 
as a theme and worked out as an illustration for this article. 


IMPROVISATION 


UPON SONGS OF THE WHITE-TITROATED SPARROW AND THE VESPER SPARROW. 
By Mrs.A. R. B. Williamson, (formerly Miss Norma Tandy.) 


MOTIFS. 





(e) (b) (c) are songs of the White-throated Sparrow. (d) (e) (Jf) are songs of the Vesper Sparrow. 
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_The calls of many birds are rich in harmonics. The yellow-leg 
plover gives us a succession of chromatic chords of very good musical 
quality, as every good sportsman will agree. How and why the 
birds learned to sing is an inquiry too deep for this occasion. The 
multitudinous sub-musical sounds of inanimate nature may have 
given them the start in musical life, as well as ourselves. With re- 
gard to ourselves, it cannot be doubted that there is a_ close connec- 
tion between certain natural sounds of a more or less musical quality 
and emotions which they give rise to. Why is the moaning of the 
wind so lonesome, so desolating? It might be answered that it is 
because we by experience associate that sound with cold, wet, dis- 
comfort, and danger. But a child who has had no experiences of 
the sort is affected in the same way. Here heredity may come in. 
Or perhaps we must look in another direction for the explanation. 
It is more or less terrifying to hear a sound like that, so like the wail 
of a human being, but with no visible source. In fact the conveying 
of sensations through the air in an invisible way is more or less mys- 
terious at first, particularly when the source is invisible. Mysteries 
combine interest with more or less dread. If to these emotions is 
added the feeling of rhythmical regularity of a musical tone, we get 
“some clue to the origin of the pleasure taken by man in natural 
musical tones. These are much more numerous than at first appears. 
The musical element in natural sounds might a priort be assumed to 
be fairly constant. They (the sounds) have their origin in the mo- 
tion of bodies, many of which are simple enough in structure to give 
forth regular vibrations, or which, like air and water are moving un-- 
der the influence of friction in such a way as to throw them into 
definite waves. Under favourable circumstances the wind blowing 
through a chink or causing vibration of a sliver of wood firmly at- 
tached, may produce a clear musical tone rich in overtones, in some 
cases sliding up and down the scale with the variations in the velocity 
of the wind. If one listens intently to the obscurer sounds of nature, 
as the sound of the wind moving in the tops of the trees, or throwing 
a field of grass or grain into waving motion, or the swish of little 
waves breaking ona beach, one can usually hear musical tones 
mingled with the less definite sounds. In the latter case, where 
waves are breaking on a sand beach the tones sometimes become dis- 
tinctly musical ; and some peculiar sands are known which fairly sing 
when they are set in motion. Reference has already been made to 
the songs of birds. As Lucretius says, ‘When morning first sprinkles 
the earth with fresh light and the different birds flitting ahout the 
pathless woods through the buxom air fill all places with their clear 
notes.” 
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Here we have the music of nature at its best; and those who 
study the songs and calls of birds derive from their out door life a 
keenness of pleasure and a brightening of the whole being which are 
quite different from the best drawing-room or concert hall experi- 
ences. 


W. L. Goopwin. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


-s IPES of Pan” is the title of a thin volume of poems, the first 
| of a series of five, to be issued by L. C. Page & Co. for Bliss 
Carman. It is difficult to estimate fairly the contents of this volume. 
Carman is one of several Canadian writers now domiciled in the 
United States, and it is impossible not to see some connection between 
that fact and their literary performances. As human nature goes, 
these men are not to be blamed for having sought a larger market 
for their talents, but poetry is never the child, scarcely ever the com- 
panion of mercenary aims. F ven that last infirmity of noble minds 
the desire for fame is sufficient to taint the pure spirit of art. The 
poet must give himself to his work without thought of money or ap- 
plause. Wordsworth’s poetical industry did not flag that for years 
his poems brought him in scarcely money enough, as he tells us, not 
complainingly, to buy his shoe-strings. Shakespeare's profits were 
those of actor-manager rather than playwright, and into his plays he 
poured treasures of thought and imagination bevond all the require- 
ments of dramatic success, while his indifference to fame is shown by 
his neglect to give the world an authentic text of his works. Poetry 
must be pursued con amore,.and, so pursued, is its own reward. In 
the ‘Ode to I'rance’ Coleridge tells how many friendships, how many 
youthful loves had swollen the patriot emotion and cast a magic light 
oer all his native hills and groves. To expatriate or delocalize one- 
self is therefore to cut oneself off from very important sources of 
“genuine inspiration. A great man like Shakespeare or Carlyle may 
transcend local limitations, though even these could not conceivably 
have written so well in other than an English melieu. Lesser men 
can escape literarv affectation and keep the fountains of genuine feel- 
" ing open only by close and loving contact with the life into which they 
have been born. The power of Burns and Wordsworth was owing 
to their thorough local knowledge of Ayrshire and of Cumberland, 
respectively. Goldsmith, Thomson, Moore and Campbell were not 
better but worse poets for having listened to the siren voices of Lon- 
don. The motives that attract men to the great cities will lead them 
to apply their talents in whatever direction will best suit the prevail- 
ing fashion in literature. The great city may get what it craves, but 
it does not get poetic talent by drawing it away from the provinces. 
Few societies care to listen to that musical but melancholy chime 
which Wordsworth tells us they can hear who meddle not with crime 
or avarice, or over-anxious care—a prosperous materialized socicty, 
least of all. Such a society is too self-satished to heed a call to 
transform itself. It has no intention of renouncing its stock-jobbing, 
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its apartment houses, its vulgar ostentation, its feverish and unnatu- 
ral life. In the intervals of business and pleasure, it may affect phil- 
osophy and esthetics, and toy with simpler and more natural modes 
of life. Hence, theosophy, spiritualism, Christian science, and latter- 
ly, the art, archeology, and return-to-nature fads that have arisen to 
provide the intellectual and emotional titillation which it relishes. 
Drugged with business and long the victim of spiritual quacksalvers, 
it has little stomach for anything but intellectual watergruel. 
Carman’s thought and artistic methods are fairly well exhibited 
in ‘Overlord,’ the opening poem of the volume. The poem deals with 
the relation of the individual to the universal spirit, of man to God. 
As might be expected of the author of “Songs from Vagabondia,” 
the idealized tramp and a twilight state of ignorant wonder are 
taken as the symbol of perfect adjustment to the eternal verities. As 
a protest against querulous preoccupation with the questions, what 
shall we eat and wherewithal shall we be clothed, etc., as a protest 
also against scientific cocksureness and what Matthew Arnold calls 
the theologian’s license of affrmation about God, the idea has some 
value, and so far as it is true and deeply felt, there results a certain 
heightening and refining of style and rhythm as in the fourth stanza: 


Lonely as wind and snow, 
Through the vague world and dim, 
Vagrant and glad I go; 

I am thy whim. 


But the thought is neither very profoundly true nor very sincerely 
felt. Difficult as it may be to trace the divine purpose in the world— 
and many are the fatuous “loheres” and “lotheres—yet our deepest 
instincts tell us that “whim” is quite inapplicable to Him in whom 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. Again, while 
the world is a vague world and dim, in the sense that human know- 
ledge is limited, the profitable point of view is not Newman’s “en- 
circling gloom,’ but Arnold's “It is in making endless additions to 
itself in the endless expansion of its powers in endless growth in wis- 
dom and beauty, that the spirit of the human race finds its ideal.” 
Finally, a life unguided by purpose would not be glad. It would 
feel too much the weight of chance desires and of itself would cry 
out for the guidance of reason, for a repose which ever is the same. 
It is not sincerely felt. Our poet is no Thoreau. His bohemianism 
requires, no doubt, the adjunct of a comfortable salary. He would 
make no sacrifice for simplicity though he may make copy of it. A 
half-truth insincerely felt is not a fertile or germinating idea. There 
is no growth in it, it does not unfold itself in a copious, orderly in- 
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evitable way. Content is obtained by a curious amceba-like separa- 
tion, by passing from one thing to its opposite and by mere repetition 
of the same thought or part of it in other words: 

Lord of the frost and cold, 

Lord of the north, 

When the red sun grows old 

And day goes forth. 


The style sinks as the matter sinks. The diction has no aptness. | 
The title, ‘Overlord,’ is not as effective as oversoul. ‘Lord,’ which is 
endlessly repeated in the poem, is hackneyed. ‘“Sheer’’ has little use 
in “sheer overlord of grief” except to fill out the line—expansion of ° 
line does not count—and “white” still less in ‘‘white overlord of will.” 
“Cold” is redundant in “Lord of the frost and cold.” ‘Goes forth,”’ 
in “And day goes forth,” is odd for “departs.” The similitudes are 
unintelligible: “Like a pale ghost of prayer I am thy breath” and 
“T am thy hermit thrush ending no song.”’ The rhythm is not finely 
handled. It consists of a line of six syllables followed by one of 
four. The natural function of a short line following a longer one is 
to enforce some novel or unexpected development of the thought of 
the longer. But in this poem it quite as often emphasizes and en- 
forces the most obvious of ideas, as for example, 

Lord of the frost and cold, 
Lord of the North. 


Further, like a poor musician, Carman hums the same notes over and 
over again, to show, I suppose, that he could recapture his first fine 
careless rapture, but to the reader the recurrence of the same mould 
of rhythm is intolerably tiresome: 


Lord of the blade and leaf, 
Lord of the bloom ; 

Sheer overlord of grief, 
Master of doom. 


The longest and most important poem in this volume is that 
from which the collection, as a whole, takes its title. It is based on 
the Greek story of Pan and Syrinx, which, with considerable ingenu- 
ity, is made to suggest the modern ideas of a deeper insight and sym- 
pathy resulting from disappointment, of the ultimate victory of the 
gentler over the darker powers, and of the tonic effect of a return to 
simpler modes of life. Pan is attracted by Syrinx’s beauty and fol- 
lows her only to see her glide into a patch of reeds, and vanish forever 
from his sight. The disappointment and the resulting deeper sym- 
pathy with all who sorrow, make a god of one who was but human 
before. Out of the reeds, into which Syrinx faded, Pan fashions the 
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pipes from which flows a wonderful music, with its minor and major 
strains: 

Something sad and calm and old, 

Like an eerie minor strain, 

All there is of human woe 

Pan has fathomed long ago. 
and 
: Something sure and strong and bold, 
Like a dominant refrain 
Heartening the minor strain. 


Pan sympathizes with all sorrow and loves all forms of simple 
healthy joy and emotion, and whoever has once “entered the novitiate 
of Pan is willing to go back no more.” It is not clear whether Carman 
meant to identify the pagan conception of Pan and the Christian con- 
ception of Him who said “Come unto me all ye who are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest,” and, if so, to what extent he was under ob- 
ligation to Milton for the suggestion or whether under Pan he 
_ thought to embody a larger and fairer conception of life than Chris- 
tianity, frank approval of the simple sensuous delights of life as well 
as of sympathy with its sorrows. However that may be, the borrow- 
ing of these old conceptions savors of literary dilletantism somewhat 
inconsistent in one who advocates a return to simple, natural truth. 
The greater men have felt this unreality, and in using the past have 
generally preferred to take some character or human experience and 
attempt to make it alive again. And yet, even in the hands of Ten- 
nyson the character of Ulysses is quite artificial and unreal as com- 
pared with a transcript from life like Wordsworth’s Michael. The 
ultimate justification of the symbol must be the depth and sincerity 
of the observation of life and nature, which it unifies. To adopt 
Rossetti’s question then: 

What of the heart of hate 

That beats in thy breast, O, Time; 

Red strife from the furthest prime 

And anguish of fierce debate. 

War that shatters her slain, 

And peace that grinds them as grain, 

And eyes fixed ever in vain 

On the pitiless eyes of fate? 
Carman says there is tragedy in life, that Pan sympathizes with 
it, but he fails to realize it for us with anything like Rossetti’s power. 


What of the heart of love 
That beats in thy breast, O, Man? 
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Carman tells us to “behold love in the tether, binding the great world 
togdther,” But the only love he attempts to realize is that of the 
sexes, and his treatment of that noble passion suggests at one time in 
its vulgarity the love-making of ’Arry and ’Arriet, again, in its 
poetical baby talk, the kindergarten jingle. 


When the ears are long and thin 
The pretty silk begins to spin; 
When the pretty silk is spun 

It turns the colour of the sun. 


For a sample: 


All the worldly rapture shared 
With the loved one, when ye dared, 
(Lip to lip and knee to knee) 
Force the door of destiny. 

and 
Thus Pan knows : 
Why young lovers for their loves 
Think the stars are light enough, 
And they very well may house 
In the odorous fir boughs— 
Think there is no light of day 
With the loved one gone away, 
Use in life or pleasure more 
By the hearth or out of door, 
Since all things begin and end, 
But to glad the little friend, 
And all gladness is forgot 
Where the little friend is not. 


Carman invites us to come into the woods and fields but has no 
power of looking into the heart of things, and tries to make up by 
enumerating insignificant and unreal details for the lack of penetra- 
tive vision. 

Cher and guggle, bark and cry, | 
Bleat, hum, twitter, coo and sigh, 
Mew and belling, hoot and bay, 
Cluck and chirrup, croak and neigh, 
Whoof and cackle, whine and creak, 
Hawk and chatter, caw and squeak. 


Compare this with any of the great poets’ harvests ofa quiet 
eye. In Phzdra he chooses a personal rather than an allegorical 
theme from the classics, modifying the old story of the stepmother’s 
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love for her stepson, only to substitute his own admiration for what 
is elemental in passion for the Greek moral of moderation. 

Carman’s poetry, in short, may be pleasant and easy reading for 
the prosperous worldling who may occasionally like to dabble in the 
fount of fictive sentiment, but is too slight, too sentimental, too soft 
for those who have felt the pressure of life. It contains no balm 
for the broken and wounded spirit, no revelation of the mystery of 
existence, few glimpses that might make us less forlorn. 


J. MARSHALL. 


TWO MISSIONARY VOLUMES. 


Lomai of Lenakel. A Hero of the New Hebrides. A fresh 
chapter in the Triumph of the Gospel, by Frank H. L. Paton, B.D., 
for six years resident missionary on the West Coast of Tanna. Illus- 
trated. 

Erromanga. The Martyr Isle. By the Rev. H. A. Robertson. 

These two volumes are well printed and handsomely bound; 
they are published in England by Hodder & Stoughton, and in Can- 
ada by the Upper Canada Tract Society, at 102 Yonge St., Toronto; 
the increasing numbers of people who take an interest in the varied 
missionary operations of the Christian church will find in them much 
instruction and inspiration. The particular kind of mission work 
dealt with here is that which brings the educated Christian minister 
face to face with coarse savages, who on the one side seem to show 
the extremes of selfish sloth, fierce superstition and cunning cruelty, 
and on the other manifest wonderful possibilities in the way of pro- 
gress towards real faith, unselfish goodness, and chivalrous loyalty. 
The criticisms that have recently been made regarding the mission- 
aries in India have no application ; even if we may have, at times, our 
doubts as to the methods adopted, we are never in doubt as to the in- 
tense earnestness and complete consecration of these missionaries. 
They tell their tale in a simple straightforward fashion, indirectly we 
learn much concerning these strange islands and peculiar people, and | 
more concerning the missionary’s hope and effort. These islands 
have an interest for Canadian readers because of the fact that mis- 
sionaries from this country have done good work there, and because 
many of us remember the favourable impression created by. Rev. Dr. 
J. G. Paton. 

The first of these volumes is by a son of the venerable and well- 
known Dr. Paton, and tells in a clear interesting manner, the story of 
six vears’ hard work under difficult circumstances. When we read 
of a savage demanding five shillings for a yam worth sixpence, of a 
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disposition to strike for higher wages, and of the indulgence in intox- 
ication, we feel that whatever their virtues may be these savages have 
some touches of nature that make them akin to more civilized peoples. 
The second volume deals with another island in the same part of 
_ the world. As its title suggests, it has much to tell of the tragic and 
heroic side of missionary life as well as of its real success. The book 
is worth a careful, sympathetic reading. In the following passage 
the author explains that he wrote the book, not because his literary 
aspirations were strong, but because those whose judgment he was 
compelled to respect, regarded such a piece of work as a duty. 
“From the time we visited Canada, in 1883, until about four 
years ago, when I consented to write this work, many of my friends 
in Britain, Canada, the United States and Australia urged me to tell 
the Story of Erromanga. Feeling my missionary duties on so large 
an island almost overwhelming for one man, I could not see how I 
was to find time for this additional labour. But when I was told by 
friends, in whose wisdom and strong practical sense and sound judg- 
ment I had every confidence, that it was a duty I owed tothe churches 
which maintain our mission on the New Hebrides, and to the Chris- 
tian world at large, and that I ought to set to at once, for life was un- 
certain, and that my intimate knowledge of Erromanga and its peo- 
ple clearly pointed to me as a man who should write the narrative; 
when, I say, it was put to me as a duty, I at once resolved to make 
time and give every spare moment to this heavy undertaking.” 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THB CHURCH. 


Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church, by J. E. Mc- 
Fayden, M.A., Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis 
in Knox College, Toronto. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In this volume Professor McFayden has made a valuable contri- 
bution to an important discussion and we trust that the book will be 
widely read. In order to write such a book, Mr. McFayden has been 
- compelled to read many books by those whom he calls “opponents of 
criticism,” and hence it is to be hoped that those who are haunted 
with suspicions as to the injurious influence of criticism, and espe- 
cially those who feel it their duty to denounce the higher critics will 
give careful attention to his well-balanced statements. It is not pos- 
sible in the present issue of the QUARTERLY to give the full critical re- 
view that the volume merits, that may perhaps be attempted at a later 
time, but we have much pleasure now in calling the attention of our 
readers to this latest production of Professor McFayden’s prolific pen, 
and in indicating the scope, spirit and style of the book. The follow- 
ing paragraph from the preface will show what the author seeks to 
accomplish : 
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“The problems are urgent and difficult, and the answers to them 
divide the church. Between the representatives of the opposing 
views there has, for the most part, been a singular lack of that charity 
which one might reasonably have expected within the church. Sel- 
dom has either party been at the pains to understand the other. 
Both sides have suffered from ridicule and misrepresentation, with 
the result that the religious public, as a whole, is in a state of bewil- 
dered panic, and has very little real knowledge of the facts of the 
case. It is to aid the man who honestly desires a dispassionate pre- 
sentation of what the Old Testament is and does, of how it works and 
what its bearings are upon the vital elements in the Christian faith, 
that this volume has been written. To effect this end it has often 
been necessary to go somewhat into detail. It is easy, both for 
friends and foes to make sweeping assertions as to the nature and 
effects of the critical method; but they carry little conviction, unless 
they are supported by facts. ‘ar more important, for example, than 
to indulge in loose generalities about the nature of inspiration 1s 
frankly to face the Bible facts, and let our theory—if we can frame 
any—be determined by them.” 

After pointing out that real trouble has arisen in the church 
through the discussion of these questions, that often individual dis- 
putants on both sides have been lacking in tact and courtesy, and that 
by the nature of the case there are many points still unsettled, our 
author proceeds to show that some kind of criticism theré must be, 
‘We may regulate criticism; suppress it we cannot. It is one of the 
deepest necessities of our experience. Indeed, without it we 
could have no experience, that is, no coherent connected 
experience.” He then proceeds to explain what criticism in this con- 
nection really means and gives a clear patient explanation of “the 
historical method” that will be very helpful to many. It seems to us 
that Professor McFayden has demonstrated that the traditional 
method of handling the Old Testament is no longer possible for 
thoughtful men and that it is the duty of intelligent Christians to wel- 
come the reverent scientific study which seeks to do justice to all the 
facts, and in this way—the only possible way—preserve the real 
spiritual power of this ancient literature. The chapter on “The Es- 
sense of Protestantism’ is very refreshing and should be helpful in 
these days when so many would either hark back to some ecclesiasti- 
cal authority or fall into a shallow scepticism. The problems raised 
by the chapter on ‘Criticism and the Supernatural” and the two fol- 
lowing chapters demand careful consideration and at some points in- 
vite detailed criticism, but one thing is evident, namely, that Profes- 
sor Mcl‘ayden has attacked these central points in a manner at once 
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fearless, reverent and hopeful. We can therefore heartily commend 
this book to those who wish to have a fair statement of the modern 
method and the main results of Old Testament Criticism. 

W. G. JORDAN. 


The Poets of Transcendentalism. An Anthology. Edited by 
George Willis Cooke. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


This is an interesting collection of short poems by Emerson, 
Thoreau, Channing, Margaret Fuller, Lowell, and thirty-seven less 
celebrated writers. There is a lucid and sensible introduction by the 
editor, who, while frankly conceding the limitations and imperfec- 
tions of many of the poems, rightly insists on the essential nobleness 
of the Transcendental movement, tts earnest and disinterested spirit, 
its value as a leavening force. Hardly one of the pieces strikes one 
as a great poem; there is much critde workmanship, a good deal of 
mystifying mysticism, some New England religiosity, and generally 
a lack of vividness and nearness to hfe. But the collection as a 
whole increases one’s respect for and interest in Transcendentalism. 
Though the latter was a revolt against “established facts,” there is 
no savage, moody Byronism, but a general tone of cheerfulness, cour- 
age and generous hope. Even if there is too much yearning for the 
Ineffable Something, reminding us of Plotinus and Buddha, we 
occasionally find, as in ‘““The Shield,” “Service,” and “Love’s Fulfill- 
ing,’ a true insight into spiritual proplems, and considerable power 
of portraying noble emotion. The mystical poems, too, are at any 
rate, free from the hectic glow and fervid nonsense of Rossetti. 
Though Transcendentalism as a distinct movement has ceased to 
exist, it still lives as a vital force in the best American literature, and 
is worthy of study on account of the purity, spirituality and ardent 


idealism of its representatives. 
JaMeEs DvuFF. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


S usual Mr. Chamberlain has created a sensation by selecting the 
dramatic moment for his exit trom the cabinet. The signifi- 

cance of the move is that he is no longer a British minister, he is not 
even a special advocate of a protective and re- 
taliator tariff. He, has, however, made himself 
the special mouthpiece of the colonial demand 
for a tax upon British food, for the upbuilding of the colonies and 
more particularly of Canada, since wheat is the central feature of the 
present scheme. In advocating this measure he will, of course, en- 
deavour to show that, by obtaining further preferences, subsidies, or 
other concessions from the oolonies—as yet entirely in the air— 
Britain will in the end obtain more than she loses. People in this 
country are apt to think of Mr. Chamberlain’s power in Britain as 
due to his statemanship ; but this is far from being the fact. By most 
of those whose judgments are worth considering in such matters, his 
statesmanship has always been distrusted. He lacks the broad vision 
and the tolerant spirit of the statesman. His method in debate is 
personal and rancorous, arguing to discredit his opponent, not to con- 
vince him. Although he has changed ‘his own convictions so often 
yet he has the most absolute confidence in the vision of the hour, and 
is bitterly intolerant of all other views, even of those which he him- 
self held yesterday, or will hold to-morrow. If Mr. Chamberlain's 
influence depended upon his statesmanship, his political career might 
reasonably be regarded as atan end. On the one hand he has broken 
with the free traders, with their coherent policy of broad principles 
and a practical programme; on the other he has left behind him the 
protectionist and retaliatory party, which also ‘has a practical scheme, 
narrow, it is true, but wonderfully seductive for short-sighted and sel- 
fish interests. Mr. Chamberlain thus seems tobe left alone with Mr. 
Balfour’s parting blessing and the apparently impossible task of per- 
suading the people to tax their food, for the immediate benefit of the 
colonies and the chance of an ultimate benefit to themselves. But 
this is by no means the end of the matter; for though Mr. Chamber- 
lain as a statesman may be a very speculative issue, Mr. Chamberlain 
as a politician is the most indisputable and remarkable single force 
which Britain has ever known. He it was who, years ago, introduced 
the celebrated Birmingham Plan of party organization, and ex- 
panded it into The Caucus, a thoroughly organized party machine 
which made Mr. Chamberlain a veritable dictator in whole districts, 
and over a very large element of the population throughout the coun- 
try. Through the operation of this political machine he has been 
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able to deliver constituencies with almost as great certainty as in the 
days of aristocratic patronage and rotten boroughs. In fact since 
the system was perfected no government in Britain has been able to 
hold power without Mr. Chamberlain's assistance. Recognizing the 
strength of his machine, Mr. Gladstone said of him, in no unfriendly 
spirit, that Mr. Chamberlain was the first politician of the American 
type which Britain had yet produced. At first this power was de 
veloped and exercised in favour of the radical liberals. But, after the 
Home Rule split, it was transferred to the service of the Liberal 
Unionist party and there achieved equally remarkable successes, as 
has been specially manifested in the last two elections. It is not too 
much to say that, so far as its support in the country is concerned, he 
held the present Unionist Government at his mercy, and had he only 
possessed its confidence as a statesman, he must inevitably have suc- 
ceeded Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister. It is undoubtedly in his 
remarkable capacity for organization that the power of Mr. Chamber- 
lain lies. Having been so successful in organizing the politics of Bri- 
tain, he evidently aspires to organize the politics of the Empire. Hav- 
ing failed to accomplish this through the leaders of the Colonial Gov- 
ernments, he has apparently a mind to appeal past them to the people 
of the colonies, and thus, by methods thoroughly familiar to him, at- 
tempe to force the hands of the Governments and restore to Downing 
Street its ancient ascendency in a new and vigorous form. When we 
recognize where Mr. Chamberlain’s power 1s centred, the profound 
sensation which was caused by his resignation is easily understood, 
for only the most radical and widespread revolt from his leadership 
can prevent him from making a most formidable showing in the next 
election, quite irrespective of the merits of his cause. When he asks 
for time to educate the country, he is simply asking for time to adjust 
his machinery to the new conditions, as he did so successfully after 
the split with Mr. Gladstone. The attitude of the man who is under | 
the control of the machine is well illustrated by the reply obtained by 
a distinguished student of politics, in his course of his study of the 
party system of Britain. “I asked a workingman at Birmingham 
what party he. belonged to. ‘I follow Mr. Chamberlain,’ he replied. 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘you are a Liberal Unionist.’ He merely repeated, with 
an air of calm resolution, ‘I follow Mr. Chamberlain.’ ” 

As the power of Mr. Chamberlain’s machinery lies with the mid- 
dle and lower classes, whose food he proposes to tax, though he also 
seeks to bribe them with old-age pensions, it will be interesting to ob- 
serve whether he has miscalculated the influence of his organization. 
If it is equal to the strain of defying the representatives of the labor 
unions, who have pronounced against his scheme, and the natural 
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opposition to a tax on food, then undoubtedly it is invincible, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, in control of the lower orders, will be the real ruler of 
England. In such an event, could he conquer the colonies also? As 
‘regards Canada, both Mr. Laurier and Mr. Borden say, no. But, if 
Mr. Chamberlain, choosing adroitly the proper psychological mo- 
ment, were to undertake a personally conducted campaign in Canada, 
it is not so certain that the public would be able to resist the many 
cunningly baited hooks which such a skilful angler would dangle be- 
fore them. The hands of our local political leaders might be forced, 
and our painfully acquired liberties compromised. That the com- 
promise would be permanent, there is little fear. But therein lies the 
danger for the Empire, since the reaction would be most injurious to 
all the higher interests alike of Canada and the Mother Country. 
However, we are fortunately far enough from that at present. The 
British test has yet to come, and before it does Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
stability as a statesman may have changed the issue. 


With reference to Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet on the trade situation, 
it must be said that, if there are many free traders in Britain who 
hold the views attributed to them by Mr. Balfour, then indeed the 
country cannot be too grateful to him for his assist- 
ance in ridding it as speedily as possible of such un- 
Deliverance. — ientific and unpractical notions. Fortunately, such 
closet speculation does not find expression in the responsible free 
trade literature of the coutry, nor does it in any way befog the minds 
of those who conduct the great staple industries of Britain, or manage 
her vast commercial and shipping enterprises, on which so much of 
the wealth of the country depends and which live by the maintenance 
of a system of free trade at once scientific and practical. But, con- 
cerning Mr. Balfour’s treatise it must further be said that, if there 
are many protectionists in Britain who are as imperfectly informed 
as to the history of British and colonial trade, or as little acquainted 
with the nature of modern international trade, as Mr. Balfour shows 
himself to be, then there is indeed much need for enlightenment on 
the British trade situation. ; 

The ever-changing conditions which have marked the progress 
of trade and industry throughout the nineteenth century, have been 
indispensable factors in the raw material of standard free trade liter- 
ature. They are fully recognized also in the best protectionist liter- 
ature of foreign countries. But the protectionists in Britain—who 
are no new sect, as some would have us believe,—and their sympa- 
thizers in the colonies, have not shown any corresponding acquaint- 
ance with the facts. Further, those who maintain free trade to be 
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the best policy for Britain are not necessarily required to consider it 
the best practical policy for all countries. Neither free trade nor 
_protection is properly to be regarded as an economic theory; they 
are very complex forms of national policy, implying the application 
of many economic principles, it 1s true, but involving many other 
considerations as well. One might as well expect certain nations of 
Kurope to live happily under the British Constitution, as expect them 
to prosper under the British system of free trade. Conversely, one 
might as well expect Britain to be re-juvenated by the adoption of 
the German political system, as by the adoption of the German fiscal 
system. a 

Mr. Balfour, in his pamphlet, builds up a highly theoretic an 
one-sided hypothetical structure, with the object of showing how a 
tree trade country like Britain must inevitably suffer, alike in na- 
tional and international trade, as compared with a country like Ger- 
many which is highly protected. Mr. Balfour selects Germany as 
the most prosperous of the typically protective countries that he can 
find. But, when we compare the actual condition of Germany with 
that of Britain, we find the former just recovering from a very severe 
depression due to conditions which Mr. Balfour says must render 
her trade both stable and profitable; while Britain, which, on his 
hypothesis, is on the highway to ruin, not only holds her own but 
continues to improve. With a certain cloistered simplicity he re- 
presents it as one of the advantages of the German system that her 
manufacturers are able to make such an enormous profit out of their 
own people, that they can afford to carry on a considerable foreign 
trade at a loss, and yet have a profit on the whole of their trans- 
actions. But he does not vouchsafe an explanation as to why the 
German manufacturer should be so wantonly altruistic as to exor- 
bitantly tax his fellow-citizens on the business he does with them, 
and then give away a great part of his profits to the foreigner, 
through the business he does with him. Though personally Mr. 
Balfour is the soul of benevolence, yet he can hardly expect those 
who sympathize with his pessimistic outlook for British trade, to find 
much comfort in the example which he asks them to follow. 

Again, Mr. Balfour admits that the United States is the most 
important free trade area in the world. With a people capable of 
taking advantage of their opportunities, notwithstanding that they 
sacrifice at the altar of protection in certain lines, they enjoy the 
highest standard of living of any people in the world. But Britain, 
as the next most important free trade country, has also the next 
hgihest standard of living; while some of her colonies, like Canada, 
being practically free trade countries as regards the chief necessaries 
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of life, and not exorbitantly taxed as regards the others, also secure 
for their people high standards of living. When we look into the 
economic and social details of the various countries of Europe, we 
discover that it is their historic misfortune, rather than their present 
day fault, that they are compelled to suffer from protection and a 
low standard of living. For them this is the alternative of an indus- 
trial and social revolution much more severe than that which Britain 
underwent in passing from bondage to freedom. Germany is a 
country which is slowly undergoing the revolutionary process, and 
with throes of internal struggle akin to those of Britain at a similar 
stage. What is most ominous for Britain is not Germany’s pres- 
ent protectionist condition, which is indeed a handicap in Britain’s 
favour, but her prospective free trade condition, when she has by the 
superiority of her industries risen above the protectionist handicap. 
In most of the lines in which she has already achieved permanent in- 
ternational standing, such as the chemical, electrical, and some 
phases of the metal and engineering industries, she owes her suc- 
cess, not to protection, but to the thorough and efficient system of 
scientific and techncal education, by which the capacities of nature 
are discovered and turned to the service of man. Here the German 
methods are those of free trade, for though the Germans themselves 
established and equipped their universities, yet they permit all the 
world to flock to them for inspiration and training, and welcome 
from the world all the ideas it has to offer. Here we have the high- 
est form of free trade, for, after all, ideas are the most fundamental 
aspects of raw material, and the most potent forms of energy. 
Success lies with those who can discover and apply them. The tools 
to him who can use them. Trade follows the brains. 

Assuredly this is the day of organization and combination. 
Governments have now to deal not with individual citizens and their 
rights, but with great corporations and associations. The result has 
Manufacturers been a significant alteration in the balance of power 
and Laborers. in democratic countries. The farmers of Canadaare 
the most numerous element in the population, and their interests are 
the most vital to the welfare of the country; but they have an aston- 
ishingly small influence in its councils. Many an organization, com- 
prising a few thousands, or even a few hundreds, nay, even a score 
or so of people, can have its way at the expense of all the farmers of 
the country. The reason is obvious. These small groups are highly 
organized, strongly influence the organs of public opinion, and bring 
concentrated pressure to bear upon the Government. The farmers, 
on the other hand, whatever their capacities as individuals, are simply 
an amorphous and inarticulate mass. To advocate the farmers’ 
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cause brings neither glory nor profit, while it antagonizes powerful 
interests which control the dispensing of both. These and similar re- 
flections are suggested by the recent proceedings of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, at Toronto, and of the Dominion Trades 
and Labor Congress, at Brockville, whose vital interests are mutu- 
ally dependent, but which nevertheless present a remarkably com- 
plete antagonism to each other. On analysis this antagonism is 
found to turn chiefly on the fact that each party puts forward extra- 
vagant claims, involving the direction of the policy of the country in 
accordance with its particular interests and desires. Both manufac- 
turers and laborers adopt the attitude of ‘We, the people of Canada’ 
and make their demands accordingly. The question therefore seems 
to be forced upon us; to which of these organizations does this coun- 
try realv belong? Inthe first place the manufacturers, with perfect 
. good fath, refer to the Canadian market for manufactured goods as 
theirs, and, with logical directness, not only propose to do what they 
please with their own, but demand that their rights and their wishes 
shall be duly confirmed by suitable legal enactments. Whatever 
capital, raw materials, or labor they require shall be freely admitted, 
and not only so, but, in the case of labor, the Government is to be 
denounced for not furnishing it in sufficient quantitv and quality. On 
the other hand all they have to sell must be protected by high tariffs. 
To the sweeping demands of the manufacturers few protests have 
come from others than their own laborers. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the manufacturers have been able, in large measure, 
to take the tariff out of politics by gaining cortrol of both political 
parties. The cost of conducting elections has increased with the 
cost of living, and the time has arrived in Canada when the manu- 
facturers and the capitalists associated with them, being the most 
porsperous classes in the community, must finance both political par- 
ties. Hence the tariff has been taken out of politics and politics put 
into the tariff, since the greater must contain the less. In the mean- 
time, therefore, the country would appear to be committed to a pretty 
extended era of successive “tariff reforms.” So far,only one or- 
ganized body of voters has had the courage to attack this settlement 
of the tariff question, and, strange to say, that is organized labor. 
Ignoring the fact that they are the only considerable element in the 
population able to command a share of the tariff-made profits of the 
manufacturers, the laborers, as an important secton of the great 
body of consumers, refuse to have the tariff policy of the country 
settled by a wave of the manufacturing hand. They, too, have a 
hand to wave, and though its sweep may not be so graceful as that 
of their emplovers, it is certainly none the less vigorous. Thus, as 
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an offset to the demand of the manufacturers for free materials, free 
capital and free labor, on the one hand, and high taxes on all the 
products of competitors, on the other, the laborers demand a low 
tariff on the manufactured goods which they require, and a high 
wage with which to purchase them. To force the manufacturers to 
pay high wages, they further demand that the Canadian skilled labor 
market shall be reserved for the members of their organizations. 
Thev fall upon the Government quite as vehemently as the manu fac- 
turers, but from the opposite side, for encouraging the immigration 
of skilled labor. From which it would appear that the innocent 
scheme of Sir William Mulock to make a little capital out of labor 
has landed the Government in that gruesome predicament known as 
being between the Devil and the deepsea. But, while they are at it, the 
laborers enforce their claims for high wages by pointing to the rising 
cost, not only of manufactured goods, but also of house rent and the 
other conveniences of urban life. Yet none ought to know better 
than organized labor, that the very great increase in the cost of 
building is chiefly due to the exorbitant demands for higher and still 
higher wages, shorter hours, and take-it-easy methods throughout 
the building trades. Nevertheless they complain bitterly when 
hoist with their own petard. Again, when the manufacturers de- 
nounce the international connections of Canadian labor, the laborers 
immediately reply in kind by attacking the international connections 
of Canadian capital. Indeed, throughout the controversy, there has 
been a tendencv to mutual heaving of rocks by dwellers in glass” 
houses. Had the manufacturers more strictly confined themselves 
to their stronger ground, in urging that labor unions should be made 
legally responsible for their actions, and that they should be pre- 
vented from depriving their fellow workmen, who do not choose to 
join their unions, of theopportunity of earning a living, they would 
have gained more public sympathy, and have avoided the very ef- 
fective tu quoque rejoinders of the workmen, which have neutralized 
much of their criticism. As matters stand at present, we find the 
industrial situation involved in a number of vicioius circles. The 
manufacturers claim that the enhanced cost of labor and of buildings 
forces them to demand higher prices for their goods, and thus a 
higher tariff to insure these prices. The laborers in turn, demand 
higher wages, in order to meet the higher cost of living due to the 
excessive demands of the manufacturers and house builders. Thus, 
in endless pursuit of each other, laborer and manufacturer climb the 
spiral stairway of higher prices, laying increasing burdens upon all 
those who are not fortunate enough to be involved in the dispute. 
A. SHORTT. 
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AN EASTERN APOLOGUE, 


In June last, Mr. Pense, the member for Kingston, made a speech 
in the Ontario Legislature on the subject of Government grants 
in support of scientific education in Ontario. It was an able and 
comprehensive survey of the question* and the statistics which it 
contained may surprise some of our readers who perhaps thought that 
the Scientific School at Kingston was at any time a serious rival of 
Toronto University in its power of drawing on the Provincial Trea- 
sury. The figures as they appear in the votes this session are as 
follows : 


To Kingston: 
Mining School maintenance..... {Aisle dietetic esas $ 23,500 00 
Mining School equipment .............. cece eee eees 7,500 00 
-——-——§ 31,000 00 


To Toronto University: 





University maintenance....... ..... 2. cece eee eee $ 75,437 00 
School of Science maintenance ........... .... «0: 39,875 oo 
Building Science School ....... ee ee eee oe 224,000 00 
Woman's residence (in land). .... . ........ «+++-+7 96,000 00 
Convocation Hall .... ............. ite Spenstiea) Sela ein 50,000 00 

-——$4 39,312 00 
Less fees from Science School.................00005 17,000 00 





—_———— 


$422,312 00 


These figures hardly seem to justify the outcry which President 
Loudon and Chancellor Burwash have been making over what the 
former calls “duplicating university teaching.” Even if we consider 
the whole sum of $100,000 allowed to Kingston’s Science School on 
capital account, it is small compared with that given to Toronto which 
was charged on capital alone, up to 1902, with $298,048. Yet, as the 
Premier said in the course of the debate, Eastern Ontario was more 
interested in mining than Western Ontario, and “it was fitting that a 
mining school should be established at Kingston,” and, as Mr. Pense 
pointed out, Kingston with its small grant educates almost the same 
number of students in mining, chemistry, physics, mineralogy and 
geology as Toronto does, the figures being 322 against 340. For 
mining degrees particularly, Kingston has more students than either 
Toronto or McGill. To cripple or neglect an institution doing so 
nmuch work at such comparatively small cost to the Province would 
surely be most unwise. 

There are a good many people, I fancy, who are not so certain 
about the terrible evil of “duplicating university teaching” as Presi- 
dent Loudon is. But whether the principle of one Provincial Uni- 
versity be a good one, or not, in itself, tt would certainly be a very 
-damaging one for the Province, if it were taken to mean, as President 


*See pamphlet, Scientific Education in Ontario, published by the Aritish Whig office, Kingston’ 
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Loudon takes it, that the Government had no right to give aid to any 
other centre of scientific education than Toronto because such aid | 
happened indirectly to benefit a university in that other centre. If 
the education of the country is the Government's object, it is clear 
that the existence of a well-equipped university alongside of a gov- 
ernment school, even though it is not a state university, 1s a very 
great help to that school and to a government which is seeking to 
encourage the study of practical science amongst the youth of the 
country. It provides facilities for study and opportunities for cul- 
ture beyond those which a mere science school could possess. It has 
an atmosphere and an intellectual life which are of the highest 
value to the student in practical science. Queen’s does this work 
for the Government and the country without direct recognition or 
pay. Who would grudge her the indirect benefits of the connec- 
tion? The question of government grants is one on which every 
educational centre must stand on its own merits, due regard being 
had to its special facilities, its achieved reputation and its power of 
serving the country. A wise government will deal with things on the 
basis of established facts, not of abstract theory. 

It might be very convenient, no doubt, for a government to shel- 
ter itself under the 0m possumus of a general principle excluding all 
aid to any educational centre except one, but 1t would be neither wise 
nor patriotic. We are glad to see that Mr. Ross has not been much 
impressed by this cry of the rich man regarding the crumbs that fall 
from his table. Even if Queen’s were to close its door , the Premier 
declared in his speech, the Government would require in justice to 
Eastern Ontario to maintain the Mining School in Kingston. That 
a university exists there is a reason the more, not a reason the less. _ 

Really, when I consider the figures given above, comparing the 
grants voted to Toronto and to Kingston, respectively, and think of 
the emotion they seem to have excited in certain quarters, I am very 
much reminded of an Eastern apologue which I once read. I wil! 
give it here for the benefit of those in Toronto who have still some 
small respect for,Oriental lore and antique pietv. 


x * * 


There were two temples in one land; the one rich and the 
other poor. The one had exceeding manv treasures, vessels of 
gold and vessels of silver, and fine carved work in the cedar of 
Lebanon, and ivory from the isles of Chittim; and every vear it 
received much oil and wine from the king, and a great supply of 
corn, good meaure heaped up and running over. For it was the 
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chief city of the land, where the king dwelt, and in it there were 
many scribes and traders and money-changers. 

But the other temple stood in a small city which was situ- 
ated in a distant part of the country, far from the king's resi- 
dence, and much out of the way of the caravans of the merchants 
of Sheba that traffic in spices and precious stones. And the peo- 
ple in that part were mostly poor shepherds, with some caulkers 
and mariners that handle the oar. They were a devout people, 
however, and by great exertions had built themselves a ‘temple 
in which to worship the Lord; and the temple was of a comely 
aspect and held in honour throughout the land. But it was ex- 
ceedingly poor in worldly goods, and the priests therein were 
oftentimes straitened for offerings to lay on the altars. Never- 
theless the heart of the chief priest of that poor temple was high, 
and he dwelt with confidence in the land praising the Lord, he 
and all his brethren. 

Now it came to pass that the lord moved the heart of the 
king to remember that poor temple and those who ministered 
therein, and he caused to be sent to them, to relieve their great 
need, a certain amount of oil and corn, not very much, for the 
needs of his household were great, and every day a multitude of 
beggars stood at his gate. But when the chief priest of the rich 
temple, that is situated in the chief city of the land, heard of this 
thing, he was exceeding wroth; for he thought within himself, 
there will surely be so much less for me and my house. Fora 
covetous spirit will ensrare even a wise man, and in his heart he 
had forgotten the piety of hts fathers. 

And he sought the counsel of his chief counsellor, who is of 
those that wear broad phylacteries and fringes on the borders of 
their garments for a sign that they seek not after their own heart 
and own eyes. 

And h‘s chief counsellor comforted him and said, Wait now, 
let not thine heart be afraid; arise and eat bread, and I will take 
measures that no gifts shall go from the king to that poor temple. 

So the chief counsellor wrote letters and sealed them with 
his seal, and sent them to the elders in the city and to all those 
with whom he might prevail, saying, Now gather ye together in 
great numbers and go with the chief priest before the king and 
say to him, that not as much as a crumb from the king’s table 
shall go outside the gates of our city, till the priests of our own 
temple shall cry aloud in the streets that they have enough and 
to spare (for he knew that this thing was impossible). It cannot 
be but the king will hearken unto vou, for there is a cloud on 


. 
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the horizon, and we may turn the hearts of the people of this 
city against him. Ye can say to him, moreover, that the people - 
who live in those eastern parts and worship in that poor temple. 
are but proselytes from the Gentiles, which are not heirs of the 
promises made to the seed of Abraham.* 

And they went, a great number of them, to the king, ‘as the 
chief counsellor bade them; and the king, though he was loath, 
hearkened somewhat unto them. For the chief man among the 
Sadducees, and the chief man among the Pharisees, and the wic- 
ked publican who had crept into the king’s counsels, all whisper- 
ed in his ear that it was well to give way in the matter. And 
some even of the wisest scribes counselled him in like manner. - 
For they belonged to a city which was a great and excellent city, 
yet counted itself rich in the poverty of the. other cities in the 
land. 

That is the apologue, as nearly as I can remember its old-fash- 
ioned wisdom. I think the book in which it was written said some- 
thing also of the sorrowful countenance with which the chief man of 
the Pharisees in those days used to bewail the neglect into which their 
ancient scriptures and the piety taught therein had fallen amongst 
the people. And he had, the book says, his phylactery made the 
broader, to see if it might help the matter. 

JAMES CAPPON. 


—_— —— eee 


*In hoc’loco videtur significare, not within the provincial system. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 


(1) Christian Art and Archeology, by Walter Lowrie. Macmillan & Co. 


(2) Authority and Archeoloyy, Sacred and Profane, edited by David G. 
Hogarth. John Murray, 1899. 





(3) The Ruins and Excarationa of Ancient Rome, by Rodolfo Lanciani, 1897. 
(4) Roma Sotteranea. De Rossi, translated by Brownlow & Northcote. 


(5) Koimeterten, by N. Miiller. Realencyclopadié fiir prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 
Vv. 10. 


(6) Marius The Epicurean, by Walter Pater. Macmillan & Co. 


T is not the purpose of this article to review this formidable and 
perhaps uninteresting list of books. They are merely given 

as a selection of material that will be found useful for any who may 
wish to pursue the subject of Early Christian Art. Fortunately 
nearly all that the average reader requires is to be found in the 
first book mentioned, which since its appearance a year or two ago 
has been received with much favour as meeting a long-felt need. 
Such a competent judge as Professor G. Baldwin Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, recommends it, and it has been approved by Oxford authori- 
ties on ecclesiastical art. It is to be feared that only those who are 
interested in the subject will be induced to study the book, for it is 
a text-book pure and simple, and lays no claim to be ranked as first- 
class literature. But art is not a mere pastime for idle hours. It is 
a necessary part of the serious work of students of history. Such 
will find in Mr. Lowrie’s book in convenient and readable shape a 
great deal for which they would have to search in many volumes. 
Though the English translation of Roma Sotteranea is now some- 
what old, it remains indispensable to the student because of its 
beautiful plates, while the story is also told in a very attractive 
style. Pater’s book has been put in the list chiefly by reason of the 
subtle appreciation it shows of the Christian family life at Rome 





(1) To Ligurius Sucessus, in peace. 
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in the second century. His descriptions evince wonderful delicacy 
and charm. 

The principle that underlies classic Greek art is that art is the 
expression of a perfect human life. The glory of the world that 
now is affords the motive for setting forth the complete manly form 
—its prowess, its harmony, its grace. Serene composure rests upon 
the marbles of Greece’s purest sculpture. In later days art became 
at times painfully realistic. Even on the frieze of Pergamos there 
are writhing giants and gods and goddesses in mortal conflict. To 
this epoch belong also the Laocoon group so full of agony, the cruel 
Farnese bull, and Niobe and her daughters tortured by grief. 
Thus early had the frst tint of autumn begun to colour Greek 
sculpture. The restraint of the perfect period was passing. 

If it be the ideal of art tu depict life at its best, one is faced 
with the question: How came it that the Jewish people, for whom 
life in this world, rich and prosperous, was a sign of Jehovah’s 
especial favour, had no art? This life meant much tothem. They 
were not other-worldly. Indeed it is difficult to determine how large 
a part the hope of immortality played in the thought of the average 
Israelite. So the answer is not to be sought in indifference to 
human life. It is to be found in their conception of God. Jehovah 
was so infinitely beyond man, that to represent Him by plastic art 
was to degrade the Divine idea. Man's life is transitory, his glory 
fades away. Jehovah alone is from everlasting to everlasting. 
‘“My days are swifter than a post: they flee away, they see no good. 

They are passed away as the swift ships; as the eagle that swoopeth 
on the prey. He shall fly away as a dream; yea, he shall be chased 
away as a vision of the night.”’ 

Yet this man, so feeble and so transient, was made in the 
image of the eternal God. But how could that elusive image of God 
in man be imprisoned in any form that only represented the fleeting 
life of the body? It was a noble religious idea that the greatest in 
man, his likeness to an eternal ethical God, should never be fash- 
ioned in any intractable or misleading symbol. 

Much of this Jewish horror of the graven image passed over 
into the early Christian Church. The apostle Paul wandering 
through Athens, while perhaps not quite impassive to the charm of 
the city, yet felt his spirit provoked within him as he saw it 
crammed with idols. ‘‘Gazing on the most sublime and beautiful 

creations of Greek art, the masterpieces of Pheidias and Praxi- 
teles, he has no eye for their beauty or tor their sublimity. He 
pierces through the veil of the material and the transitory ; and be- 
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hind this semblance of grace and glory the true nature of things re- 
veals itself. To him this chief centre of human culture and intelli- 
gence, this 

‘Eye of Greece, mother of arts ° 

And eloquence,’ 


appears only as sarecdwio¢g, overrun with idols, beset with phan- 
toms which mislead, and varieties which corrupt.’’ (Lightfoot.) 

In addition to Paul’s prejudice, if we may so term it, there was 
the revolt of his pure Israelite nature against the licentiousness into 
which art was degraded in the worship at idol temples. In Corinth 
he could never lose sight of the shrine of Aphrodite on the citadel 
flaunting its shame to the sky, nor forget the bestial club feasts in 
the idol’s honour, at which even delicately nurtured citizens aban- 
doned themselves to revelry. But, chiefest of all, the apostle to 
the Gentiles was fired by his mission. In a perishing world there 
were too few years to waste on anything but the gospel. The Lord 
would soon come, so thought those early Christians. Human life on 
earth, its acts and the works of man would melt away in fervent 
heat. What manner of persons ought they therefore to be in all 
holy living and godliness? Not human life in the flesh was the 
was the object of their desire. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him, For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away and 
the lust thereof. 

So art shed none of its glory on the life of the primitive Church. 
The Church, however, soon led the world captive. Along the high- 
ways of commerce, to the large cities of Asia Minor and Italy, the 
cross went, and from the heart of civilization plucked most of its 
converts. Of these the majority belonged to the great middle class, 
merchants, small tradesmen and artizans. But almost immediately 
Christianity penetrated to the imperial palace in Rome. The cata- 
combs furnish us to-day with proof of Mommsen’s statement that no- 
where had the new religion a stronger hold during the first century 
than in the household and at the court of the Cesars. It is ex- 
tremely probable that the wife of the conqueror of Britain, Pom- 
ponia Greecina, fell under disfavour for adopting Christianity, ‘‘a 
foreign superstition.’’ Several inscriptions to the Pomponian 
family have been discovered in the crypt of Lucina, one of the 
oldest parts of the catacombs. One of them contains the very name, 
Pomponius Grecinus. Pomponia lived until near the end of the 
first century, and may have had something to do with the conver- 
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sion of Flavius Clemens the consul, and Domitilla his wife, cousin 
and niece respectively of the tyrant Domitian. Clemens was be- 
headed, and Domitilla banished for ‘‘atheism”’’ and ‘‘ going astray 
after the customs of the Jews.’’ It seems to be beyond reasonable 
question that the catacombs of Domitilla, the oldest in Rome, were 
connected with this illustrious lady, for the cemetery is situated in 
the vast estate which belonged to this house in the first century, 
and an inscription on a family tomb runs, -lavie Domitille divi 
Vespastani ne ptis cius beneficto hoc sepulchrum mets libertis posut. Now 
the two sons of Clemens and Domitilla had been adopted by the 
emperor Domitian as his successors, so that, if it had not been for 
his suspicions, there might have been perchance a Christian emperor 
on the throne before the close of the first century. 

One of the most ancient and honourable families in Rome was 
the Acilii. Their gardens and villa occupied a vast extent of ground 
upon the Pincian Hill and were of the finest construction. ‘‘The 
discoveries made by de Rossi in the catacombs of Priscilla have 
thrown an unexpected light on the history of these Acilii Gla- 
briones..A beautiful hypogoeum of the second century in the very 
heart of Priscilla’s cemetery containing the tombstone of Manius 
Acilius Verus and Acilia Priscilla, son and daughter of Manius 
Acilius Gabrio, consnl A.D. 152, proves that the ‘ noblest among 
the noble’ had embraced our faith from the first announcement of 
the gospel in Rome.’’ (Lanciani.) Here may have been buried 
the even more famous though less high-born Aquila and Priscilla, 
companions of Paul, who were probably connected as freedmen with 
this great senatorial family. But in those early tombs Christian 
love has obliterated almost all distinctions in a common brotherhood, 
rich and poor, noble, freedmen and slave being one in Christ. 

The catacomb of Praetextatus, dating from the second century, 
contained, among much other fine art, a sumptuous marble tomb in 
which there were two bodies, one wrapped in cloth of gold, the 
other in purple. It seems probable that one of these was Urania, 
daughter of Herod Atticus, the distinguished man of letters, and 
one of the wealthiest men of his time. So just as to-day the gospel 
found a response in the hearts of many choice spirits, who even 
amidst worldly magnificence were anhungered for the truth. 

These instances suffice to show that the Christian Church had 
among its members many who had been accustomed to the best art 
and culture of that world. For everything came to Rome. Consuls 
and governors spoiled the East to enrich the mistress of the world. 
Pater draws a beautiful picture in his Alartus the Epicurean of a cul- 
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tured Christian home at the time of Marcus Aurelius. Even till 
that age the life of the Church was domestic. The congregation 
would assemble in the city houses of its wealthier members, while 
their dead would be laid away in the gardens surrounding the su- 
burban villa of their city patron. How could the roughness of the 
common sort, slaves and artizans, who gathered for service in these 
homes, withstand the chaste manners and gentility of Christian 
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ladies, whose inbred culture was refined by the graces of the Holy 
Spirit? In these Christian homes there was at first little change 
from the purer forms of ordinary domestic art. You would find 
choice remnants of Greek statuary, Roman portrait sculpture, and 
paintings with familiar and conventional figures—Orpheus, classic 
scenes, and happy idyllic pictures. It was only the vulgar and de- 
generate side of art that would repel the Christian. 
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The catacombs, however, seem to have contributed the earliest 
distinctive share to Christian art. By name and nature these ceme- 
teries are associated with the new religion in Rome, though there 
is in fact no essential difference between the Christian catacombs 
and Phoenician, Etruscan and Jewish tombs. Though the name it- 
self is of uncertain derivation, the origin of the Christian catacombs 
is plain enough. Roman law forbade burial within the walls of the 
city, so that the Christians found it necessary for some three cen- 
turies to excavate corridors as places of interment. Though the 
catacombs do not quite surround the city, they open on nearly all 
the high-roads that issue from it, and contain between five and six 
hundred miles of galleries. When it is remembered that all this was 
done during three centuries, it becomes evident that the gospel took 
hold upon Rome with astonishing vigour immediately after its first 
planting there. 

1. On the ampler spaces of the private tombs and chapels of 
the catacombs are to be found many fine examples of early Christian 
painting. ‘These pictures are the expression of a new religion. Ac- 
count for it how you will, a new power entered the lives of those 
who accepted Christianity. Life throbs through the New Testa- 
ment, the gospel culminating in the resurrection. Such was the 
sense of vitality in the early church that it exulted in the face of 
suffering, and as each blow of persecution smote it full, instead of 
staggering to the ground, it recovered with a clearer sense of truth. 
So the themes of Christian art are inspired by the thought of life. 
The finer affections were not crushed by death, leaving but the fra- 
grance of regret as it is on the graves of Greece. Christian art is not 
sombre even when it is found in the place of the dead. Its ceutral 
idea is the fact of deliverance from death into a new life. 

Auyoue who has the opportunity of seeing the reproductions ot 
early catacomb paintings in Brownlow & Northcote’s Roma Sotteranea 
will b2 surprised at the delicacy of the colouring. There is not much 
variety, it is true, but a real if stmple artistic taste is displayed in the 
blending. Probably there were among the early converts some wko 
in their heathen days had been house-decorators, or artists of no 
mean order, and in consecrating their art to Christian use they 
merely supplied some qualifying motives in the technique. 

Take for example, the painting on the roof of the oldest part of 
the cemetery of Demitilla which belonged to a noble house. Leafy 
branches of the vine and depending grapes are trailed across the ceil- 
ing in a thoroughly natural manner, and birds and winged genii 
disport themselves along the branch2s. Appropriate as the vine is 
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as a Christian symbol, the decoration is just what one might find in 
any dwelling of the time. Another daintily frescoed roof from one 
of the chambers of Callixtus shows the new faith expressed in com- 
mon artistic forms. Right lines and circles divide the surface into 
harmonious sections. Airy figures and heads like Reynold’s cher- 
ubs float among flowers and leaves and delicate tracery. 

In this very piece of work however you observe at once two 
distinctive features of Christian art -its permanent types, and its 
symbolism. The central design is an upright figure between two 
lions, representing Daniel in the lions’ den. In two of the corners 
is the shepherd with a lamb on his shoulders, and in the other two 
the ovans,a woman whose arms are outstretched in an attitude of 
prayer. These motives recur again and again in the paintings of 
the time, partly it may be because artistic poverty forbade any but 
simple scenes, partly also, it may be, because at that early age the 
interest in the profounder verities of our faith had not had time to 
work out for themselves an artistic expression. Art was bound to 
be chiefly symbolic. 

Take the figure called the Ovans. It is entirely emblematic 
and always the same in general feature and attitude. Whether 
representing a man, maiden or child, the figure is always that of a 
woman idealized into a general type. No individual face is ever to 
be recognized. Clad in flowing garments and with arms raised in 
the attitude of prayer, this female figure sets forth the Christian as 
he comes into the presence of God, a suppliant for mercy. Here is 
no shivering soul crossing the river of death into hades, but with 
thanksgiving for deliverance and supplication for mercy, the believ- 
er commits his spirit into the hands of the living God. I think that 
it is no mere fancy to see in this figure of the orans, the suggestion 
which afterwards found marvellous artistic expression in such a 
painting as Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin, who with outstretched 
arms is swept up to heaven on clouds of glory with attendant angels. 

The finest emblem in the whole range of Christian art is the 
Good Shepherd. None other so appealed to the imagination of the 
early church. It appears in painting, sculpture, on glass work and 
rings, indeed in every kind of adornment. Most commonly the 
shepherd is bearing home a wounded lamb on his shoulders; in other 
scenes he is piping to his sheep in the woodland, or tending his flock, 
the grouping being such as any artist might discover on the Cam- 
pagna or the Alban hills. In the second of these scenes there was 
a very natural point of contact between Christian and pagan art, for 
of all the myths of Greece none was more pathetic and beautiful than 
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that of the Shepherd Orpheus, who by his music charmed all nature 
to his following. He visited even the realm of the dead on a sadly 
fruitless mission. The Greek myth expressed the yearning of the 
soul for power to make good the ravage of death and the waste of 
decay, but it had to satisfy itself with its dream. Christianity, the 
power of an indissoluble life, served itself heir to much that was 
best in that old world and transformed it to finer issues, fulfilling 
the longings of the heathen world by shedding on the pathetic figure 
of their Orpheus the fuller beauty of the Good Shepherd of the gos- 
pels. Orpheus often does duty for the good Shepherd. Probably 
no figure in the Bible has more sweep and variety. ‘‘When he hath 
found the sheep he layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing ;’’ ‘‘ The 
good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep ;’’ ‘‘ He goeth be- 
fore them and his sheep follow him ;”’ ‘‘ They go in and out and find 
pasture ;’’ he leadeth his own by living streams of water; he car- 
rieth into his fold those that have strayed on the mountains of sin; 
he affords protection to those who follow him because they know 
his voice. It was a fine instinct that led the early Christians to 
choose this symbol for artistic expression—the rescue, the charming 
of the flock with music, the herding of it for pasturage.. 

This figure has been found in widely remote districts of the 
early Christian world. Take for example this inscription of Aviri- 
cius, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia Minor in the year 216 A.D. ‘‘I 
‘‘the citizen of a notable city, have made this tomb in my lifetime, 
‘‘that I may have openly a resting place for my body. Aviricius 
‘by name, I am a disciple of the pure Shepherd, who feedeth flocks 
‘*of sheep on mountains and plains, who hath great eyes looking on 
‘fall sides. For he taught me faithful writings, and he sent me to 
‘*Rome to behold the King, and to see the golden-robed, golden- 
‘‘slippered Queen, and there I saw a people bearing the splendid 
‘‘seal. And I saw the plain of Syria, and all its cities, even Nisibis, 
‘*having crossed the Euphrates. And everywhere I had fellow- 
‘worshippers. With Paul as my companion I followed, and every- 
‘where Faith led the way, and everywhere set before me fish from 
‘*the fountain, mighty and stainless, whom a pure virgin grasped. 
‘* At all times Faith gives this bread to friends to eat, having good 
‘wine, giving the mixed cup with bread. * * * *.’’ It would 
lead us too far afield to linger upon this thoroughly allegorical in- 
scription, but it serves to introduce another very familiar symbol for 
Christ, which emerges here—that of a fish. Bare and inartistic asa 
figure it is no mere emblematic freak. There is none of the perfec- 
tion of modern paintings on rich men’s walls, which send the fisher- 
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man in imagination up babbling streams through distant glens, but 
round these rugged outlines glowed bright memories of the food fed 
to the multitudes on the hillsides of Galilee, or by the shores of 
Gennesaret. The word fish, in the Greek zchthus, made an acrostic 
art of the words /esous, Christos, Theou ‘Utos, Soter, the fullest con- 
fession of their faith. 

The emblem is found in various settings. At times a fish is 
caught swimming in the waters that flow from the rock which Moses 
strikes—so is the believer caught in baptism. But often fish is 
placed alongside bread. In one picture the bread is in a basket on 
the back of a fish on a plate, and through the wicker of the basket 
blood-red wine is visible in a glass chalice. These paintings show 
how vital the sacraments were to that early church. 
| One of many scenes of the Eucharist may be singled out, 
because it is perhaps the earliest. The wall is almost ruinous but 
seven life-like figures may be dimly traced, one a woman seated on 
a couch and reaching forth towards fish and bread. A two-handled 
chalice for wine is on the table, and the presiding officer is in the act 
of breaking a loaf. This probably depicts a common scene, which 
in other places gives way to the miracle at Cana, the miraculous 
multiplication of loaves and fishes, and the meal after the resurrec- 
tion by the sea of Tiberias. 

Some of the most distinctive paintings may be tound in a sac- 
ramental chapel in the catacombs of Domitilla. On entering the 
chamber the visitor is face to face with a series of symbolic repres- 
entations. Following on Moses striking the rock is a rather elabor- 
ate story of Jonah in three scenes. The drama opens with an im- 
posing vessel of antique build drawn quite without perspective, two 
men who have just cast Jonah forth bulking large on the deck of the 
ship. The waters are a dead calm. In scene number two a terrible 
monster of the deep rushes upon Jonah. It has the head and shoul- 
ders of a horse, and the tail of a dragon, the original having prob- 
ably been the dragon that watched for Andromache. It is neither a 
whale nor a great fish, but Jonah is disappearing down its maw. 
The last scene depicts the prophet resting under a well-trellised vine 
wearied after his submarine journey. This allegorical series became 
stereotyped and reappears in many of the catacombs. Beneath 
these scenes is a man fishing, and another baptizing a youth who 
stands in the water, evidently by affusion. On the back wall the 
eucharistic banquet is the theme, encircled by a dove, an orans and 
Abraham offering up Isaac. Unfortunately the plaster has disap- 
peared from the rest of the chapel but judging by other rooms we 
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might expect to find the raising of Lazarus, or perhaps Noah most 
curtly symbolic floating in a small box in the flood. 

Again and again the same figures recur, sometimes quite well 
drawn, usually vigorous, often large, and brilliantly coloured. It 
has been acutely observed that these catacomb pictures present a 
cycle of deliverances taken usually from the Old Testament or the 
miracles of Jesus. ‘They became symbolic of divine help on behalf 
of the people of God. Strange to say, with the exception of the 
three children in the fiery furnace, there is hardly any reference dir- 
ectly made to the terrible persecutions through which the church 
passed. The figures symbolize life. For the Christian. as for the 
Israelite God interposes to save from sin, the pains of death and hell. 
These emblems imbedded themselves in the popular mind, and get 
expression again in the liturgies of the fourth century. 

There are surprises in store for us in these catacombs. For 
example, the cross is not found in the paintings of those early cen- 
turies. Not that it was ever held in slight esteem, but then Chris- 
tians may have shrunk from a bald realism of their most sacred 
symbol, which had been turned by their enemies into an object of 
shame. The same fine feeling, no less true to the gospels than to 
their artistic sense, forbade their attempting any portrait of 
Christ, or any scene of MHis_ resurrection. He was too 
ideal a figure to be marred by a rough painter’s touch. There are 
also very few pictures of the virgin, though one which may belong 
to the earlier half of the second century stands out from a great 
many commonplace figures by reason of its charming composition. 
Most of these early paintings are very simple, and they leave a 
great deal to the imagination to supply. With the fourth century 
came the touch of decay, elaborate inscriptions, appeals to martyrs 
for their intercession, the foreshadowing of the mediaeval doc- 
trine of the saints, and realistic portraiture. The figure of the 
Christ was also invested with the halo of royalty, while the cross 
reminds us that we are on the threshold of mediaevalism. The 
catacombs were closed in the fateful year 460, which closes the 
period under our consideration here. 

2. Plastic art was the crown of Greek artistic genius, and was 
allied with painting, for all the greatest statuary was brilliantly 
coloured. ° In Christian art, however, seu/pture did not play either 
actually or relatively so unique a part as painting. Christian sculp- 
ture was dependent on painting, the themes of the funereal cycle, 
which had been produced on the walls of the catacomb chambers 
being repeated on the sarcophagi. As in painting Chrisitanity 
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merely stepped in and adapted to her own service an art that had 
already reached a high degree of execution. It is common enough 
to find the sides and lids of the sarcophagi most elaborately wrought 
with pagan devices, the gathering of the vintage, it may be, crowd- 
ed with figures familiar to pagan art. These caskets would stand 
ready in some marble-cutter’s shop, but when a Christian purchased 
one he would have a large figure of the good Shepherd with a lamb 
on his shoulders, cut in the central medallion. 

Of sculpture in its more proper forms there are but few ex- 
amples in early Christian art. The Greeks had brought sculpture 
in the round to its perfection, and except for the Roman work in 
portrait sculpture, there had been a steady decline since roo B.C. 
But the Jewish and Christian horror of idolatry did not quite succeed 
in killing this waning branch of art, though it had little scope during 
the first two centuries of ourera. There is one charming piece of 
statuary in the round belonging to the third century, and now in 
the Lateran museum—the Good Shepherd. A youth of placid mien 
in a shepherd’s garb is carrying a lamb upon his shoulders. Alto- 
gether it is a most gracious composition, and is evidently the work 
ofa sculptor of high order. In the same gallery there is the cele- 
brated statue of St. Hippolytus, of the third century. The great 
theologian is seated with much dignity, his pallium gracefully folded 
round him, the pose and execution giving evidence of fine work- 
manship. It is worthy of notice that none of the figures of Chris- 
tian art are represented in the nude, though both the Greek artists 
and those of the Italian Renaissance took delight in presenting the 
bare human form. 

3. Minor arts, such as ivory and glass work, were brought to 
a high pitch of perfection, Rome being especially known for her 
embossed work on vessels, and the beautiful treatment in gold and 
colour of familiar Christian devices on the bottom and sides of vases 
and pitchers. The chalices and patens used in the Eucharist, and 
the drinking glasses of the love feasts, were of glass traced with 
appropriate designs and lettering. There is also one large medallion 
which de Rossi places in the middle of the second century, bearing 
the profiles of the apostles Peter and Paul, to which connoisseurs 
have given much heed, as it may preserve a genuine tradition of the 
features of the apostles. : 

To review briefly these forms of art. There is a narrow range 
of theme, but within the few types no inconsiderable skill. Partly 
by choice, partly by compulsion, the Church was excluded from the 
fully rounded life in the world, which is necessary for art of the 
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highest order. And yet it is altogether likely that the Christians 
were not inferior to the outside world of their day in regard to art. 
There was at that time no ingenuity, no creative power. Indeed 
the only original development was just this Christian work. The 
vitality of the new religion seems to have arrested in some measure 
the decay of taste and refinement, but it was not for long, for after 
Constantine threw the zgis of the empire over a distressed though 
increasingly triumphant Church, the art of Christianity also turns 
to decline. A mordant worldliness eats away the living tissue till 
only a conventional skeleton of hard set types is left. 

4. But notwithstanding this, the Christian Church made an- 
other distinctive and permanent contribution to art. This was its 
mosaic-work. Properly, this art should be regarded as a handmaid 
to architecture, but limits of space forbid this joint treatment. 

Turn to Antioch on the Orontes, the Queen of the East at the 
end of the fourth century. Superb in her environments, musical 
with fountains. She was oriental in the extravagance of her display 
and of her morals. Some centuries previously the rabble of this city 
had coined the name ‘‘Christian’’ in sport for the followers of the 
Messiah. Now Antioch is called a Christian city. Splendid struc- 
tures rise in honor of the Christ, but Antioch is still proverbial for 
her evil manners. One of her most famous sons, John Chrysostom, 
holds his native city spell-bound by his eloquence. From the octag- 
onal centre of the cathedral beneath the airy dome, the audience is 
packed through wide-spreading colonnades till it fills the adjacent 
chapels to listen to the words that fall from the earnest golden- 
mouthed presbyter. This same John is carried post-haste in secret 
at the Emperor's bidding to an equally beautiful city, Byzantium, 
the capital of the East, where an unwilling archbishop, he again 
fascinates those who throng the even more superb cathedral of S., 
Sophia. The ascetic preacher hurls his denunciations in the finest 
rhetoric of the day at the great world, sparing neither common 
people nor empress, against whose attack he is entrenched in the 
affections of the populace. 

But what a change has passed upon the church and upon Chris- 
tian art. No longer is it hidden away in the dreary corridors and 
cubicula of the catacombs, and kept for the refinement of the family 
circle. It has shifted to suit the conditions imposed by the world 
upon its conqueror. We are far from the days of the funereal cycle. 
The time has come for magnificent structures, splendid basilicas, rich 
adornment in mosiac and tapestry, eucharistic vessels, censers, 
lamps and the incipient display which is dear to the soul of eccles- 
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iasticism. The clergy have begun to wear a distinctive garb. And 
in doctrine and liturgy also a demand is made for more elaborate 
forms than satisfied the simplicity of primitive christendom. 

But the church had passed through the wintry weather of per- 
secution. Surrounded by paganism like a great ocean, it was often 
visible only through the spray of stormy waves. Brighter days how- 
ever had come, and with them mosaic art reached its glory ‘‘consti- 
tuting altogether the noblest as.it was the most monumental expres- 
sion of Christian art. It is the only great technical art which 
received any new impetus and development from the church.”’ 

Any visitor to Rome is aware that mosaic was a very common 
method of decoration in the city, as for example in the pavement of 
the Baths of Caracalla which consists of devices wrought with cubes 
of white and black marble. But it remained for the church to seize 
upon the most costly of the arts and transform it to her own uses. 
Glass mosaic was employed with much skill for ecclesiastical orna- 
mentation, being easily fused in finely blended colours, most fre- 
quently dark purple and gold, to produce resplendent and rich effects. 

One of the great western basilicas belonging to the sixth cen- 
tury, that of Ancona is a splendid example of what could be done. 
On the floor of the apse convolutions of the vine branch in very 
graceful forms, imprisoning the ancient symbolic fish within the 
interstices. But the walls attract especial attention. A vast gleam- 
ing background of gold is inwrought with bold and brilliant figures 
appropriate to the parts of the church in which they are displayed. 
The roof of the apse is adorned with scenes from the book of Revel- 
- ation, and as the congregation faced the altar their gaze would be 
fostered on the glorious figure of Christ surrounded by the heav- 
enly church triumphant, saints and martyrs, apostles and angels 
paying homage to their Lord. Engaged in the most sacred acts of 
worship the earthly church might have‘its imagination quickened 
with the thought that they were sharing in the same communion as 
the invisible world which was adoring their Lordin glory. Flanked 
by majestic scenes of sacred history on the side walls this design was 
very powerful in its total effect. 

One more example will serve to illustrate the leading motives 
of this branch of Christian art. Few cities of Italy have more beau- 
tiful churches than Ravenna, famous as the Court of Honorius ; and 
of all its churches none has finer frescoes than those on the walls of 
the base of S. Apollinare Nuovo which was erected about 500, dur- 
ing the reign of ‘Theodoric the Goth, and becatne the cathedral of 
these Arian invaders. Each frieze consists of a succession of stately 
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figures, richly clad in white, decked with gold and pearls, wearing 
the nimbus. They are martyrs on their way to lay their crowns at 
the feet of Christ, who is enthroned between four angels. On the 
left of the throne the three magi in royal robes lead a group of 
female mactyrs, who are rushing forward in hot haste to offer crowns 
to the infant Christ resting on the lap of the Virgin. Angels are in 
attendance as usual. There may be stiffness ; there may be a flavour 
of the unreal, almost of the grotesque, but it is in keeping with the 
long columned walls of the nave. S. Maria Maggiore in Rome 
affords more familiar evidence of the singular congruity and impress- 
iveness of this branch of art in ecclesiastical architecture. 

We may now estimate briefly the function of mosaic. It came 
into use when the work of painting was all but done. Painting de- 
pends on the delicacy of line and shading, the purity and blending 
of colours, and the perfection of detail. Mosaic throws everything 
into sharp relief. It works with a few bold lines: minutiz are left 
out. The colour shows startling though not harsh contrasts, and 
against a background of gold or purple its figures are clearly out- 
lined. Thus mosaic serves as a handmaid to Christian doctrine, 
drawing upon an imagination richly stored with the teaching of 
the church to supply what is lacking in form orcolour. It is in part 
symbolic. By a flash of brilliancy the religious mind is swept to 
some scene of grandeur, in which the imagination plays, transform- 
ing the glimpse of glory into a real though intangible realm. 
‘Mosaic was unrivalled in its decorative effect for its wealth of 
colour and for its glinting reflections of light as trom the surface of 
rippled water.’’ But it was unsuited to depict passing scenes, the 
shadow of emotion on face or figure, or tone and character. For 
these the delicate colouring of the painter is required. Mosaic dealt 
with masses of figures, and with ideal themes through impressive 
symbolism, lingering on the border-land of what to us may seem 
religious fancy. Its truth consists in ushering the devout mind into 
heavenly glories. 

The end of the fourth century was a period of momentous 
change in the Western world, and art was, as we have seen, sensi- 
tive to the falling temperature. During the early years of the em- 
pire the pure Christian life, so gentle, so silent, disappeared as it 
touched the vast Koman world, as snowflakes doin the mire. But 
with growing decades it thickened upon the face of that world, till 
when Constantine in Dante’s phrase ‘‘turned the eagles,” it may 
have seemed that paganism was about to vanish beneath the pure 
faith. Nevertheless an Augustine or a Eusebius knows well how 
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soon the heavy tramp of material interest will plash through to its 
defilement. For years Christian writers had been warning the 
Church against the seductions of ease. As early as the end of the 
second century Tertullian, the puritan, declaimed against the danger 
of idolatry, and found in art a hidden peril. Eusebius protests 
against a tendency to image worship. Even the pictures of Christ 
seem to have been venerated through an atmosphere of crass real- 
ism, for Augustine complains of it, and the Synod of Elvira in 
Spain issued a famous decree in 319 forbidding the painting of pic- 
tures on the walls of churches, lest homage should be paid to the 
image of the Saviour. But Synods, decrees and saintly men could 
not stem the inflow of realism. Nothing but the mighty breath of 
God’s spirit centuries later could turn art and culture again into 
channels that would bring fertility to the world. 

In the fourth and fifth century Gaul was the greatest centre of 
culture and of intellectual life.| But it was a poor world. Au- 
sonius of Bordeaux, the great poet, is a Christian more in name 
than in strenuous conviction. He may write a charming poem on 
the Moselle and delight in the beauty of nature, but his heart is set 
on imperial honours, and he is known as a precursor of the French 
Renaissance rather than a believer. It was an easy going circle, of 
which Sidonius, the good-natured bishop of Auvergne was a worthy 
representative. There were occasional puritans, it is true, like the 
Spanish poet Prudentius, who far surpassed every contemporary in 
his artistic insight and grace, and was unrivalled as a maker of 
hymns and stately poems alive with the purest gospel. But he was 
an exception. 

The life in Gaul bad much outward charm. Some would call 
it ideal. Amid beautiful hills, on the banks of full flowing rivers, 
by the shores of lakes studded with bosky islets, many cultured and 
aristocratic Christians, high in State and Church, lived in luxurious 
palaces, enjoyed the poetry of Virgil, were connoisseurs in the art of 
Greece, or whiled away their time in the philosophy of Plato or the 
subtleties of Origen’s theology. But there was no true life in it all. 
There was no productiveness. ‘The real canker at the root of that 
society was not gross vices but class pride; want of public spirit, 
absorption in the vanities of a sterile culture.’’ It was cultivated 
selfishness. Nor was there any salvation near at hand. Here and 
there, indeed, from distant parts of the empire word was flashed 


1See the two excellent books: T. R. Glover's Life and Letters in the Fourth 
Century, and Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Emptre. 
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from a beacon light that the missionaries of the cross had arrived, 
often pulled ashore, one might think, along with the wreckage of 
old forms and creeds, which were afterwards refitted to serve for 
ideas more pagan than Christian. Only a few great saints loom 
large and solitary against the glow of early Christian faith passing 
into a premature eclipse. We are on the threshold of the dark ages, 
and created art has fallen asleep. 
F. A. FALCONER. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT AND IMPERIALISM.* 


HE future relations between Great Britain and her colonies is a 

fitting discussion for any organization or for any gathering. 

But the future may often be best studied through the past, and a 

brief review of the events of a century and a half will perhaps throw 

light on the present relations and indicate the proper grounds on 
which to base prophecies concerning the future. 

Soon after the Revolution of the American Colonies Great 
Britain abandoned the selfish Roman policy of regarding her colonies 
as estates to be farmed and has since followed ina general way the 
Greek idea of allowing the colonies to take care of themselves. But the 
reform was to a considerable extent a matter of growth and of neces- 
sity. In Canada, in New Brunswick and in Nova Scotia between 
1830 and 1850 there Awas a long and bitter struggle for greater 
self-government. The hand of Downing Street lay heavy on the 
North American Colonies. The Governors flouted their executives, 
and made appointments and spent money of their own volition. The 
rebellion of 1837 was an evidence of the constitutional discontent. 
Soon afterwards Downing Street relented somewhat and the Gov- 
ernor was made answerable to his Canadian executive in relation to 
all matters relating to internal administration. Soon afterward the 
control of the tariff and the post-office was transferred to the assem- 
blies in the respective colonies. The Confederation Act of 1867 
again lessened the authority of the Governor and of the Colonial 
office; and eleven years later, owing to the exertions of the Hon. 
Edward Blake, the powers of the Governor-General were still further 
restricted. 

Almost everything was won for self-government except the 
treaty-making power. Even part of this was gained in 1871, when 
Sir John Macdonald was appointed one of the British representatives 
on the Washington Commission. In the Halifax Fisheries Arbitra- 
tion of 1877, the Fisheries Commission of 1887, the Joint High Com- 
mission of 1897 and the Alaska Commission of 1903, Canada was 
directly represented in the international negotiations which imme- 
diately affected her interests. She now goes a step farther ; she de- 
mands the entire treaty-making power. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s latest 
declaration shows that he desires Canada to be a self-governing 
nation in the fullest sense of that phrase. 


*An address delivered in November at the fifth annual dinner of the Cana- 
dian Club of Boston. 
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It is no doubt true that Canada’s national status is affected by 
her subordination to the British cabinet. This difficulty would be 
overcome if her connection with the empire were reduced to mere 
allegiance to the King. The Four Georges and William IV were 
Kings of Hanover as well as of Great Britain and Ireland, yet Han- 
Over was never subject to the British cabinet. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria is Apostolic King of Hungary, but the Austrian ministry and 
Reichsrath govern Austria while the Hungarian ministry and the 
Reichstag govern Hungary. The King of Norway and Sweden has 
a set of ministers for Norwegian affairs and another set for S.edish 
affairs, while the King may and often does conclude treaties affect- 
ing one of his kingdoms only. Thus history is not without prece- 
dent for the peculiar national position which the self-governing col_ 
onies would occupy were they to be removed from the jurisdiction 
of the present British cabinet. 


Side by side with this new and generous colonial policy and the 
accompanying colonial self-development, there has been another 
movement of a different character, more theoretical and more senti- 
mental. This other movement is based upon the idea that the Brit- 
ish Empire and her colonies should form a great federation in which 
local authority should be locally administered and federal authority 
federally administered. As far back as 1764 Thomas Pownall, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and benefactor of Harvard College, advo- 
cated a ‘‘ general and entire union of the British Dominions’’ to be 
governed from one centre. In other words the colonies were to 
send representatives to the British Parliament. Pownall had the 
sympathy of such men as the Hon. George Grenville, Adam Smith 
and William Pitt Earl of Chatham. If George III had heeded the 
warning and adopted the suggestion of these great thinkers, the 
American Revolution might never have been heard of. But Burke 
and other statesmen of the period ridiculed the idea and the King 
and the Parliament would have none of it. 


Nothing more was heard of the proposal until 1831 when Mr. 
Joseph Hume, for thirty years Leader of the Radical party, intro- 
duced an amendment to the Reform Bill to admit representatives of 
the Colonies into Parliament. Again the government of the day 
would have none of it. But even after this defeat the proposal had 
still some disciples. In Canada, Judge Haliburton, the famous crea- 
tor of ‘‘Sam Slick,”’ still upheldit. In England, the Wakefield School 
of Colonial Reformers advocated it even while encouraging the grant- 
ing of greater self-government to the colonies. Another famous 
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Nova Scotian, the Hon. Joseph Howe, revived the subject in the 
fifties, and even Lord John Russell, once careless of the Colonial 
connection, was led to admit that the extension of self-government 
had but increased the affection of the Colonies for the Motherland. 

About 1870 the movement received new life, partly asa result of 
the discussion over the Canadian Confederation Act. In 1872 Lord 
Beaconsfield declared that the granting of Self-Government should 
have been accompanied by an Imperial Tariff and a representative 
council for the Empire. He declared strongly in favour of an Im- 
perial federation of some sort. In 1884 the Imperial Federation 
League was formed and education went on apace. The Colonial 
Conferences of recent years have extended and strengthened the agi- 
tation. 

These two movements, that of the Colonies towards greater 
self-government and that of an Imperial federation of some sort 
have, as has been shown, proceeded simultaneously. To men who 
lived in the midst of these movements, the relation between the two 
was not alwaysclear. Hence many British Statesmen thought them 
contradictory and felt that the ultimate destiny of the Colonies was 
independence. There are some who think so yet. Looking back 
over the past hundred years we can gain a much clearer vision and 
we can see that Colonial self-government does not necessarily mean 
separation. 

A homely illustration may make this point clearer. The father 
in business gives his sons a business training. In due time they 
may set up in trade for themselves and may possibly be competitors 
for the same trade as their father, or they may codperate with him 
in larger undertakings. Yetifthe time should come when the father 
needs assistance, the sons are the quickest to come forward with 
suggestions and tangible aid. Kipling emphasizes this view in his 
famous poem ‘‘Our Lady Of The Snows’’ written on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Canadian tariff preference in favour of 
British goods. He saw Canada gaining in self-government and, at 
the same time, in reverence for the Motherland and he penned these 


words : 
A nation spoke to a nation, 
A Queen sent word to a throne; 
‘Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 
The gates are mine to open, 
As the gates are mine to close, 
And I set my house in order" 
Said Our Lady of the Snows. 
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‘‘Carry the word to my sisters— 

To the Queens of the East and the South. 
I have proven faith in the heritage 

By more than the word of the mouth. 
They that are wise may follow 

Ere the world’s war-trumpet blows: 
But I—I am first in the battle”’ 

Said Our Lady of the Snows. 

The allegiance to the Crown, the common sentiment arising 
from common origin, the influence of a common language, juris- 
prudence and literature ay keep the empire together. 

Just at this point, history hands the subject over to statesman- 
ship. No doubt, the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain is familiar with the 
two movements whose progress has been noted. He desires to 
carry history a step farther. To the sentimental attachment which 
holds the colonies within the Empire, he would add the tie of com- 
mercial inter-dependence. In his Glasgow speech he went back to 
Adam Smith and his desire for reciprocal trade between the colonies 
and the Mother Country. He professed to be merely adopting 
Smith’s theory to the condition of today, to be preaching an imper- 
ialism which Adam Smith advocated. Mr. Chamberlain believes 
that self-government and commercial imperialism are compatible if 
based upon mutual good-will, mutual forbearance and imperial co- 
Operation. 

If Mr. Chamberlain succeeds in convincing the British peoples 
of the desirability of his plan, there will be a new page in history in i 
which international reciprocity will take the place of internationa 
free trade. His agitation may however be but a passing phase. Per. 
haps the new Imperialist now waiting quietly just beyond the hor- 
jzon may have in hand a plea for an Anglo-Saxon Empire which 
shall have for its consolidating force that great, persistent Slav 
country which is now slowly gathering into its capacious maw large 
pieces of Asiatic territory. If self government in the colonies is 
compatible with the binding together of the British Empire as a unit 
in commerce and in defence, there would seem to be no unsurmount- . 
able difficulty in the way of an Anglo-Saxon Empire should the 
safety and the best interests of the Anglo-Saxon race demand the 
creation of a newer and greater Imperial power. 

JouN A. COOPER. 





MILTON'S HOUSE*AT CHALFONT. 


MILTON AS AN ARTIST. 


READ the following not long ago. Such passages often find 
their way into print. They state far too strongly, that the 
earlier and the later Milton had little if anything in common; that 


the first was an artist, and the second a Puritan :— 

‘*The ‘Hymn on the Nativity’ was written in his early period, before Puritan- 
ism had ingrained and soured his soul; he [then] still worshipped beauty, like all 
poets; the Italian influence was still strong in him. That hymn would never have 
been written had Milton waited till his later years. It was the flower of his 
youth, before the colder blasts of fanaticism had withered the tenderer blossoms 
of fancy. It would be hard to say what may (sic) have been the gain to poetical 
literature if Milton had not fallen under the icy chill of the stern Calvinism of his 
day. But that we should have had more poetry of the character of his ‘L’Alle- 
gro,’ ‘Il Penseroso,’ and the ‘Hymn on the Nativity’ there can be little doubt.” 


Now, that Milton never did calmly fulfil the promise of the last 

line of Lyczdas. 
‘“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,’’ 

is certainly not untrue, in a sense. But, what man’s matured work is 
like the work of the primal season? And there isthe noble beauty of 
maturity. Milton began with the ideals of an artist; he never lost them. 
A Puritan he was, in senses good and bad. By his purity of life he 
seems to have been early known; by his coarse and bitter contro- 
versy he became one among the scurrilous vituperating tyrants of 
the English Puritanism of the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, 
in himself he combined, extraordinarily, the bad and good of the over- 
earnest moralist, together with the exquisite senses and heavenly 
idealism of one of the greatest in the world of art. What there is 
paradoxical in thus representing a Puritan and an artist in one, finds 
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support in the poet and pampbhleteer’s life. Its contrasts strike us 
the more, because it is a life laid bare toa greater extent than are the 
lives of most. The early poems, 4 Hymn on the Nativity, L’ Al- 
legro, Il Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas were written before 1640 and 
the war; then, 1640-1660, prose pieces only, with a few sonnets; and 
after the Restoration in 1660, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Sam- 
son Agonistes. At first, he was in ‘‘cheerful godliness ’’; blessed 
with a father most earnest for his education; for which may God 
recompense him, as the son prayed. He rejoiced in the generous 
life of one of the great mediaeval foundations: pleasing the excellent 
Fellows of his college, so that many times they urged him to remain 
all his life among them ; and coming out from their midst with the 
habits and devotion of a real scholar. He triumphs then, so to 
speak, with the revolution ; yet, though employed by the dominant 
party, he knew little of its noted men; and, as he declares, had with 
them less influence than the least. How little he judged those 
times aright is shown by the publication, just before the Restoration, 
of his Ready and Easy Way to establish a true Commonwealth, the 
second edition being stopped by the actual arrival of the King. But, 
that event now seems to have been inevitable, if not from the death 
of Charles the Second’s father, yet certainly from the death of Crom- 
well. Finally, Milton, blind and in danger, is ‘‘fallen on evil days.”’ 
Yes, adds honest Mr. Izaak Walton, ‘‘when regicides could no 
longer boast their treason.’’ But he was unmolested, that ‘‘ blind 
man who wrote poetry’’: so a cavalier dismisses him. And so we 
recall him to mind. 

From the first, Milton had hoped to fit himself for a poet, an 
artist. But though #e knew what that meant —what ennobling of | 
his spirit, and what cultivation of his intelligence, what reflection, 
and what study of men and books—yet he felt that others wondered 
at his long preparation, and spoke of his ‘‘tardy moving.’’ He too 
felt the growth slow; though he knew it sure, and that slow it must 
be. 

Therefore, in 1641, he writes the sonnet ‘On his being arrived 
to the age of 23”: 

‘“How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen, on his wing, my threé-and-twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 

‘Yet, be [ripeness] less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure ev'n 
To that same lot, however mean, or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heav'n.” 
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Even when at Cambridge, however, it is said he was ‘‘not ig- 
norant of his own parts’’; and, as later on he declares, he believed 
he was then fitting himselt for something most worthy: ‘‘Long 
it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion that he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things ought himself to be a true poem, that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honourablest things * * * not presuming 
to sing high praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have 
in himself the experience and practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy.’ 

There is one sort ot Puritan—and artist. 

It is really in his more Puritan period that he becomes more 


artist—tolerant of cheerful fallible men; if not women :— 


‘*For other things mild heav'n a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour refrains.” 


But while still in his studious youth—youth prolonged—he 
had justified his ways: ‘‘ Not taking thought of being /aée, so it 
give advantage to be more /7¢’’; feeling, too, that what he wrote, 
‘‘ chiefly in versing, by certain vital signs that 1t had, was likely to 
live.’”’ He has that confidence in his powers of style—he is the 
workman, the artist, the believer in the worth of noble expression ; 
and beneath that, he speaks of how there has been ‘instilled into 
me a vehement love of the beautiful. Not with so much labour, as 
the fables have it, is Ceres said to have sought her daughter, 
Proserpine,* as I am wont day and night to seek for this idea of the 
beautiful (rood Audod cdéuv) through all the forms and faces of things.”’ 


*Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flow'rs, 
Herself a fairer flow'r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world.” 
(Paradise Lost 1V. 268.) 


He was turned to controversy, and embarked ‘‘in a troubled 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes,’’ and began his prose controversy, 
‘wherein, knowing myself inferior to myself, led by the genial power 
of nature to another task, I have the use, as I may account it, but of 
my left hand.’’ Yet he always longed for his art, for ‘‘ the quiet air 
of delightful studies’’: ‘‘I may one day hope to have ye again, in 
a still time, when there shall be no more chiding.”’ 

As a sign of the coming change, we have the controversial pas- 
sage in Lyczdas, singled out by the author to be specially mentioned 
in the title to the later editions, wherein he ‘‘ by occasion foretells 
the ruin of our corrupted clergy then in their height.’’ Can any- 
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thing be more doggedly Puritan, than the dread and dreadful voice ? 
But, to what loveliness does that poem return ; to what divine beauty 
and peace? The greater the Puritan, the greater the artist. 

Lycidas stands between L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso and Comus, and 
then the prose preceding Favadise Lost, or partially leading to it; be- 
tween the Milton who wrote :— 

‘*But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the hizh embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim relivious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full voic’d quire below 

In service high and anthems clear 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes ;""* 
and the prose Milton who ridiculed the organs and singing men in 
the King’s chapel, and what he styled the ‘‘English Mass book”’ ot 
the ‘‘old Ephesian goddess called the Church of England.’’ 

Nevertheless, Milton unfailingly is the pure artist, with that 
inner sense of what is beautiful, with that almost inevitable expres- 
sion thereof in perfect form. If it is true to say, ‘‘pour que l’art 
fait détruit, il faudrait donc commencer par détruire le coeur hu- 
main’’; still, ‘‘l’art est une forme.’’ ‘And if to our English race an 
inadequate sense for perfection of work is a real danger; if the dis- 
cipline of respect for a high and flawless excellence is peculiarly 
needed by us, Milton is of all our gifted men the best lesson, the 
most salutary influence.’’ In his own mingled language—as Puri- 
tanical as it is artistic, and dating from the time when it is pretended 
he no longer worshipped beauty—“The sublime art of poetry * * * 
teaches what the laws are of a true Epic Poem, what of a Dramatic, 
what of a Lyric, what decorum [good taste, judgment] is ; which is 
the grand masterpiece to observe. This would make them soon per- 
ceive what despicable creatures our common rimers and playwriters 
be, and shew them what religious, what glorious and magnificent 
use might be made of Poetry both in divine and human things.”’ 

In matters of form, what do we learn from such a Puritan 
teacher? ‘‘ Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, not only to the 
musick of the ancient tongues (which, however vitiated by our pro- 
nunciation, excel all that are now in use), but to the softness of the 


*Il Penseroso, |. 155. 
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Italian, the most melifluous of all modern poetry, seems fully con- 
vinced of the unfitness of our language for smooth versification.’’ 
(Rambler, 88). Hesays, for his schoolboys, that ‘‘Their speech is 
to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronounciation, as near as may 
be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we Englishmen 
being far northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air wide 
enough to grace a Southern tongue*; but are observed by all other 
nations to speak exceeding close and inward; so that to smatter 
Latin with an English mouth, is as ill a hearing as Law-French.’’ 
( Zractale on Education, 1644). 

Thus then the artist in him was always present. Those notes 
of his on sound are from the period of Sturm und Drang. There is 
no change in the poet’s ideals. And as to Italian influence; was 
not Paradise Lost the first poem he wrote after (though not soon 
after) his return from Italy ? 

Visions of greatness a prophet sees. Our own soul would be 
the one soured, did we find cold withering fanaticism in ‘‘ Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble and puissant Nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks 
I see her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazl’d eyes at the full midday beam, purging and unscaling her 
long abused sight at the fountain itself of heav’nly radiance.”’ 

So much for what is found in his Puritan prose. 

And what of his later poetry? Is there a loss of one earlier 
note? As Cowper says: ‘‘ Was there ever anything so delightful 
as the music of Paradise Lost? It is like that of a fine organ; has 
the fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness 
and elegance of the Dorian flute ; variety without end.’’ 

A moment’s listening will convert the most thoughtless, the 
most suspicious. The clouds and light of Comus, the showers of 
Il Penseroso, the touches in Lyczdas of far-off romance, we have not 


lost them here :— 
‘‘Now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 





*‘Le parlate d'amor.’ 

‘Oh, Sweet flowers impart.’ 

‘Bliimlein traut sprech fir mich.’ 

Let any one sing six Italian syllables—aol, fa, a1 ascending—«o/, mi, re des- 
cending—and then judge why people naturally sing in liquid Italian rather than in 
hissing English or in mouthfuls of German consonants and gutturals. Siebel’s 
song in Fauat, is published sometimes with words in those three contrasted lan- 
guages. 
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Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest.”” (P. Z. iv. 146.) 


Surely Cowper is justified. If in the Wyn on the Nativity 


‘*The yellow skirted fays 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd maze," 
in Paradise Lost we 
‘*dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms.” 


And then comes up a strain of such a higher mood—neither Calvin- 
istic nor fanatical, nor icy nor stern—as, 


‘‘Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep : 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive each to others note 
Singing their great Creator.”” (P. Z. iv. 675). 


Has the voice already heard, of Il Penseroso, failed there? And will 
he here not wander in thought, and 1’Allegro too find joy, in 


‘The crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold ; 
** * * * visiting each plant, * * * * 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which 
+ + * + © 2% 8% 8+ 4% 8 & Nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on hill and dale and plain ; 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d shade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs.”” (P. ZL. iv. 238). 


* + & 


Then, to 


‘*Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm.” 
The beauty of Greece was not absent from him ever; and in Letters 
XII and XV to Philara he wishes ‘‘to excite our armies and our 
fleets to deliver Greece, the parent of eloquence:’’ to the great 
Athenian writers ‘‘I am indebted for all my proficiency in litera- 
ture.’ The later the Milton, the more truth he knew in those 
words. And the tribute in verse is as late as Paradise Regained :— 


‘‘Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount, 
Westward, much nearer by southwest, behold; 
Where on the ‘Eyean shore a city stands 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil ; 
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Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable. in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades.”"* 

Landor will have it that ‘‘the birds never looked so beautiful 
since they left Paradise.’’ And the nightingale there is not less 
musical, if less melancholy. 

‘*The air 
Floats as they pass, fann'd with unnumber'd plumes. 
From branch to branch the smaller birds with song 
Solac'd the woods, and spread their painted wings 
Till ev'n; nor then the solemn nightingale 
Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun’d her soft lays: 
Others on silver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breast; the swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet. (P. ZL. vii. 431.) 
‘* The wing'd air dark’t with plumes” (Comua |. 727) 
is a less ‘tender blossom of fancy’ than 
‘*The air 
Floats as they pass, fann'd with unnumber'd plumes.”’ 
Comus, in 
‘‘Like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with languish'd head ”’ 
has but a hint of 
ée Eve * * * 
Veil'd in a cloud of fragrance where she stood 
Half spi'd, so thick the roses bushing round 
About her glow’d, oft stooping to support 
Each flow'r of slender stalk, whose head though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’t with gold, 
Hung drooping unsustain'd.” 
Jolly Bishop Corbet would hardly regret his fairies: the Complete 
Angler would be himself again, quiet and civil, were he met by the 


Allegro of Puritanism :— 
“CAs one who long in populous city pent 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” (P. LZ. ix. 445). 

‘‘Here I feel amends, 

The breath of Heav'n fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 
With day-spring born. (Samson Agonistes, 1. 9). 





*She has moved another artist, in the not much lower ‘‘other harmony” of 
Newman's prose: ‘‘ Revolution after revolution passed over the face of Europe, 
as well as of Greece, but still she was there,— Athens, the city of mind,—as 
radiant, as splendid, as delicate, as young, as ever she had been.” 
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The incomparable artist had never been more the lover of what 
is noble in men’s nature, never more tender, than when he sang: 


“Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song. 

* * * * * 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntarily move 

Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

Seasons return; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face dime.” (P. L. II. 26). 
And how with but tears such as mortals weep can the divided sons 
of men seem to meet in peace, when the day’s fight is done, and 
these words are heard ? 

“‘Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied, for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 

Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 

Silence was pleas'd: now glowd the firmament 

With living sapphires: Hesperus that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen unveil'd her peerless light, 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.’ 


The gradual spreading movement in Beethoven’s sonata is not more 
beautiful. 

No sterner Calvinist than showed in ‘‘the Virgin blest’’ at the 
Nativity, here connects that Immaculate One with Eve in her inno- 


cence :— 
‘““On whom the angel ‘ Hail’ 
Bestow'd, the holy salutation us’d 
Long after to blest Mary, second Eve.” (P. L. V. 385). 

To quote from him what shows him the artist would be to quote 
much, if not all. To try to describe his powers as such, is the work 
of criticism great as is the artist. But even when keeping to things 
which readily appeal to our sense of beauty, and captivate us— 
things found in Milton throughout, and thus dissuading evermore 
from harsher judgments—what wonders throng about us. There is 
the mingled world of sound : 
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‘*Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer's day, 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea.” 
Tennyson found the grandest of English music in the later Milton— 
his ‘‘mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies’’—especially in the first 
book of Paradise Lost; and finest of all in that passage, which he often 
chanted out. There is the lingering over sounds born for immortality, 
in :— 

‘* Thick as autmunal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa.”’ (I. 302). 

‘Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams." (I. 469). 


Groupings of names are, in Milton, music to the ear; but they are 


food for the mind, imagination’s tribute to something far away :— 
**And all who since, baptiz'd or infidel 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond ; 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia.” (I. 582). 
‘“From Arachosia, from Candaor east, 
From Margiana, to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales; 
From Atropatia, and the neighbouring plains 
Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 
Of Susiana, to Balsara’s haven. 


And looking at a few lines in particular, at a few words even, we 
see the later workmanship, not less fine, in things little, asin things 


great. 
‘SAll in bright array 


The cherubim descended ; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning mist 

Ris'n from a river o'er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 

Homeward returning.” (P. ZL. XII. 627). 
Well might Tennyson often apply Polixenes to Paradise Lost: 

‘¢This is an art 

Which does not mend nature, change it rather, but 

The art itself is nature.” 
The notes of the lesser are included in the greater—Tennyson him- 
self echoes that tone of Milton: ‘‘from a river o’er the marish 
glides, And gathers ground.’”’ And indeed he had a graceful mod- 
esty toward Shakespeare’s and Milton’sart. Asthey say a Paderew- 
ski fled from the world for thirteen years, because he had heard 
Rubenstein play. But look at the last of these lines following: 
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‘‘Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where Heav'n 

With Earth and Ocean meets, the setting sun 

Slowly descended, and with right aspéct 

Against the eastern gate ot Paradise 

Levell'd his evening rays.” (P. L. IV. 538). 
It is not the blinking of the noon-tide heat; it is that other quiver- 
ing of sunset: this art is nature. How is it? By the repetition of 
the syllables ev? By the lengthened sounds in evening, in rays; 
after the body of the sun, as it were, is seen in the first word of the 
line; with steady first syllable, and steady repeated letter, yet with 
die schwebende Betonung, the hovering accent of the two syllables | 
preparing for the passing light at the close? Who can tell; either 
artist, or worshipper ? 

Lines like the following, and specially the second line, deserve 
the bending on them of a loving eye, as muchas any that have gone 
before, in the artist’s youth. It is not only the labouring to attain 
the height, but in /oftiest shade, the contrast by higher and by broad- 
er vowel; and the sound of all: 

‘And over-head up grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm." (P. ZL. IV. 137.) 
The wonderful contrast is not less in the sections of the following 
verse ; nor its exquisite taste: 


‘‘The pendulous round earth with balanc’t air 
In counterpoise.” (P. LZ. IV. 1000). 


As Landor says of the last of the four lines below; it is ‘‘consum- 
mate art’’:— 
‘Then founded, then conglob’d 

Like things to like, the rest to several place 

Departed, and between spun out the air, 

And Earth self-balanc't on her centre hung.” (P. Z. VII. 239). 
And that brings one to Landor’s notes, in his /magznary Conver sa- 
tions. He would, with all his admiration, put in a hook not less 
slashing than the Bentleyan. Hedoes wrong. /avadise Lost is not 
to be made approach to elegant extracts. Wedo not wish a trim- 
ming of the forest. An oratorio has its recitatives, its strict chorus- 
es in fugue or imitation, as well as its arias. ear my prayer is the 
rugged foil that sets off the soft jewel, ‘'O, for the wings of a dove.” 
Milton is not the second writer in Henry V/TJ, letting each speaker 
fall into pretty pathos, or pietistic reflection, or graceful eloquence. 
Like Shakespeare himself in his own later style, he is often hard. A 
Miltonic waste is not Wordsworthian marshland, but rather the 
rocky mountain side, a weariness to the traveller, bare, not beautiful, 
but part of the great world through which he is passing, not some- 
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thing out of his way, but itself the means by which he ascends to 
where the landscape opens, and calm lakes are in the sunlight, above 
cloud and mist, and mountain-tops themselves are bright, under the 
smile of heaven ; dark shade and cold may then show, down the hill; 
but the valleys, below and beyond, stretch with all variety of rich- 
ness in colour, and of beauty born of murmuring sound. When we 
see these things and hear, we are mindful of Milton’s own, 

‘‘He who of these delights can judge and spare 

To interpose them oft is not unwise ;” 
And we pass on, more ready to learn from nature and from Milton, 
than wishing to apportion any blame with praise. 

‘*From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer's day; and with the setting sun 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star, 

On Lemnos th’ Aegean ile: thus they relate, 

Erring ; for he with this rebellious rout 

Fell long before ; nor aught avail’d him now 

To have built in Heav'n high tow’'rs ; nor did he scape 

By all his engines, but was headlong sent 

With his industrious crew to build in Hell.” 
‘‘That noble line,’’ the 4th, says Landor, while the six following are 
‘*superfluous,’’ ‘‘insufferable stuff.’’ Are they? Above all, con- 
sider the effect of the qth line with and without the first part of the 
5th. Consider, too, that preparation for what immediately follows : 

‘‘Meanwhile the winged haralds by command 

Of sovran power, with awful ceremony 

And trumpet sound” * * * * 
Besides, we cannot always be gazing sunwards, not always feasting 
on colours. Pope reproduced the fact, perhaps more truly than he 
knew, in 

‘*Milton’s strong pinion now not Heav'n can bound, 

Now serpent like in prose he sweeps the ground.” 
Sweeps the ground, a large movement ; as when you see, flying low, 
a bird of tempest-loving kind, soon again winging aloft, then soar- 
ing. 

Milton’s work as an artistic whole; that would take us too far 
from here. But it is a great country, if undiscovered. It has its 
spirit, its customs, laws and prejudices. And even in what we see 
of it, its beauties unfold themselves; it is a teacher of the wary 
traveller. 

‘* There's a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven 
Err not) another world, the happy seat 
Of some new race call'd Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
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In power and excellence, but favour'd more | 

Of him who rules above; 80 was hie will 

Pronounc'd among the gods, and hy an oath, 

That shook Heav'ns whole circumference, confirm’'d."’ 
And Landor notes: ‘‘two cadences the same—unhappy” But hear 
the different connection of each line: and then, no real sameness. 
Nor in this either : 

‘*And now hrs heart 

Distends with pride, and hardning in hia strength 

Glories : for never since created man, 

Met such imbodied force.” 
The difference being heard, would there be any need for Landor’s 
‘*T wish he had not’’? He himself notes the ‘admirable pause’ 
after ‘glories.’ And consider its effect on the preceding line. And 
also the sense of the two lines. east and stsength are not the chief 
words, but heazt and gilortes. 

It is as in Comus—insufferable foury lines, but not the Miltonic 

five:— 

‘‘Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove.” (I. 221). 
And as in the Merchant of Venice; the noble variety under outward 
sameness, of 

‘“You may as well go stand upon the beach 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 

You may as well use question with the wolf 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops and to make no noise, . 

When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven * * *”’ (IV. 1. 70) 
Compare the repetition, with varied setting, in HamletI. 1. 128-139. 
It is ill checking at such speakers of words. Is Landor right in 
calling even this unpleasant :— 

‘‘What strength, what art can then 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 

Through the strict senteries and stationa thick 

Of angels watching round?” (P. Z. II. 412). 
Or in placing the following lines as to the sun, ‘‘among the few in. 
harmonious in the poem’’? How do you read it? That is the 
question. 

‘‘ His magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The universe, and to each inward part 


With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep.”’ (II. 582). 
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So much depends on some feet; so little on others. The variety is 
infinite ; according to the author and to the meeting soul of the 
reader, and the forward child Understanding. 

At the very outset of FPavadise Lost, Landor is certainly wrong 
in wishing to suppress lines 4 and 5. Milton felt and heard his sus- 


pensions, now *; just as when he prepared in ZL’ Al/eg7o for 

‘*The clouds in thousand liveries dight" (I. 62); 
or in Lycidas for 

‘*Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” (Il. 171). 
The ‘resolution’ of ‘‘Sing Heavenly Muse’’ draws life from the 
suspended chords. And the whole 26 opening lines must be taken 
as they were written, in three phalanxes as it were, with the sub- 
dividing paragraphs of lesser corps each in order. Breaking up 
their solemn troops and sweet societies, you mar all. 

‘*Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought Death into the world, and all our woe, 

+With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
tRestore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing Heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning how the Heav'ns and Earth 

Rose out of Chaos: or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow'd 

Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 

Above th’ Aonian mount, while it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rime. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit! that dost prefer 

Betore all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’'st ; Thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss 

And mad'st it pregnant: what in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That to the highth of this great argument 

I may aSsert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 


It was not otherwise with the opening of Comus: the voice in both 


*What a delightful surprise to hear, after the preparatory tones, the true 
melody of 
‘‘Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence "'— 
a distorted thing, when quoted by itself. 


+The lines Landor would tear out. 
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is the voice of Milton, the linked sweetness long drawn out, which 
he knew so well how to resolve, untwisting all the chains that tie 
the hidden soul of harmony. Here is the rise of the verse, the sing- 


ing quietly on high, the descent, the sweep upwards to the greater 
height :— 
‘‘Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aérial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air; 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth, and with low-thoughted care 
Confin’d and pester’d in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being ; 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity : 
To such my errand is, and but for such, 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
* * * * * 
I will tell ye now 
What never yet was heard in tale or song, 
From old or modern bard, in hall or bow'r.” 


To the very end of azadise Lost, Landor would change; serv- ° 
ing, like a ‘slight’ misquoter, to distinguish what is good from what 
is better. He would leave out the poem’s last two lines, and would 
finish with ‘‘guide.’’ Itisa fine and firm close. But the thought 
and the feeling do not imply firmness. The open ending of Paradise 
Lost, as of Lycidas, as of Keats’ Nightingale and On Chapman's 
Homer, and of many another poem, is a chief beauty and truth. It 


is not a trick here, but a wonder, a mystery, the something infinite 
of poetry : 
“They, looking back, all th’ eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip'd them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide: 
They hand in hand with wand’ ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 


W. F. P. Stockyky. 
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SOME COMMON FARM TOOLS AND THEIR 
MANUFACTURE. 


HE farm implement industry may be assumed to be contempor- 
ary with farming itself. Tubal-Cain, ‘the forger of every 
cutting instrument of brass and iron,’’ was probably the first plow 
and sickle manufacturer. Men have followed the plow in every 
period of their history and will continue to do so to the end of time. 
The great progress made in agricultural development during 
the last one hundred years may be credited in much greater degree 
to the man who makes the plow, than to him who follows it. With 
the majority of farmers, the methods of tilling the soil have im- 
proved but little over the ways of their forefathers. The principal 
improvement in the business of farming in our day is in the employ- 
ment of labor and time-saving machinery for every kind of farm 
work. 

In Canada sixty years ago, agriculture was in a most primitive 
state. Only a small portion of the land now under cultivation was 
then cleared. Trade in implements was limited by lack of trans- 
portation facilities and confined almost to the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the various manufacturers. Only the simplest tools were 
made. Business developed according to the nature of the country. 
Every farmer needed a stove as well as farm tools, and stoves be- 
came an important part of the implement trade. Sawing machines 
were also in demand everywhere. Most of the product of the early 
implement factory was taken on wagons and kept moving through 
the farming districts until all was sold. As the land became cleared 
other implements were needed ; the sawing machine was discarded, 
and the cultivator, seeder, mower and reaper were brought into use. 

The widening varieties of crops necessitated implements spe- 
cially adapted to the conditions of the soil, the methods of cultiva- 
tion and the kind of crop. 

All such implements in use at the present time are modifica- 
tions of similar machines, some of them centuries old in design. 
The steel plow has passed through many changes and the end is 
not yet. It cannot be regarded as a perfect implement of its kind, 
but each year marks an advance towards perfection, both in the 
plow itself and in the modes of manufacture. 

All other implements have likewise improved. Malleable iron 
has been introduced to make tools lighter and stronger. The 
mower and binder have become indispensible. As labor and time- 
saving machines are a necessity to all farmers raising hay and grain 
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on a large scale, these machines may be regarded as types of the 
‘present, as the sickle and cradle-scythe are types of the past. Im- 
provements in implements during the last half century have en- 
abled farmers to accomplish more than double the former amount 
of work with the same number of men and teams, and the promise 
of the future is still greater, 





SENATOR FROST, 
Smith's Falls. 


The average wheat crop in Europe, per acre, in the rith cen- 
tury was 6 bushels, in the 14th, 64 bushels. In the Canadian 
Northwest the average for the last 20 years has been about 204 
bushels, and a yield of 40 bushels to the acre is not an uncommon 
occurrence. During the first half of the 19th century the popula- 
tion of Great}Britain increased by over seven millions, an increase 
in productive power which can be confidently ascribed to improved 
cultivetion and better facilities for gathering and marketing great 
harvests, 


igitized by NI 
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Agriculture and manufacture must always grow together. 
Where these two arts flourish there is a land of law-abiding and 
highly civilized people. We read that Bruges and Ghent were 
important manufacturing towns in the 11th century. They were 
surrounded by a fertile and well-tilled agricultural district, inhabited 
by a thrifty people. The arts of husbandry and manufacture grew 
up and developed there together, even before the rest of Europe had 
emerged from the darkness of barbarism. 

From the small, cramped blacksmith shop at the country cross- 
roads, in which were made the rude implements of Canada’s pio- 
neer days, to the extensive, well-equipped and thoroughly organ- 
ized implement industries of our day, is a leap across the most won- 
derful half century of progress in man’s history. During this time 
strong minds worked on problems to lighten the burdens and in- 
crease the productive capacity and comforts of their fellow-men. 

The development of the forces of steam, water and air, the 
widening use of electrical energy, the discoveries and application 
of the researches of chemistry, have all contributed toward better 
and more efficient methods of farming and manufacture. 

The factories, themselves, testify to the mauufacturers’ desire 
to keep abreast of the times. 

Shops are roomy, well-lighted, heated, ventilated and fitted 
with modern plumbing. All refuse and dust are removed by ex- 
haust fans, compressed air ts used for lifting, hammering and a mul- 
titude of operations, not thought of even ten years ago. New ma- 
chinery and new methods are constantly being introduced into every 
department of the work. 

Thorough organization prevails throughout the whole system, 
and material is followed by the executive from the cupola to the 
. field of the most distant farmer. 

That simple arts are most complex is a paradox that may or 
may not be true in other lines of human endeavor, but certainly is 
in the agricultural implement business. What more simple and 
primitive tool is used than the plow? It was man’s first machine 
to help him toward higher things. It first taught bim to use the 
labor of animals in his service and to extend his operations beyond 
the limits of his own strength. Its very simplicity has maintained 
its position. 

The first plow was merely a pvuinted stick attached to a beam 
and held as upright as the strength of the farmer and the condition 
of the ground permitted. All improvement in this tool was first to- 
ward making it wear longer and easier of handling. Farming with 
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this plow was one phase of the ‘‘ strenuous life.’”” From this rude 
tool was developed the modern plow—an implement almost as 
simple as its prototype. The plow to-day consists of essentially the 
same features as in the days of Abraham, but instead of being mere- 
ly a point for stirring up and loosening the ground, it has been de- 
veloped into a screw, or wedge, to lift up and turn over the soil in 
its passage. To lighten labor, to increase capacity by doing faster, 
and therefore more work, to wear a long time, to be easy of repair ; 
these are the requisites of a modern plow, and these very simple 
items make it one of the most complex and difficult problems in the 
scheme of agricultural development. 

There are almost as many varieties of plows as there are va- 
rieties of opinions on the correct form of plow for certain conditions 
of soil. 

The plow is used for many kinds of work not dreamed of by 
the farmer or the busy citizen. It is the forerunner of the loco- 
motive over the right of way of the new railroad line; it does the 
first work on the city streets; on public highways; it prepares the 
track for the record-making thoroughbred. The peaceful plow pre- 
cedes the soldier on the firing line and breaks the ground for earth- 
works and trenches. The plow prepares the land that the axe has 
cleared ; many fertile fields of to-day were forests in our grand- 
fathers’ time. Some plows are not intended to turn a furrow, but 
to loosen the sub-soil in order that its nourishment and freshness 
make rise to the upper stratum in which the seed is planted. 

The sugar beet industry has made necessary an instrument for 
pulling beets. These are too firmly in the ground for any man to 
pull many in a day. A plow has accordingly been devised that runs 
beside and under the rows of beets, loosening the earth and lifting 
the beets, after which they can be easily pulled by hand. 

The mouldboard style of plow is the most common in Canada. 
There is also the disc plow which is advocated as a lighter draft 
plow in that the disc turns and cuts the soil, while the stationary 
mouldboard and point tear and push it aside. 

For the giant gang plows operated by steam, and employed on 
large wheat farms in the west, the discis used. For all single and 
most two to six furrow gang plows, the mouldboard type is used, 
modified by a rolling coulter, which is a flat steel disc placed in front 
of the mouldboard, cutting the ground the width of the furrow to be 
turned. 

The kind of furrow depends on the nature of the soil. Some 
soils require to be completely turned over and broken or pulverized 
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at the same time, while other soils, such as stiff clay or moist land, 
should be turned so that the furrow slices overlap. In this way the 
air can soften and break up clay, and the drying process is hastened 
in very moist soils. 

The mouldboard and point must be correctly adjusted for each 
class of work. No plow will do any two kinds satisfactorily with 
the same mouldboard and point. That the shape and curve of the 
mouldboard are considered most important features for efficient ser- 
vice, is shown by the very wide variety of plows in existence, one 
manufacturer alone claiming to make no less than 850 entirely differ- 
ent forms. Many forms do the same class of work but are modified 
with the intention of lessening friction and amount of horse-power. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the charm the pur- 
suits of agriculture have had for many public men and the enthus- 
iasm shown in their investigations of the art of husbandry. No less 
an old political “‘war-horse”’ than Thomas Jefferson, second Presi- 
dent of the United States, devoted much time and thought to im- 
proving the implements and methods of farming on his estate, and 
he lived and moved in the white heat of the most burning political 
frenzy. He considered the mouldboard as a ‘‘lifting and upsetting 
wedge with an easy connecting curve’’; and that is what all manu- 
facturers try to make it. 

In the manufacture of steel plows, the greatest care is taken to 
obtain a correct design. From this, a form, or pattern, is made to 
which all parts of each plow are fitted during the process of making, 
so that duplicate parts may be obtained at any time. 

A mixture of various brands of pig iron 1s required to give the 
proper degree of strength and hardness to the cast iron parts. Iron 
for plow points or shares must be harder than for other castings and 
in addition is chilled on the cutting edges by a piece of steel in the 
mould. Iron poured on this cools more quickly and harder than 
iron in sand alone. : 

Steel beams must contain a sufficient per cent. of carbon to rend- 
er them stiff and strong. These are heated and bent to correct form. 
Landsides, or the extension of the point on the side opposite the 
turned furrow-slice are made of an especially hard and highly tem- 
pered steel, which is melted in crucibles to prevent it absorbing im- 
purities from the fires. The mouldboard is made especially for its 
work. It combines the hard qualities of the landside with the tough 
springiness of the beam. The best plows are fitted with what are 
called ‘‘ soft centre’’ mouldboards. These consist of three layers 
of steel, the centre layer being soft, pliable and tough, and the two 
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outside layers being hard, flinty steel. These are firmly welded into 
one piece, cut the proper shape and size, heated and bent to form 
under the drop hammer, jointed or fitted to the standard, ground 
smooth, then heated again to a cherry red for tempering. 

The tempering process is most important and must be done with 
care and skill, born of experience and thorough knowledge of the 
steel. The bath is kept always at the same temperature by a re- 
frigerating machine; the tempering mixture must be kept constant ; 
the mouldboard must be heated to the exact degree of redness, 
clamped in a rigid frame to prevent warping, plunged into the bath 
and kept there just the right length of time. In this elaborate way, 
steel mouldboards are made to wear a long time and scour them- 
selves clean no matter how sticky the soil. A correct temper in the 
mouldboard is considered so important that large manufacturers have 
installed elaborate and expensive refrigerating apparatus to keep the 
tempering bath at a low and even temperature. 

The parts are now assembled, bolted together and the plow 
passed on to the buffing wheels for polishing. Two to four buffings 
are given as required. It is then turned over to the carpenter to be 
fitted with handles and finally sent to the painter for finishing. 

This detailed description is undertaken to illustrate the deep 
thought in designing and great care in making, that is exercised in 
producing the simplest and most widely used of all farm implements. 
The process of manufacture while simplified by system and division 
of labor is in reality quite complex. 

The seed drill, which is used in several forms to-day was invent- 
ed by Jethro Tull in the 18thcentury. Tull also invented the horse 
hoe, now known in its many forms asa ‘‘cultivator’’ and the thresh- 
ing machine. This man was a most enthusiastic farmer and writer. 
His investigations into the principles of fertility, his experiments 
with new methods of farming, and his inventions ot modes of cul- 
ture, entitle him to the credit of being an original discoverer. 
Although he searched before the light of chemistry and geology was 
‘turned on the elements of soil and the support and nourishment of 
plants was still unknown, the methods of cultivation recommended 
by him, as a result of his experiments, prevail in our own time. 
His theory and teaching that plants derive their sustenance from 
minute particles of soil and that repeated and thorough pulverizing 
is necessary, not only asa preliminary preparation, but also during 
the growth of the plant, led directly to the practice of drilling grain 
crops, and the awkwardness and prejudice of his laborers turned his 
mind to the invention of the drill and cultivator as substitutes for 
manual labor. 
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Tull’s theory may or may not have been right; his practice cer- 
tainly was. Our best farmers believe in frequent, deep and thor- 
ough pulverizing of the soil, not because the plant is supposed to 
live on small particles of earth, but to admit air and moisture freely 
to the roots. Cultivators are now made to work into the soil from 1 
to 10 inches, to cultivate rows of plants, to cut thistles and weeds, 
to hill corn and potatoes. On some varieties an attachment for broad- 
cast seeding can be fixed. 





GRAIN DRILL. 


The grain drill drops the seed in rows 6 or 7 inches apart, made 
by hollow teeth through which the seed is fed by a self-measuring 
mechanical device. The feed apparatus is set for the quantity of 
any kind of seed required to be sown to the acre and a land meas- 
ure shows the number of acres sown. 





MOWER. 


Each manufacturer makes drills, fitted with hoes, shoes or 
discs for opening the seed channel, as each of these types is used in 
different sections of the country. 

The idea of the mowing machine was suggested by the Romans. 
Nothing materialized from it, however, until the end of the 18th 
century when the first experiments toward practical results were 
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made in Europe. The first mowers to attain worthy efficiency were 
made in the United States about 1840. The design of these 
machines is the base on which all present mowers are built. The 
modern mower is as perfect a machine for its purpose as ingenuity 
can devise. The whole aim of the designer is to transfer the power 
developed by the wheels of the truck to the cutting apparatus with 
a minimum of loss through friction of gearing. After this is at- 
tained, the problem of making the knife cut grass wherever grass 
can grow, must besolved. The scythe vibrating at very high speed, 
accommodates itself to all the inequalities of the ground passed over, 
and there are innumerable kinds of irregularities on most Canadian 
farms. The mower frequently cuts hay on new land, full of stones, 
stumps and motley underbrush. Some obstructions can be avoided 
by the watchfulness of the driver; others must yield to the action of 
the knife, or the machine must overcome them by reason of its own 
adaptability to the circumstances. A mower must have both 
rigidity and elasticity ; be of few parts, easily reached and easy to 
repair. 

In some parts of the Dominion—principally the Province of 
Quebec—reapers are still in use, but are gradually being replaced 
by the self-binding harvester. This implement is at the present 
time the king of labor-saving farm machinery. It performs the 
jabor formerly done by several men, cutting, tying and bunching 
sheaves as it moves along. 

But even the harvester is not an entirely modern invention. 
Pliny in A.D. 60 described a reaper used on the plains of Rhaetia. 
It had a comb-like bar which stripped off the heads ot wheat, the 
straw being left standing. It was propelled by an ox walking be- 
hind. That such an old idea can be made to do service in a new 
guise in the 20th century is shown by the fact that a patent has re- 
cently been granted for a machine, propelled from behind to cut 
grain in this same old way, with only the added accomplishment or 
threshing it at the same time. 

The advent and perfecting of the self-binder made possible the 
vast wheat fields of the West. As an instrument of civilization the 
binder is second only to the plow, and its influence is just as far- 
reaching. Grain crops are now harvested with an ever-increasing 
ease and rapidity. The great scarcity of farm labor has led to the 
invention of machines for cutting and threshing at the same time, 
and in the near future these will assist the binder and eventually 
supplant it. 

That a machine could be devised to cut, collect together and tie 
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with twine a sheaf of wheat, without any assistance, while travel- 
ling over rough and uncertain ground, is a marvel too common to- 
day to excite more than a passing notice. Yet, to an observing eye, 
the binder at work has a fascinating charm. There is a complete- 
ness about its work. The mower must be followed by the horse 
rake and tedder, but the binder makes a clean sweep at once and 
leaves nothing behind but the stubble field. The standing grain is 
held against the rapidly vibrating knife by a reel, slowly revolving 
in any position the driver places it; then falling on a canvas belt, it 
is carried up to the table where packing fingers force the wisps of 
straw into a large sheaf. When this attains a desired size, its 
weight is sufficient to release the trip which sets the binding gear in 
motion. A needle holding the twine then rises and circles around 
the sheaf passing the twine between two fingers. By a quick twist 
of these the knot is tied and the sheaf instantly thrown out by the 
discharging arms. Although the processes of making binders and 
mowers are not as many as in making a steel plow, the workman- 
ship required is more skilled; gearing must be carefully fitted and 
bearings accurately adjusted. A plow isa rigid tool; a binder is a 
built-up structure of complicated machinery. There are almost a 
thousand separate parts in a binder, all of which must be put 
together to stand the strains of actual work in the field, and the 
binding apparatus must be timed to perform each of its several 
operations at the exact instant. 

The Conditions under which farm tools work require that they 
should be strong and simple in construction, easy to operate and re- 
pair. No class of machinery operates under the disadvantageous 
conditions of farm implements. The steam engine rests on a se- 
cure foundation, keeps up a steady motion, and is in the charge of 
a trained operator. The automobile is fitted with springs and pneu- 
matic tires to free it from all jarring to operator and engine. The 
binder and mower, on the other hand, are built on rigid frames 
without springs and are drawn by strong horses over rough, stony 
fields, in and out of ditches, among stumps, on hillsides, through 
soft, sandy soiland sticky clay. No smooth road is prepared for 
these machines; the knife meets a constant obstruction in twigs 
from trees, strong-stemmed weeds, and tangled grain and grass. 
The driver sometimes keeps his seat with difficulty and must watch, 
both the team, to cut a straight swath, and the field in front of the 
knife, to avoid a hidden stump, boulder or ditch. In addition to 
rough usage the average farmer is neglectful of his implements to a 
wasteful extent. It is no uncommon sight along a country road to 
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see the top of rake wheels or plow handles sticking out of a dreary 
expanse of snow or water. | 

These are circumstances that must be taken into account when 
making farm machinery. All parts, therefore, are subjected to tests 
at the shops during manufacture. Cast iron is mixed by chemical 
analysis and tested for breaking strength in a machine for that pur- 
pose. Steel of different grades is employed according to the work 
required of it. Wood parts are made of sound, well-seasoned tim- 
ber. Special machine tools are used to ensure accuracy in boring 
bearings for shafting. 

The progress of our agricultural development and allied indus- 
tries is not, as might be supposed, dependent as much on the den- 
sity of our population as on prompt and efficient means of marketing 
the crops. Transportation facilities have made Canada, a large 
country with a small population, one of the greatest food producing 
countries in the world. 

Canadian implements are harvesting crops in every corner of 
the British Empire, in Russia, and in the great wheat fields of the 
Argentine Republic. The extent of the business is still limited in 
this country. There are yet vast tracts of uncleared land in our 
most populated provinces to be opened to the plow and to the 
mower, and in the Northwest there is a great expanse of prairie-land 
undeveloped. 

The greater the area of cultivated land, the greater is the de- 
mand for implements with which to till it and to do the work in a 
short time, as the seasons for preparation and harvesting are short 
and farm labor scarce. 

The problem, then, before the manufacturer, is to meet these 
conditions by improving his implements in speed and capacity. 
Larger crops must be sown and harvested in less time than is done 
now. 

The commercial development has kept pace with the manufac- 
turing ; each stimulates the other. The sales-manager must find a 
market for, and dispose of the increased product of better manufac- 
turing facilities. While the superintendent endeavors to increase 
the efficiency of his plant to keep up with the increased demand, the 
sales-manager sends out a force of travelling salesmen and secures 
local agents in every community, all of whom must constantly keep 
alert to obtain more business. All transportation routes and rates 
must be known. The seasons for each province must be understood 
and anticipated. Advertising and selling methods must be studied 
and planned long in advance. The sales-manager must also keep 
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posted on the foreign markets, the crop conditions, and know some- 
thing about what his competitors are doing. All this, and much 
more information, is required to make profitable contracts, to place 
suitable stocks of repair parts and to keep travelling machine experts 
in the field. 

The implement business is one of an infinity of detail. Detail 
in the manufacturing department; in the sales and accounting de- 
partments. 

The wasteful system of long credits now in vogue in Canada 
necessitates endless detail in the accounting department. Farmers’ 
notes go through many handlings before finally being turned into 
cash. 

Only brief mention has been made of the implements used in 
providing a nation’s food, and many have not been referred to at all. 
The variety is so great that some manufacturers devote themselves 
to one or two lines only. 

No department of human endeavor is better served with quick 
acting labor-saving appliances than the tilling of the soil. In the 
preparation of his fields and the gathering of his crops, the farmer is 
served by the inventive genius and accumulated experience of many 
investigators into the culture and care of crops. In the care of his 
stock, the winds are made to provide a service of running water, and 
steam or gasoline engines provide power for ensilage cutters, dairy- 
ing and threshing. 

Great as has been the progress in agriculture in our own day, 
the advance will be still greater in the next decade. Two stalks of 
wheat will grow where one does now and greater facilities will be at 
hand to move large crops to the best market. 

There is much to be learned by both the manufacturer and the 
farmer; much to be eliminated before the implement business can be 
freed from the burden of petty detail now carried. Let the farmer 
awaken to correct and modern business methods in his own work, 
and the implement manufacturer will be prompt to assist him in im- 
proved labor and time-saving farm tools. 
CHARLES H. Frost. 
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BINDER AT WORK, 





THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR ONTARIO 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


CCORDING to the new regulations of the Ontario Education 

Department which are to go into operation in 1904, the sub- 

jects for the junior non-professional teachers’ certificate will be as 
follows :— 

Part 1. Book-keeping and Commercial Transactions, Reading, 
Art Subjects, and Elementary Science. Part 2. English Com- 
position, English Literatnre, English Grammar, British and Ancient 
History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Chemistry, and 
Geography. 

It will be seen from the above that a most important and highly 
commendable step has been taken by the Department. We refer to 
the abolition of options. It is certainly absurd to allow a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age to select what subjects he shall study 
when he has no knowledge whatever of that which he is choosing. 
Herr Hugo Minsterberg, professor of psychology in Harvard, has 
given a very happy illustration of this argument. The boy who is 
allowed options, he contends, is in the same position as a man ignor- 
ant of French attempting to order his dinner from a French bill of 
fare. He may point tothis, that, and the other thing, and have 
them set before him, and while it may be true that he has selected 
certain dishes, he cannot be said to have chosen his dinner, since he 
is all the time in complete ignorance of what he has ordered. It 
seems probable therefore that, no matter what a minister of educa- 
tion may prescribe, his choice of subjects is certain to be better than 
that of a raw youth, who is as a rule guided by that which is easi- 
est. . 

It does not however follow that in abolishing options the Edu- 
cation Department has made the wisest selection of the subjects 
which it has made obligatory. In abolishing options it has simply 
abolished the study of foreign languages. The change has certainly 
simplicity in its favour, but in a matter of such grave importance as 
the education of our public school teachers, a more logical mode of 
procedure might reasonably be expected. On what principle is the 
selection of subjects made? Is it that a teacher should be taught 

nothing but that which he is to teach ? A second class public school 
teacher, for that is the grade in question, is not required to teach a 
foreign language, therefore he must not study a foreign language. 
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Acknowledging for the moment that this principle 1s a sound one, 
why is the second class teacher required to study Ancient History, 
Quadratics, and Books I, II, III of Euclid? He is not going to 
teach any of these things. The history he teaches ts British and 
Canadian, the Algebra is only as far as the square root, the geome- 
try is merely ‘‘ some leading propositions in Euclidean plane geome- 
try reached by induction as a result of the accurate construction of 
figures; deduction also employed, as principles are received and 
assured. The course in Euclid begun.’’ In science too the course 
studied by the teacher is much more advanced than the course he, 
is to teach. In short, a second class teacher teaches no farther than 
the Fifth Form of the public school, therefore a child who has gone 
through the Fifth Form should be fully equipped as a second class 
class teacher as far as his non-prvfessional training is concerned. 
Indeed we may go a step farther and point out that a second class 
teacher seldom teaches more than the Fourth Book, so that an in- 
fant who can pass the Entrance examination should be entitled to 
the non-professional standing of a second class public teacher. 
This veductio ad absurdum surely makes it apparent that a teacher 
must know miore than he is going to teach. The regulations them- 
selves indeed seem to warrant this assumption, for as we have al- 
ready pointed out, the teacher has to know Books I, II, and III of 
Euclid, although he has to teach only ‘‘ some leading propositions.’’ 
Now once admit that a teacher should know more than he teaches, 
where are we to draw the line? If it is necessary to know Euclid 
Books I, II, III, in order to teach ‘‘some leading propositions,’’ it 
is quite as necessary to have some acquaintance with the grammar, 
composition, and literature of a foreign language in order to teach 
English, if it be only for the purposes of comparison and illustration. 
We do not mean to urge the pretentious study of several foreign 
languages within the space of two or three years, which has hither- 
to obtained in our schools and which has been positively immoral, 
tending as it does to foster intellectual dishonesty, but we do urge 
that the study of one foreign language be made obligatory on all 
public school teachers for the purposes of comparison with English, 
which after all is the principal subject they have to teach. 

It is beyond the purpose of this article to rehearse the innunier- 
able pedagogical arguments in favour of the study of foreign langu- 
ages. The object of the writer is simply to point out that the Edu- 
cation Department will not turn out competent teachers of English 
without demanding of them that knowledge of English which only 
the study of a foreign language gives. 
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Another and a very practical reason why one foreign language 
at least should be obligatory 1s that by far the greater number of 
pupils in our High Schools and Collegiate Institutes are taking the 
second class teachers’ course, and if only the infinitesimal percent- 
age of students who are studying for matriculation or the first class 
certificate, takes a foreign language, the ratepayers will see no reason 
for paying salaries to foreign language specialists. They will say 
and with good reason that they do not intend to pay for what is 
practically private tuition. This argument will of course have no 
weight if it is not considered of paramount importance that the high 
schools should continue to be feeders of the universities. If it is 
frankly admitted that our high schools are simply schools for the 
non-professional training of public school teachers, then the univer- 
sities must solve the difficulty for themselves by establishing pre- 
paratory classes, for under the new regulations matriculants will be 
worse prepared than ever. The high school time-table must be so 
constructed as to give the greater part of the day to the subjects re- 
quired for teachers’ certificates, for the very existence of most of the 
high schools now depends on satisfying those who are taking the 
teachers’ course, and therefore a minimum amount of time will be 
given to the matriculation classes in foreign languages. In most 
schools, indeed, the difficulty will be solved by refusing to teach 
Greek and German at all. But, it may be argued, foreign languages 
may be taught concurrently with the science classes and in that way 
it will be possible to give matriculants as much time as those taking 
the teachers’ course. Such an arrangement would be possible in 
the larger high schools only, and in no high school would it be satis- 
factory unless the pupil knew beforehand that he would never wish 
to matriculate. But what boy fourteen years of age knows what he 
shall want four years later? On the other hand if a student selects 
the matriculation course and finds after a few years that want of 
means prevents him from entering the university, he has meanwhile 
lost his teachers’ certificate and is not qualified to earn even the 
pittance of a public school teacher. 

Further, by refusing to make a foreign language obligatory the 
Education Department is not encouraging second class teachers to 
rise in their profession, for if they once leave the high school and 
begin their professional career without having studied a forcign lan- 
guage, the difficulty of acquiring it afterwards is so great that 
many will not attempt it. To my personal knowledge, many a young 
man, fired with the ambition of obtaining a university education, 
has cursed the day when the Education Department even allowed 
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physics to be taken instead of a foreign language for the old third 
class certificate. What will the young men of the future say when 
they come to years of understanding, and find on looking back to 
the time when the authorities shaped their course, that they were 
not allowed even the option of a foreign language. In the former 
case they cursed themselves, in the present case they will curse the 
government. 

With regard to the standard which is to be exacted it is stated 
that ‘‘the standard for the non-professional examinations for teachers 
shall be 40 per cent. on each paper and 60 per cent. of the aggregate 
of marks.’’ That is to say, a teacher can obtain his certificate if he 
make only 40 per cent. on several of the subjects in which he is 
examined. In other words, a teacher who does not even half know 
a subject is supposed to be able to teach it. The regulations are 
nothing if not consistent. This is quite in line with the abolition of 
foreign languages. But what is the objection to raising the stand- 
ard high enough to ensure efficiency? Surely there can be no 
objection to reducing the number of teachers by passing only the 
most competent, and really competent teachers will not teach for the 
present rate of remuneration. As things are at present the rural 
public school teacher does not receive as a rule as much salary as the 
janitor of a high school, and yet he has to do not only the work of a 
teacher but that of a janitor as well. It is not a valid objection that 
there would not be enough teachers to fill the positions which would 
be vacant, for that very condition of affairs would so raise salaries 
that competent men and women would be attracted to the teaching 
profession. There is at presenta dearth of public school teachers 
and the methods adopted by the Department to meet the difficulty is 
to allow teachers to qualify more easily by exempting them from 
attendance at the model schools, by renewing certificates which have 
expired, or by the following regulation which speaks for itself: 

‘‘With the consent of the Minister of Education, a temporary 
certificate may be given by the Inspector to any person of suitable 
character and attainments where a qualified teacher is not available.” 

Such methods as these are calculated to keep salaries down. By 
steadily refusing to turn out half educated teachers, the Department 
could force school trustees to pay a decent living wage, and the 
status of the teaching profession would be raised in the community, 
for in new countries especially the value of a thing is generally 
measured by what it costs in dollars and cents. 

On page 33 of the draft of proposed changes it is stated that all 
Departmental, Public and High School examinations will beabolish- 
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ed except the High School Entrance examinations, the Junior and 
Senior non-professional examinations for teachers, and, in certain 
counties, the examination for local (district) certificates, and I 
notice that in the Report on the proposed Bill of the Senate of the 
University of Toronto which has been issued to all Collegiate and 
High School teachers, the Department is congratulated on the new 
departure in removing all examinations, which it is said will mark 
an epoch in the educational history of the Province. Asa matter of 
fact, so far as High Schools are concerned, all examinations except 
the Junior and Senior Leaving practically ceased when the Primary 
was abolished some five years ago. Even Part I Junior Leaving 
was not required last year, and in any case the work required for 
that examination was so insignificant that it is hardly worth con- 
sidering. 

It may be doubtful if the changes in the examination scheme 
will be wholly beneficial. For one thing the average teacher needs 
something in the way of an examination requiring definite results 
from his teaching that his work may be kept up to the mark, and 
for another the pupil who knows he will only be examined in the 
last year of his course will be apt to leave everything to be crammed 
up ina year orso. It might even be an advantage, as is suggested 
in the case of certain subjects of the *Lower School Course, if the 
Department insisted on the Principal having every pupil examined 
at the end of each year in order to secure sufficient attendance. 
There is no possible objection to examination when it is an exami- 
nation conducted by the teacher for his own satisfaction and infor- 
mation. The objection to examination is valid only when it is an 
examination which compels the teacher to do the work ofa crammer , 

Turning from the non-professional to the professional training 
of teachers we find no change. The public school teacher after ob- 
taining his non-professional training at a high school or collegiate 
institute enters a model school to receive his first professional 
instruction. A model school is neither more nor less than a public 
school, and the Principal of a model school need hold no higher 
qualification than a first class teachers’ certificate. That is to say, 
as far as his standing as a scholar is concerned, he has been one year 
longer at a high school than those whom he is going to instruct in 
the art of teaching. And he receives his appointment from the 
public school board of the town in which the model school hap- 
pens to be situated! In other words half a dozen public school 


*See page 34, section 6and page 35, note 2. 
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trustees have the right to say who shall be intrusted with the first 
professional training of all the public school teachers of a county. 
Those who know public school trustees in small places and the con- 
siderations which weigh with them in making appointments will 
find it hard to see anything in favour of this arrangement except its 
simplicity. Simplicity seems to be the one guiding principle in the 
whole system. The Normal College, the training school for high 
school specialists, is moved to Hamilton, and presto, change—the 
masters of the Hamilton collegiate institute become on the instant 
professors of pedagogy in the highest training school in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. 

It is no doubt easy to find fault, but in the present case it is 
justifiable for the remedy is so obviously to hand. Training schools 
for both public and high school teachers should be established at 
convenient centres, and the professors in these training schools should 
be men of the very highest scholastic attainments combined with 
proved abilities as teachers, the former qualification as a guarantee 
of enthusiasm for the subject of which they are the professors, and 
the latter to ensure logical and definite methods. 

G. W. MITCHELL. 


A DECADE OF IRON MAKING. 


N these days of rapid progress in all industrial work it is natural to 
look for extensive development in one of the oldest and at the 
present time perhaps the greatest of all industries—the manufacture 
of iron. Andso rapid and radical have been the changes in this 
industry that to attempt toenumerate them minutely would require 
the scope of an encyclopedia. Generally speaking there is a temp- 
tation to dwell either on trade aspects or economic phases to the ex- 
clusion of all others. Or there is the tendency to mark the occa- 
sion of progress with the dates of the introduction of new processes 
such as the Bessemer process of making steel, or new appliances, 
such as the gas blowing engines for blast furnaces. And although 
the importance of these ‘‘ revolutions’? in the manufacture of iron 
and steel are not to be underestimated, there have been less obvious 
and sensational, but very quiet powerful influences, which have 
largely shaped the destiny of the iron iudustry. Every minute 
there are working thousands of busy brains improving machinery, 
economizing labor, reducing waste, making uniformity of results 
more certain, guarding against accidents and delays, improving 
methods of distribution of product. For brief spaces of time these 
achievements may seem almost unworthy of attention, but in the 
aggregate over long periods of time they are of surpassing import- 
ance. This irresistible, steady advance is responsible for the sur- 
prises which occasionally come to us when we see a well equipped 
plant manufacture and sell steel at a price which means ruin to 
tardy competitors. The effect of this power of many minds is oc- 
casionally obscured by great movements in general trade, by the 
opening up of new sources of supply, or even by the combination 
of large interests into trusts, but it is nevertheless chiefly responsi- 
ble for the steady decline in cost of manufacture. Nothing can 
stay the momentum of these small and persistent economies in 
labor and material, bringing as they do a steady certainty of results 
and a lessened risk in business. 

Among our great industries the iron trade has been the first to — 
realize that this progress in methods and appliances mean an enor- 
mous destruction of invested capital. It means that a plant built 
to-day at a great cost after the very latest designs will in a tew 
years have lost its supremacy to some still newer plant. And as 
the interchange of technical information in these days is rapid and 
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accurate it is necessary for those who are leaders to take the fullest 
advantage of their superiority by running their plants to their ex- 
treme capacity in order that profits may be reaped quickly. The 
greatest iron master of the present day showed his splendid grasp 
of this principle in his determination to keep ahead of all competi- 
tors by marketing his product even if prices were crowded even to 


the limit of cost and by expenditure on new equipment which 
would seem almost reckless. 


It is the object of the present article to indicate the progress in 
the iron industry from the manufacturing side only, and on this 
basis the subject resolves itself into two principal divisions. 

(1) The mining transportation, loading and unloading of ore. 

(2) The improvement in design and construction of furnaces. 

Probably there is no place in the world where the economic 
mining of ore has been brought to so high a state of development 
as on the iron ranges of Michigan and Minnesota. Prior to 1883 
all the ore mined in this district amounted to about twenty million 
tons, a total which the shipments of a single season now exceed by 
several million tons. -In those days Pittsburgh and Chicago were 
not the iron centres they are to-day, the giants in the iron industry 
being the Cambria works at Johnstown and the Bethlehem works at 
Bethlehem. It was largely due to the opening of the immense de- 
posits of high grade ore in the Lake Superior district that the su- 
premacy in the iron trade was transferred from Bethlehem to Pitts- 
burg. The ores of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey are mag- 
netic ores, similar to our own ores of Central Ontario and of the 
Antikokan range on the north shore of Lake Huron. These mag- 
netic ores require slower treatment in a blast furnace than hematites. 
They need to be exposed longer to the reducing action of the carbon 
monoxide in the furnace in order to separate the iron from its com- 
bined oxygen. It is not likely that any more suitable ores for fur- 
nace work will be discovered than those of Michigan and Minnesota. 
They are rich, pure hematites. There is hardly a mine of the hun- 
dreds in that district the ore from which carries more than a trace of 
sulphur. They are easily mined. They work, as furnace-men say 
‘‘kindly,’’ in the furnace. It was natural that furnaces using these 
ores should outstrip their rivals using dense, hard magnetites often 
containing considerable sulphur. It was also natural that furnaces 
using magnetites should put forth great efforts to hold ‘neir position 
by treating these ores before entering the furnace sc as to make 
them more like hematites. 

As the largest deposits of ore so far discovered in Canada are 
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magnetites it is of vital interest to us to take note of the methods 
adopted by these eastern furnaces to prepare their ores for easy re- 
duction before entering the furnace. There are three districts in 
Canada where exploration work has gone far enough to prove the 
existence of considerable deposits of ore. These are the Antikokan 
iron range, the deposits of Central Ontario in the counties of Hast- 
ings and Frontenac, and the beds of magnetic iron sand which are 
found on the north shore of the mouth of the St. Lawrence river. 
Some diamond drill work has been done on the Antikokan range, 
and the cores taken from various places show that the ore runs from 
55 to 60 per cent. in iron, and perhaps 1.00 per cent. in sulphur 
The ore is dense and hard, and while sulphur is always obnoxious 
in ores, it is not so formidable an enemy to the iron maker as it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. 

Ore similar to this in physical structure and analysis is now in 
use in many furnaces in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. 
The ores of the Cornwall district, near Lebanon for instance, have 
been in use for many years, upward of 300,000,000 tons having 
been converted into pig iron, The Cornwall ores carry about 34 per 
cent. of sulphur, and after crushing at the mines are brought to the 
furnaces and roasted in large roasters, using the waste gas from the 
furnaces as fuel. The sulphur by this process is reduced to ¢ of one 
per cent., and thetotal cost does not exceed ten cents per ton of 
ore. It was found also that the benefit from roasting was two-fold 
—it not only removed the sulphur, but it made the ores work 
easier in the furnace. It changed the refractory magnetic oxide to 
the more easily reduced red oxide or hematite. Sv that furnaces 
using magnetic ores free from sulphur built roasters simply with the 
object of making their ore work kindlier in the furnace, and they 
were well paid for it in increased output and decreased fuel con- 
sumption. 

Much the same condition presents itself with reference to Cen- 
tral Ontario. The deposits here are mostly isolated properties, 
none of them very large, but they are very numerous, and all of 
them easily accessible. Some of the deposits are low grade, but 
being magnetic there should be no difficulty in concentrating the 
ore to almost any desired richness. As an illustration of what can 
be done in concentrating low grade ores the mine at Lyon Mt., 
near Lake Chateauquay, in the Adirondacks, deserves mention. 
The ore from this mine resembles nothing so much as ordinary 
granite. It carries but 28 per cent. of iron as it comes from the 
mine. The ore is crushed first in Blake crushers and then passed 
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between heavy rolls. The crushed ore is then passed over Ball & 
Norton concentrators. If the tailings show enough iron to warrant 
finer crushing they are sent back to be crushed still finer and recon- 
centrated. In this way a concentrated ore is obtained carrying as 
high as 70 per cent. metallic iron. The concentrates from this mine 
were at one time sent to the Lackawana furnaces at Scranton. But 
after experimenting for some time their use was abandoned. The 
difficulty with these concentrates is the same as with fine Mesabi 
ores of the Lake Superior district. There is much loss due to fine 
ore being blown out at the top of the furnace by the pressure of the 
blast, and the use of fine ores also gives rise to slips and explosions, 
which sometimes do considerable damage, in some cases resulting in 
the complete wrecking of the furnace. Whether the use of these 
concentrates was discontinued on account of the difficulty in work- 
ing them, or whether as a business proposition it was found cheaper 
to use Lake Superior hematites, taking into consideration the lower 
fuel consumption and increased output, it is hard to find out. At 
all events the concentrates from this mine are now used altogether 
at the mine, where smelting forges of the old Catalan type are used 
to convert the ore directly into wrought iron. 

The commercial value of the deposits on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence depends on the success which attends the efforts to 
use fine magnetic concentrates. If we are able to cement these fine 
particles of ore into briquettes so that they will hold together long 
enough to be handled and charged into the furnace, then the de- 
posits on the St. Lawrence ought to be one of the country’s most 
valuable assets. According to the reports of the Dominion Geologi- 
cal Survey there are 200 million tons of this magnetic sand in the 
one deposit at the mouth of the Moisie, a tributary of the St. Law- 
rence. One can occasionally see streaks of this magnetic sand 
along the lake shore in the vicinity of Kingston. But at the mouth 
of the Moisie and Natisquan rivers it has been deposited in immense 
beds enough to supply Canada’s needs of iron ore at the present rate 
of consumption for three hundred years. In its natural state the 
ore is mixed with considerable quartz sand, but nature having al- 
ready crushed the ore for us we should have no difficulty in sepa- 
rating the quartz from the ore and obtaining rich concentrates, the 
same as are made at Lyon Mt. in the Adirondacks. 

It is hard to understand why the tron works of Nova Scotia do 
not take hold of these sand deposits. Some years ago there was a 
good deal more prejudice against fine ores than there is at the pres- 
ent time. In 1897 the independent owners of Mesabi mines in Min- 
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nesota went to the courts in an endeavour to force the railroads en- 
gaged in hauling ore from the mines to lake ports to reduce the 
freight on Mesabi ores on the ground that only a limited quantity 
of these fine ores could be used in a blast furnace. Furnace experts 
from all over the United States were brought into court and testified 
that it was unsafe to use more than 334 per cent. of Mesabi ore ina 
furnace. And it was the general practice at that time to use only 
limited quantities of Mesabi. Yet the same men who testified that 
not more than 334 per cent. of these ores could be safely used now 
use 100 per cent., and the increase has not been due so much to 
changes in furnace design as it has to better acquaintance with the 
bebaviour of these ores in the furnace and adaptation of the methods 
of using to the peculiarities of the ore. 

Even after the difficulties of working are overcome there is still 
the continuous loss of ore which is carried off with the waste gases. 
A modern furnace producing 600 tons of iron a day and using prac- 
tically all Mesabi will lose 30 or 4o tons a day of ore by its being 
blown through the furnace by the pressure of the blast. With, per- 
haps, the one exception of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Co., there 
is no place where any systematic attempt has been made to recover 
the flue dust and put it in shape for recharging into the furnace, 
and in this exceptional case the duty was practically forced on the 
iron maker. Outside of the United States Steel Corporation the 
Jones & Laughlin Co. is the largest producer of iron and steel on 
this continent. Their works in the city of Pittsburgh cover an im- 
mense acreage on either side of the river. Their blast furnaces, 
while not so numerous as those of the Carnegie Steel Co., have the 
largest output per furnace of any company in the world. Their 
shafting and structural steel have for years enjoyed an excellent 
reputation. The owners of this company are alert, progressive men, 
and being progressive they were among the first to use increasing 
percentages of Mesabi ore. But they encountered a peculiar oppo- 
sition. The citizens of Pittsburg who by dint of daily toil in their 
own mills and a prudent use of their earnings had accumulated 
enough wealth to build fine houses in tbe aristocratic district which 
overlooks the Jones & Laughlin furnaces, did not relish the con- 
tinuous stream of fine red dust which the prevailing winds brought 
to them from the furnaces below. So they invoked the law to re- 
strain the Jones & Laughlin Co. from continuing the nuisance. 
The case gave promise of being a lengthy one. A noted engineer 
from the east was brought to testity that it was natural and unavoid- 
able in the pursuit of iron making that this dust should be blown 
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out at the top of the furnace, and that it was the common practice 
at furnaces to allow it to escape, and that there was no remedy. 
And yet within a short time the whole question was given its 
quietus by the announcement from Jones & Laughlin that they 
proposed installing a plant for briquetting all their flue dust. 

It is to be hoped that it will not be necessary to invoke the law 
to show the iron manufacturers of Canada the value of the Natis- 
quan sand beds. When the concentrates from this sand are 
well roasted in a suitably designed roaster and then briquetted by 
hydraulic pressure, using quicklime as a cementing material, they 
should make an ideal ore, and there should be no differential be- 
tween them and the best Lake Superior ores. 

It may be said in regard to what has been written above that it 
is not so much a record of progress as it is a forecast of what the 
ore industry in Canada may become in the future. For we have 
had really no ore mining in Canada on a considerable scale until the 
last three or four years. Twenty years ago Canada did not appear 
in the lists of the Iron and Steel Institute as a producer of pig iron 
at all, although there is no doubt some iron was made. Even ten 
years ago we cut very little figure in the world’s production of pig 
iron, contributing only 20,000 tons out of a total of 27,000,000. In 
the present year (1903), however, our production should reach near- 
ly 100,000 tons, and the ore mined will be in the neighbourhood of 
a million tons—a very respectable showing when it is considered 
how late we were in making a start. In the United States, how- 
ever, we have an example of progress which is unsurpassed any- 
where in the world. Until 1892 mining in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict had been confined to what are called the old ore ranges, the 
Marquette, the Menominee, the Gogebia and the Vermilion, and 
some of the mines on these ranges grew to be very large producers. 
In 1893, however, when the Mesabi range was discovered, the iron 
ore industry received an impetus from which it has grown to be, 
next to coal, the greatest mineral industry in the world. The physi- 
cal character of these ores, which are exceedingly fine as a rule, was 
against their use as compared with the coarse ores of the older 
ranges. But the largest producers foresaw that with the exhaustion 
of the mines on the old ranges it would become necessary to use 
Mesabi ore very largely, and that furnaces would be compelled to 
adapt themselves to the use of these ores. And to-day the largest 
producers of iron use practically all Mesabi ore. In 1893, the first 
year that Mesabi ore was mined, shipments amounted to only 4,000 
tons. The next year shipments reached 600,000 tons, and during 
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the past season the total Mesabi ore shipped down the lakes reached 
the enormous total of 13,000,000 tons. 

Such an increase in the shipments of ore could never have 
taken place without a corresponding increase in the facilities for 
handling the ore on the cars at the docks and at thefurnaces. Rail- 
road equipment was improved on the ore handling roads, probably 
faster than on our best trunk lines. The small ore cars of ten or 
fifteen years ago have been replaced by big steel hopper cars, with 
a capacity of 100,000 pounds, and locomotives and road bed have 
been improved in like ratio. To handle the enormous tonnage from 
its own mines the Carnegie Steel Co. built a railroad direct from 
Pittsburgh to Conneaut, on Lake Erie. This road, 103 miles long, 
is probably the best equipped road in the world for handling ore. 
Practically nothing but ore is carried on this road. Its cars and 
locomotives are such that a whole cargo from a large ore steamer 
can be taken in one train load. The railroads on the ore ranges, 
when they saw the enormous tonnage offering, were quick enough 
to provide the ore produced with every facility for shipment. Be- 
sides improving rolling stock great docks were erected at shipping 
ports. Sonie of those docks have a capacity of 50 to 60 thousand 
tons of ore in pockets, so that quick dispatch is assured to vessels 
arriving for cargoes. It is usual to load an ore boat carrying 2,500 
tons with a full cargo at these pockets in seventy minutes. In the 
early days, and even within the last ten or twelve years, vessels 
when they reached their destination were unloaded in a very primi- 
tive fashion, the ore being hoisted in wooden buckets by horse 
power, dumped into wheel-barrows, wheeled back on the dock 
and dumped on the stock piles. To-day all the principal docks are 
equipped with costly hoisting and conveying machinery for rapid 
unloading, aud vessels which previously took several days to unload 
have been unloaded in recent years in from twelve to tourteen 
hours. With this machinery it was still necessary to have shovel- 
lers in the hold of the vessel to fill the buckets, and the most ar- 
duous and expensive labor about the unloading still remained. A 
great deal of thought by the best engineers had been given to de- 
vising an ore bucket which could be lowered into the hold of a 
vessel and pick up the ore itself. It was only two years ago that 
such machinery was invented and put in successful operation. 
These unloading machines were erected at Conneaut harbor for the 
Carnegie Steel Co. They were invented by Mr. Hulett, of 
Cleveland. These giant dredges have a clam shell. bucket 
on the end of the arm which is over the hatchway of 
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the vessel. The operator on the machine pulls a lever and the 
arm descends into the hatchway. He pulls another lever and 
the bucket swings out fifteen feet under the deck of the vessel, picks 
up fifteen tons of ore and comes up and discharges its material into 
cars on the dock. The capacity of these machines is such that a 
boat can now be unloaded at a lower lake port in about one quarter 
the time that it took to unload a few years ago. Mr. Hulett says, 
‘‘These four unloaders have recently (June, 1903,) taken out 5,220 
tons, 100 per cent. of the cargo, in 3 hours and 52 minutes without 
the aid of any shovellers.”’ 

This improvement in the method of handling ore at the re- 
ceiving docks has been of more benefit to the ore consumer than the 
mere reduction in the cost of unloading the vessels. With what are 
called shovel buckets, that is buckets into which the ore has to be 
shovelled by; men in the hold, the cost of unloading lake vessels 
runs from eighteen to twenty cents a ton, while with the Hulett 
machines many cargoes have been unloaded for less than three 
cents a ton. 

The more rapid unloading has reduced the cost of transportation 
quite as much however as the machinery at the dock bas lowered the 
cost of unloading. While a steamer is lying at a dock unloading 
she is earning no money for her owners. The pay of the captain 
and crew goes on the same as when she is under way. A modern 
ore steamer makes the round trip trom a Lake Superior ore dock to 
a Lake Erie dock and return in about four days. If she is delayed 
two days in unloading as was not infrequent a few years ago the 
number of trip$ made ina season and the corresponding tonnage 
carried will be only a fraction of what it would be if there were no 
time lost in unloading. So that the quicker discharge at the dock 
has enabled ore boats to carry more ore in the same time than for- 
merly, and it is this which has made a lake freight of 55c. per ton 
where several years ago it was $1.20, and twenty years ago it was 
$3.60, and all this in the face of a steady increase of wages. 

While these improvements have been most marked in the 
United States on account of the proportions to which the ore in- 
dustry has grown in that country, we have cause for congratulation 
that having started so late we are so far advanced in our methods. 
In 1880 Canada did not figure in the world’s production of pig iron 
at all. In 1890 we made 19,440 tons, equal to seven-hundredths of 
one per cent. of a total world’s production of 26,899,099 tons, made 
up as follows: 
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Between 1890 and 1900 the importation of pig iron into Canada 
had practically ceased, and during the present year we ought to 
make 350,000 tons of pig iron, enough to supply our domestic wants 
and leave some for export. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF FURNACES. 


In a general way, as compared with other industries, the pig 
iron industry has not developed so much by multiplying plants as 
it has by improved construction of furnaces and improved practices 
in operating. The same furnace which ten years ago produced 125 
tons of iron per day will now produce double that amount, and at 
some well managed furnaces the tonnage will be nearly three times 
to-day what it was ten years ago, the dimensions of the furnace 
being the same. At most plants new blowing engines have been 
put in, enabling the furnace man to ‘“‘drive faster.’’ Old style 
blowing engines were built to revolve slowly and to run with blast 
pressure of trom three to five pounds. An engine with air cylinder 
84 inches in diameter, with 5 foot stroke turning 20 revolutions, 
would deliver 7,000 cubic feet of air a minute to the furnace. But 
it did not take long to disable these engines when they were put to 
the task of blowing 15,000 cubic feet of air against 15 and 18 lbs. 
pressure of blast. In some cases the air cylinder would crack, in 
some cases the crosshead, and in some cases the breakdown would 
be complete. Testing engines to the breaking point, however, 
served to show the weak points in construction. It is only a few 
years ago since the campaign of ‘‘ faster driving ” and higher blast 
pressures at most medium sized furnaces was inaugurated, and very 
few of them were equipped with engines able to stand the strain. 
A builder of a modern blowing engine has to guarantee his engine 
to turn 40 revolutions a minute against 20 lbs. pressure. To do 
this it is mecessary to build a much heavier and stronger engine 
than is required to develop the same horse power in driving a cotton 
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mill or operating an electric light system where the load is constant. 
With the blowing engine the resistance passes from no load to full 
load at every stroke. So that making 4o revolutions per minute the 
load varies from zero to maximum every three-quarters of a second. 
To take care of this continuous shock, for such it really is, a blow- 
ing engine needs to be altogether heavier than an engine of equal 
power designed for work where the changes in load are small. The 
blowing engine equipment of a modern furnace costs as much as a 
whole furnace plant did several years ago. The heavy duty re- 
quired of these engines and the fine economy of operation demanded 
by iron men has confined the building of these engines to the largest 
manufacturers, there being probably not more than six or seven 
firms in the United States, and only one in Canada, engaged in this 
class of work. And when one looks at these monster engines 
towering 60 feet in the air and weighing 350 tons with all their 
complicated valve mechanism, it 1s not surprising that their con- 
struction is confined to the foremost engine builders of the day. 
With increased blowing capacity it was necessary to increase 
steam capacity, for while the new engines in point of economy are 
far ahead of their predecessors, the higher pressure at which air is 
forced into the furnace and the increased amount blown has made 
more boiler equipment necessary. Water tube boilers have now 
superseded the old flue boilers for furnace work. A water tube 
boiler of 200 horse power occupies less space than is required for a 
50 horse power boiler of the old flue type. It can be transported, 
handled and erected with more convenience. With good water tube 
boilers, equipped with automatic alarm whistles to tell when the 
water is low or the pressure high, the danger of explosion is practi- 
cally nil. They are quick steamers. There are many varieties of 
water tube boilers in use, some with vertical tubes, some with 
oblique tubes, some straight, some curved, but in comparison with 
the flue boiler the water tube boiler as a type may be said to be 
safer, stronger and more efficient. The only point about which 
there may be any question is in reference to the removal of scale 
from the inside of the boiler. In the old type with large flues it is 
easy to get at all parts of the inside of the boiler and chip off the 
scale. With the tubes of the water tube boiler it is not so easy to 
deal. As most of the water is evaporated from the surface of the 
tubes most of the scale will be deposited there, and it is not always 
easy to remove this. A boring machine has been on the market 
for the last few years which removes this scale and leaves the tubes 
as clean as new, but a much more effective and logical way to 
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operate a boiler plant is to purify the water from scale forming in- 
gredients before using in the boiler at all. All up to date boiler 
plants are now built with water purifiers which remove the mineral 
matter from the water before it is pumped into the boiler. 

The next ten years, however, will probably see a revolution in 
the development and use of power at blast furnaces besides which 
the improvement in steam blowing engines and boilers will dwarf 
into insignificance. And this revolution will be brought about by 
the introduction of gas blowing engines operated directly by the 
waste gases from the furnace. Germany has held undisputed su- 
premacy in the development of this form of engine, and we are just 
beginning to profit by her experiments. There are to-day upward 
of 175,000 horse power of blast furnace gas engines in successful 
operation and in course of erection, principally in Germany. In 
the United States, the greatest iron-producing country in the world, 
there was not at the beginning of this year a single unit of power 
generated directly from furnace gas. One of the most eminent 
metallurgists of the United States, writing in the Journal of the 
Sternes Institute of Technology, says, ‘‘ When we consider the fact 
that it is quite the exception that blast furnace plants can be de- 
pended on for any surplus power that on the contrary in the ma- 
jority of plants thousands of tons of coal are fired under the boilers 
to assist the gas in producing the necessary steam for the wasteful 
blowing engines and pumps in a still more wasteful boiler plant, and 
compare this with the actual power possibilities of the blast furnace, it 
is somewhat surprising that so little has been done in this direction 
in America.’’ Asa result of the development of gas engines of large 
horse power the blast furnace suddenly assumes a commanding po- 
sition as a producer of power as well as of iron. And it is not im- 
probable that in the near future the production of iron will be sec- 
ondary to the production of power. Thus to make 200 tons of pig 
iron per day a furnace will produce 2,117,800 lbs. of gas. It re- 
quires 400,000 lbs. of gas to heat the blast for 200 tons of iron, 
leaving over a million and a half pounds of gas for power purposes. 
Converted into horse power units this is equivalent to 10,000 horse 
power per hour. Assuming 2,000 horse power are used in the blow- 
ing engines and pumps and other machinery directly connected with 
operating the plant, there is still 8,000 horse power for sale— 
enough to operate all the street railway and suburban lines of the 
city of Hamilton, pump all the water, and leave enough power 
for sale to pay the salaries of all the city officials. 

With regard to the blast furnace itself the most important i1m- 
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provement which has been made in the last decade is undoubtedly 
the closed top, the invention of Julian Kennedy, the eminent engi- 
neer of Pittsburg. The use of fine Mesabi ores during the last de- 
cade has made top explosions on blast furnaces more numerous 
than ever before. The common method of construction four or five 
years ago on large furnaces built for using much Mesabi ore con- 
sisted in making numerous explosion doors spaced equally around 
the top of the furnace so that in case of a slip or sudden outburst of 
gas these doors, which were held in position simply by their own 
weight, would open and relieve the excess of pressure on the inside 
of the furnace. Sometimes these doors worked perfectly but at other 
times the damage wasawful. The spring of 1902 will be remembered 
as the worst in the history of America for its list of accidents and 
deaths caused by top explosions at furnaces. The demand for iron 
and steel during the fall and winter of 1901-1902 was so great that 
furnaces which should have been blown out for relining were 
kept in blast in order that the owners might reap the benefit of the 
prevailing high prices for iron. Furnaces with worn out linings 
are much more prone to slips and explosions than furnaces with 
new linings. The consumption of ore had been so great during 
the winter that when spring came supplies of coarse ore were nearly 
exhausted and a great many furnaces took to using a large percent- 
age of Mesabi ore. These two causes combined to make explosions 
much more numerous than usual. At the Soho furnace of the Jones 
& Laughlin Co. in Pittsburgh something went wrong with the skip 
which carries ore to top of the furnace. A number of men were 
sent us to assist in putting the apparatus right when without any 
warning whatever a tremendous explosion occurred. Some of the 
men were blown entirely off the platform and fell to their death 
100 feet below. Others were buried beneath a mass of red hot coke 
and ore blown out of the furnace by the force of the explosion. In 
all some fifteen men were either killed or burned to death. There 
were numerous other explosions, all more or less destructive of life 
and property although this was probably attended by more fatalities 
than any other in that year. 

Any invention which could prevent these explosions entirely 
and remove the dread which continually hangs over the blast furnace 
worker is entitled to the highest praise. And this is what the Ken- 
nedy top has done. The principle of the invention may be illustrated 
by reference to an ordinary bottle of soda water. If the cork of a 
bottle of soda water is pulled out suddenly the gas comes forth with 
considerable force, enough some times to empty the entire bottle of 
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its contents just as an explosion will sometimes empty a furnace of 
a large part of its contents of coke and ore. But if the cork is pulled 
gradually the gas comes out slowly and allows the pressure in the 
bottle to be equalized with the atmospheric pressure outside. 

A furnace with a Kennedy top is constructed sufficiently strong 
to stand a sudden rise in pressure without bursting. In place of 
explosion doors several pipes or down-comers are arranged around 
the top of the furnace which lead into a very large dust catcher. 
When a sudden rush of gas occurs instead of a large opening being 
provided for the gas to get away and carry with it tons of red hot 
coke and ore, the gas is compelled to seek outlet through the sever- 
al down-comers where expanding into the large chamber of the 
dust catcher its destructive force is entirely dissipated. 

C. B. Fox. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


HE industrial and commercial greatness of the United States 
has no doubt a solid material basis in its immense productive 
area and its home market of nearly eighty millions of free people 
with a high standard of living, earning high wages and spending 
them freely. So had the commercial supremacy of Britain a ma- 
terial basis in its great coal fields and its colonial development. But 
the ability to make the most of natural resources and the manner 
in which it is done are part of the moral and intellectual character 
ofa nation. Inthe United States the bold spirit of enterprise and the 
capacity for organisation, encouraged from the beginning by the re- 
quirements of a vast new territory, now amount to something which 
is as clearly national genius as the Roman’s capacity for organizing 
conquest in the ancient world, and the Englishman’s for organizing 
empire in the modern. One great factor in the commercial success 
of the States undoubtedly is that there the energy and initiative 
power of youth are liberated from the stifling pressure of conven- 
tionality and prejudice and set free to do the work of the nation. In 
England the strength of youth is often lost in the slow and difficult 
process of reaching a position where it will be of much avail. The 
young man too often gets accustomed to do his work as a sort of 
intelligent subaltern who is expected at most to carry out orders 
with a certain degree of intelligence. The present Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury is under thirty. Nine years ago 
he was a ‘printer’s devil,’ and but recently he was manager ofa New 
York newspaper agency in Chicago. There are thousands of careers 
like that in the States, but few if any in Great Britain. There the 
man who has taken his road is not expected to change it. He is apt 
to become wedded to the routine by which he has himself slowly 
ascended, and would think a new and quicker way of sealing letters 
a disagreeable innovation. But in business matters the principle 
that what is new ts good 1s very likely to be right nine times out of 
ten, and a too conservative temper is apt to be a disadvantage. 

The people of the United States are naturally proud of their 
great achievements in this practical field. They are even not un- 
naturally inclined to measure themselves with other nations by this 
side mainly. Last New Year’s day the New York Hezald, which 
may be taken as an organ of the average American, congratulated 
its readers in the usual strain: ‘‘ Launched on a floodtime of pros- 
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perity unprecedented, seemingly resistless, America has entered up- 
on a new stage of the voyage toward commercial and industrial 
world supremacy. Never belore in a single year has the nation 
made such steady, uniform headway toward that destined goal as 
in the twelvemonth past. The dawn of the new year sees an al- 
most cloudless sky,’’ &c. 

It is true since that time the sky has been a little overcast by 
evidence of the congested state of the American market in securi- 
ties, of universal over-capitalisation and fraudulent practices in con- 
nection with great industries. But notwithstanding all these, and 
the labour troubles, which are a more serious feature of the situa- 
tion, the material greatness and something which one might call 
the material grandeur of the United States are founded on a solid 
basis of national resources and qualities which nothing short of a 
social or political cataclysm could seriously injure. 

On its political side also the United States shows a certain 
grandeur of development. Consider the practical efficiency of an 
organization which keeps nearly 80 millions of people, so diverse in 
their interests, so heterogeneous in blood and instincts and spread 
Over so vast a space, within the political unity of the Republican and 
Democratic parties, with clearly defined and concerted programmes 
for each, and think of the confusion that would exist, and the danger 
to the body politic, it that political unity were split up into the con- 
fused conflict and uncertain, changing combinations of half a dozen 
parties as in the German Empire, an Irish party, a German party, 
a Socialist party, a Labour party, a Western party, and so forth. 
They may yet have to face trouble of this kind, especially if a Labour 
party should detach itself from the two great political camps, but 
hitherto the skill of their political leaders aided by some profound 
instinct of patriotism in the people has managed to avoid the political 
chaos which the States would present under such conditions. The 
capacity of the American for organization in this field also, and in all 
the mixed phenomena of human affairs, is not inferior to that which 
he shows in industry and commerce. No doubt this powerful politi- 
cal organization has its drawbacks. It can hardly be achieved with- 
out an excessive subordination of the individual to the political 
machine, and the political machine cannot be so stringently worked 
without corruption and a general and habitual deviation from the 
standards of truth, honesty and justice. But in the United States 
there is this apology for the machine, that the work it has to do in 
maintaining the political unity of the nation is of paramount import- 
ance to the nation. Then on the other side one must count the sin- 
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gular success of its political organization in putting men of the high- 
est character and ability in the great offices of state. ‘‘Corruption,”’ 
wrote President Roosevelt before he became President, ‘‘has been 
exceedingly rare in our Presidents’ cabinets.’ 

But industrial activity and political organization are only means 
toanend. You can value them only for the results they produce in 
the national life. Itis the social democracy which the American 
people has succeeded in building up which is its really valuable con- 
tribution to civilization. There is the true fruit of this Republican 
tree. There is a better and more equal diffusion of social culture and 
civilization in America than anywhere else. From the senator to 
the shop-girl there is a general diffusion of social intelligence and 
refinement, and of the self-respect which accompanies those. You 
can gauge it just as easily in the dress and manners of a girl coming 
out of a factory as in a member of the learned or military professions. 
Perhaps you may even get a more favourable idea of it from the form- 
er, for it is certainly more wonderful and distinctive there. What 
that means in the way of a general elevation of instincts and inde- 
pendence of character is easily understood by those who have seen 
the depressing effect of rigid social superstructure on the lower 
classes and even the middle classes of Europe. In this respect, 
even if it rise to no other heights, tbe American people has achieved 
something truly great, something which is a worthy end initself. It 
has set up manhood, not class, as the standard of life, and it has 
done so successfully. 

Of course such remarkable social democratic progress could not 
have been made without some sacrifice of standards and ideals. I 
am not speaking here of literature and art, but of the social features 
of the American democracy. 

First, there is the remarkable want of reverence for human life, 
which seems to be wide-spread in the nation. Crimes of violence in - 
the United States have often a character of cold-blooded levity 
which show that the standard has sunk back almost to that of 
rude medieval ages. A Ljieutenant-Governor of a State, the 
official guardian of its laws, shoots the editor of a newspaper at 
sight because he is displeased with some criticisms the latter had 
made on his administration. And he shows the utmost indifference 
when informed that his victim is dying. The paper reporting the 
incident remarked at the time that Tillman would probably be ac- 
quitted, as ‘‘it is difficult to convict a white man of standing in 
Carolina of murder, if he has had any provocation.’’ Acquitted he 
was, sure enough. Three Chicago youths go about shooting men 
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as recklessly as they would rabbits and for some time with impunity. 
When captured they tell the story of their crimes with a cool com- 
placency. One of them, speaking of their last bloody scrimmage 
with the detectives who captured them, remarked with pride on the 
accuracy of his shooting, ‘‘I hit whatever I could see of him.’”’ Yet 
these boys did not come from the slums or the criminal classes of 
society. On the contrary, one of the young ruffans had a mother 
who devoted her time to rescue work amongst the poor. Their 
names showed foreign extraction, German or Austrian and Polish. 

Another case reported by the papers a week or so ago is that of 
two students of the Normal School of Oswego, who, as they were 
returning home in the evening, fired six shots into the young 
women’s boarding house, which is kept in connection with the school, 
just missing some of the sleeping students. The provocation could 
hardly have been otherwise than trivial, and the criminals belong 
to a class which in other countries usually shows more self control. 

I take these cases because there is in each of them something 
which exhibits the peculiar character of American crime, its callous 
levity and the apparent inadequacy of its motive. The criminal who 
murders to escape with his booty, the Neapolitan or Sicilian who 
uses his knife in an access of rage or jealousy, the drunken Durham 
miner who kills a comrade in a quarrel belong to a class from which 
such things may be expected, but there is something ethnologically 
new in American crime. 

In its more ordinary forms, the murderous instinct is terribly 
strong and very common. Labour Unions on strike think nothing 
of killing ‘‘a scab.’’ The criminal can hardly be arrested, even 
though the charge is not penal, without danger from his revolver. 
On the other hand the militiaman and the detective make a very free 
use of fire-arms when in service. 

Then, apart from crimes of violence, there is the general absence 
of respect for law in ordinary matters of life. A witty American 
has said that in the States laws are made to please one half of the 
people and broken to please the other half. ‘The majesty of the law 
in fact is assaulted on all sides. The trusts, the great railroads and 
industries buy it, and the municipalities, the legislators, the senators, 
and sometimes even the judges sell it. In some cities the police 
have at times been more of a terror to the ordinary citizen than to 
the criminal. In Toledo, Ohio, a governing board decided not to 
recognize any prosecutions for thefts of coal during the coal famine. 
It was a hard case no doubt, but only an American board would have 
thought of meeting it by making theft legal. Perhaps, generally 
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speaking, the ethical sentiment of the American is a little lax as 
regards crimes of fraud, theft, etc., if there is anything at all palliat- 
ing in the case. The sense of standard, of principle and the need of 
maintaining it, is not strong in the American in any form, and to 
the average American it seems an approved kind of humanitar- 
janism to be easy on many kinds of malefactors. ‘‘ Give the poor 
devil another chance,’’ he says. I think it sometimes costs a life or 
two more and swells the list of crime in the nation, but sometimes 
also, no doubt, the poor devil takes that other chance. It is a char- 
acteristic trait of the American, this form of humanity, and is related 
both to what is best and to what is worst in him. 

A gross form of this national disrespect for law is the munici- 
pal corruption of the great cities. Its peculiar character is that it is 
almost undisguised and wholly unashamed of itself. It is, as one 
might expect, intimately connected with the growth of the great 
business corporations on the one hand, and with the working of the 
political machine on the other, and it is generally in more or less close 
alliance with a disreputable and criminal class. ‘The great corpora- 
tions, the railroads and business men generally were quick to see 
the use that they could make of municipal corruption, and now, 
such is the general condition of America, they seem to prefer it to 
anything else they could get. Their common saying is, they ‘‘can 
do business” with it. Mr. Lincoln Steffens, writing about Pittsburg 


in the May number of McClure’s magazine, says: 

“In St. Louis the business man boodled tor his street. In Pittsburg 
he went to Magee,* and I have heard such a man praise Chris ‘because 
when I called on him his outer office was filled with waiting politicians, 
but he knew I was a business man and in a hurry; he called me in first, 
and he gave me the street (7.¢., (he street between two blocks of buildings 
belonging to one owner), without any fuss. I tell you it was a sad day for 
Pittsburg when Chris Magee died.’ This business man, the typical 
merchant everywhere, cares no more for his city’s interest than the 
politician does, and there is more light on American political corruption 
in such a speech than in the most sensational exposure of details. The 
business men of Pittsburg paid for their little favours in ‘contributions 
to the campaign fund,’ plus the loss of their self-respect, of the liberty of 
the citizens generally, and (this may appeal to their mean souls) in 
higher taxes.” 

Everybody has read Mr. Steffens’ exposures of municipal cor- 
ruption in the great cities of America, but the general public does 
not seem to be greatly stirred about it. The cities themselves seem 
to be unable to cleanse their Augean stables. Pittsburg broke 


through one ring only to find another around it. ‘‘ Pittsburg,’’ 





*Christopher L. Magee, once boss of the municipal ring in Pittsburg. 
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writes Mr. Steffens, ‘‘is a type of the city that has tried to be free 
and failed.’’ 

The fact is, the moral sense of the average American has been 
both blunted and confused by long contact with the political machine. 
There is no more striking proof of this than the genial humanity, 
that characteristic American trait, which seems to exist along with 
the most shameless fraudulency in the same man, and the way in 
which the one quality is accepted as a complete condonation of the 
other by the ordinary American. Mr. Steffens tells us that Pitts- 
burgers would denounce the ring and recount its frauds to him, but 
when he asked, what kind of a man Chris Magee, its leader, was ? 
they would reply, ‘‘Chris? Chris is one of the best men God 
ever made.’’ 

Reformers will find this problem a hard one to attack. - All the 
revelations of municipal corruption which have been made public 
have not roused New York sufficiently to prevent the re-election of 
the Tammany ring as its rulers. The Corporation director, the city 
official, the saloon keeper and the tough alike prefer them. A 
director of one of the great city companies and a republican said to 
an American friend of mine during the last election, ‘‘I am bound to 
vote for Seth Low but I hope Tammany will win.’’ And we must 
remember that Tammany’s victory is not that of a corruption which 
conceals and denies itself, it is the victory of a corruption which is 
universally known and bold enough to take the mask off its face. 
What will the effect of its victory be on the other cities where the 
struggle against graft has begun, what on those where it has not yet 
been entered upon? Some are inclined to find an apology for this 
municipal corruption in Tammany’s munificent but hardly disinter- 
ested system of charitable relief for the poor; others see in the 
‘beautification’ of the cities., the equipment of parks, &c., which the 
rings encourage, a hopeful sign. But such things are a natural part 
of the system of the genial boss and his ring, as natural as the en. 
couragement given to art by the decadent despotisms of Italy in th 
17th and 18th centuries, as natural as Devery’s treats to his district 
in the shape of clam pic-nics. 

Of course there is many a sound part in the great republic. The 
corruption seems to be mainly that of the great business class and 
the politicians. But they are the most active elements in the nation- 
al life. The one gives its ethics to ambitious youth and the other 
works with widespread effect on the populace of the cities. The 
older and better standards of the learned professions, of higher liter- 
ature and art, and of the church have been quite overwhelmed. 
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Contemptuous violation of law, a peculiar callousness and reck- 
lessness in crime, political and municipal corruption; these are the 
plague spots where the evil comes to the surface. But to see the 
character of the disease you must look at the way of thinking about 
life which the average American has learned from the great business 
and political classes of his nation. Of course, when you wish to look 
at the average American’s way of thinking about life, you need not 
consult the works of Emerson. I have seen Emerson almost openly 
repudiated by competent authorities like Mrs. Rebecca Harding and 
New York Life. Nor would I think of taking the writings of Dr. 
Everett Hale asa guide. He is not sufficiently representative of the 
way of thinking which sends Mr. Platt to legislate for his country 
in the American senate, as the Avening Fost’s popular referendum 
abundantly proved. 

Nor on the other hand would I take Croker’s famous speech 
about the victory of ‘‘ the plain people,’’ when Tammany was re- 
turned to power some years ago, nor W.S. Devery’s harangues to 
his district in the choice idiom of the Bowery. I will take a good 
range between these extremes. Perhaps we might begin by looking 
at what I would call modern American proverbs. The proverbs and 
- current sayings of a uation are, as everybody knows, a good key to 
jts character and temper. And the modern American with his sharp 
wit is extremely prolific in sayings. Indeed he is our only proverb 
maker to-day. The other nations are living on their past in this re- 
spect or have gone out of the business. Look, for example, at the | 
fine collection of sayings in that popular American book, ‘“ Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son.’’ What book could you name 
that reflects the average American’s way of thinking or the creed 
which he carries into action better than that? Open any page of it 
and you get genis in the way of modern thought : 

‘* Does a college education pay? You bet it pays. Anything 
that trains a boy to think and to think quick, pays; anything that 
teaches a boy to get the answer before the other fellow gets through 
biting the pencil, pays.’’ 

‘‘The better trained brains are, the faster they find reasons for 
getting their salary raised.”’ 

From these sayings we miay learn clearly what we are expected 
to do, we college educators. 

Again: 

‘* Tact is the knack of being so agreeable yourself that no one 
can be disagreeable to you; of making inferiority feel like equality.’’ 

‘*The tactful man does not call Bill Jones a liar ; he says that 
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since Baron Munchausen no one has been so chuck full of bully 
reminiscences as Bill Jones ; and when that comes back to Bill, he is 
half tickled to death, because he doesn’t know that the higher criti- 
cism has hurt the Baron’s reputation.” 

‘‘Nobody ought to know but yourself what you think of Bill 
Jones.”’ 

‘*T don’t care how good old methods are, new ones are better, 
even if they’re only just as good.’’ 

Or take the following froin ‘‘ The Book-keeper ”’ : 

‘* Don’t imagine that you can bluff continually without having 
your bluff called.’’ 

‘*Making friends is as easy as making enemies, and much more 
profitable, even if it doesn’t come natural to you.” 

‘‘Remember that if you make an enemy in business he is likely 
to go out of his way to do you harm, more than the friends will go 
out of their way to help you.’’ 

‘‘Law is not always on the side of the right and justice is 
blind.’’ (z.e., Don’t go trusting to the justice of your cause, make 
it square with the captain of the district. ) 

‘*Don’t forget to make your employee miserable if he comes a 
minute late in the morning, even if it is due to having worked for 
you until midnight.’’ 

‘*Don’t forget that even if your employees are donkeys, a carrot 
will do more good than a club.’’ 

Or the following taken trom the current stock : 

We are only going through life once. (2.e., Damn the expense.) 

Give the under dog a chance. 

Duty is something the other fellow ought to do. 

‘‘ Every woman is happy as she feels pretty, and every man as 
he feels important.”’ 

You don’t count if you are in a minority. 

Keep up with the procession. 

There is a subtle irony in American wit, and a spiritual habit 
of self-depreciation which suggests that there are reserves some- 
where. But the value of the sayings I have quoted is that they 
form a pretty good compendium of the creed which the average 
American carries into action with him. They reflect his qualities 
fairly enough, his shrewd good-humored cynicism, his readiness to 
make any sacrifice for success, his discreet democratic complaisance 
towards any kind of evil or foolishness, his new democratic hypoc- 
risy aud his new democratic humanity. And the average American 
is the ruling influence in his country. It is for him that politicians 
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make speeches aud popular authors write their books. I do not see, 
for example, that the later stories of Mr. Howells are very different 
from these proverbs in tone or in their way of representing life. 
What a charming ironic flavour there is in 42 Open-Eyed Conspiracy, 
that idyll of Saratoga life. The fine moral languor of the American 
husband’s talk, the keen, bustling, insatiable interest of the 
American matron in her chance acquaintances, and the curious, hard, 
opaque superficiality of the young woman deceptively clothed in the 
charm of girlhood and beauty, all that is most cleverly and bril- 
liantly done. If you don’t feel the brisk vapidity of life as it is lived 
at an American summer resort, life without any reserves, any back- 
ground of past or future, of tradition or ideal to repose on, it is not 
Mr. Howell’s fault. It is hardly the democratic literature which 
poor Walt Whitman had the vision of in those splendid Democratic 
Vistas of his, but it is the literature of the average American, and 
the highest and cleverest of its kind. 

Or look at the manner in which Capt. Hobson of the U.S. 
Navy, at one time almost a national hero, writes about his country. 
Capt. Hobson, like Mr. Carnegie and most Americans, has only one 
measure for greatness or possible greatness, and that is magnitude 
in some material form. All that is needed to determine what nation 
will be greatest is a statistician and a surveyor. His demonstration 
of American greatness is clear and succinct. ‘‘ The average Ameri- 
can,’’ he says, ‘‘man for man is from 2 to 5 times as vigorous as the 
average HKuropean. The average American eats about twice as 
much strong food as the average Englishman, who is the best fed 
man in Europe.” Why on this principle the beef-eating English- 
man did not manage in ten centuries of fighting to knock out the 
oatmeal fed Scot is inexplicable. ‘‘In the United States,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘about two and a half times as much is spent fer capita for 
education as is spent in England and Germany.’’ He does not en- 
ter into any valuation of results however. ‘‘There are in the United 
States nearly 100,000 more members of the international organization, 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, than there are in all the 
rest of the world combined.’’ What is this designed to prove, one 
might ask? That America is more christian, more religious than 
the rest of the world? But Capt. Hobson hurries on: ‘‘The 
American navy,’’ we are told, ‘‘achieved a mathematical maximum 
of fighting efficiency at Santiago, compassing the total destruction of 
the enemy without any loss to the victor.’’ That is certainly a 
happy way of regarding a decisive superiority of strength and equip- 
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ment. ‘‘The American navy,’’ he continues, “alone of all the navies 
of the earth, has never known defeat.’’ 

Is this kind of reasoning the result of a purely technical and 
practical education, with all literary and humanistic culture omit- 
ted? Even then we might expect it to be a little more scientific 
and complete in its accumulation of data. I would proffer the fol- 
lowing, for example, as a humble contribution to the next edition 
of this essay on ‘America, the Mistress of the Seas.’’ 

The « verage American eats more strong meat than is good for 
him, and, man for man, is from two to five times as dyspeptic as 
the average German or Englishman. 

The average American is from two to five times more indis- 
posed for physical exertion than the average German or Englishman. 

There are 100,000 more political corruptionists in America than 
in all Germany and England. (That, of course, is an excellent 
per contra to the Y.M.C.A. item.) There are a 100,000 more wind- 
bags, and more wind in them. There are more deaths from rail- 
way accidents in America, presumably caused by recklessness and 
thoughtlessness, in one year than in England in thirty years. 
Within the last 20 years, there have been nearly three times as 
many divorces in the States as in all Europe. 

These propositions might easily be added to. Perhaps, after all, 
this economic inductive method might lead to something, if we 
could ever make it complete. 

Of course individual freakishness is no fair test of a nation’s 
way of thinking. But there is something in Capt. Hobson’s strain 
which is too common in the average American. The way in which 
he measures things does not differ very much from the way in 
which that celebrated American, Mr. Carnegie, measures them. 
Mr. Carnegie has the same tendency to use economic data inad- 
equately, he has the same tendency to worship material magni- 
tudes in the case of Russia and the United States, only he chooses 
to combine it, not with admiration of the fighting power, but with 
an abstract humanitarianism which sees in the autocrat of the Rus- 
sias aud Finland the apostle of peace, one who has ‘“‘ pronounced 
the coming banishment of earth’s most revolting spectacle—human 
war, the killing of man by man,’ one, along with Nicholas I and 
President Roosevelt, of ‘‘the supreme benefactors of man.’’ I 
have not the slightest doubt that the evils incident to the Russian 
autocracy, the horrors of the forwarding prisons at Timuen and 
Tomsk, the massacres of the Kishineff Jews, the exile of the 
Dukhobortsy, the oppression of the Finns, are personally as repug- 
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nant to the Czar as they would be to Mr. Carnegie. I have no 
doubt the Czar’s recent refusal to admit any modification of auto- 
cratic government in his wide dominion is politically expedient. 
But it is awkward to have to blend all these things, for which the 
Czar is responsible, with our conception of one of ‘‘the supreme bene- 
factors of mankind.” And I fear the Czar's neglect to summon the 
Hague Court of Arbitration to judge between Russia and Japan in 
the matter of Corea means a considerable limitation on the praise 
awarded him for having banished ‘‘ earth's most revolting spectacle 
—human war, the killing of man by man.” ‘Truly all is well, 
since all grows better,’’ Mr. Carnegie concludes in his last New 
Year’s greeting to his countrymen, ‘‘man marches upward.’’ On. 
an aeroplane, I suppose. 

Mr. Carnegie, I see, was addressing a meeting of the Edu- 
cational Alliance in New York the other day. He told them 
that ‘‘it was better to read the lives of decent men than to read 
the classics, as the men of the classics were not always decent.”’ 
What a way to speak of the uses of classical literature, and 
at a meeting of educationists too! This prophet of our era 
spoke in quite a patronizing way to the gathering, in virtue of his 
three hundred millions of U. S. steel bonds no doubt, quite en gvand 
seigneur, and as a high authority on the subject of education. - But 
he evidently had not the faintest idea of some essential elements of 
education; no idea, for example, how much this generation, no less 
than every generation while it exists, relies on the past, on what is 
best in the thought and tradition of the past, Greek and mediaeval 
as wellas Hebrew, to steady and guide it. Without a knowledge of 
that past, how difficult it would be to discern any rational orbit in 
humanity’s voyage through the Infinite, each generation reeling 
forward in the darkness, with nothing but the prepossessions and 
prejudices of its own brief experience to guide it, its own tempor- 
ary and often foolish watchwords, and its exaggerated notion of its 
own doings. Some years ago, when in Scotland, I read an address 
which Mr. Carnegie delivered at that time to the students at St. 
Andrew’s University. It had a good deal of the business shrewd- 
ness and some of the epigrammatic wit which is so common in 
America. Amongst the maxims it contained was one which stands 
out in my memory most clearly as expressing the spirit of the 
speaker and his teaching, and which I am sure Mr. Carnegie would 
deliver with great impressiveness. It was, ‘' Put all your eggs in 
one basket,—and watch that basket.’ Condensed wisdom and bright 
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effuence of a sage’s life! It ought to be put into Greek and added 
to the seven wise sayings. 

Evidently Mr. Carnegie thinks the other side of education is 
quite sufficiently attended to by going to church and taking part 
perhaps in some Evangelical organization, and joining the Prohihi- 
tion Association. What an intimate acquaintance with our educa- 
tional needs for a patron of the Educational Alliance! The busy 
practical men of our age are naturally not much alive to its intellec- 
tual absurdities, but I think the performances of the sage and in 
part the maker of Pittsburg,—‘‘hell with the lid on,’’ Mr. Steffens 
describes it—are a fair match for anything in the Ep/stolae Obscur- 
orum Virorum. 

There is the overgrowth of a type here which has impoverished 
the rest of the national life. The leading business man of fifty years 
ago in England or France was generally a well-bred gentleman. He 
was of weight in the counsels of the nation and he knewit. But 
unless he happened to be something also of a scholar and was really 
able to understand the records of the past, he did not pretend to 
judge it from reading about it in a general history or encyclopaedia. 
He did not fancy he could be an authority on education, on the pro- 
gress of the human race and the value of this or that civilization, 
with a knowledge that did not really extend beyond the life of his 
own century. He had sense enough to know that to be successful 
in pig-iron or building ships did not necessarily qualify him for that. 
But this new type of business man has become a monstrosity in the 
States and is sucking out the higher intellectual life of the nation. 
I am not advocating his abolition; that would be useless. But I say, 
if he is going*to govern us, he must learn to educate himself better 
for that purpose. 

On the whole the immense influence of the business man, with 
his principle of ‘‘ All that is new is good”’ and his utilitarian views of 
education, may have been a considerable factor in producing some 
of the worst phenomena in the American democracy. In Canada 
the standard seems to be better in this respect. The address which 
Mr. White gave the other day at the Canadian Club and the recent 
developments in McGill University are evidence of a better appre- 
ciation of the higher humanistic elements in education. After all it 
is that side of education which helps us to understand the spiritual 
forces which work in the world, and trains our sense of reverence 
for life and our respect for law. The mere logic of the thing, the 
abstract psychology which is so plentifully supplied to American 
youth by such publications as Zhe Virtues and their Reasons, will 
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not doit. Outside of religious conviction which seems to be grow- 
ing fainter in its old forms, only the humanistic training which puts 
the mind in genial, true and enjoyable contact with the long struggle 
of humanity as recorded in its literature and art will do it. 

What was the nature of the influence, I would ask, which made 
the graduating class of Yale last year select Napoleon Bonaparte as 
their ‘‘ideal historical character.’’ All the ethical teaching of the 
ages and sages from Solomon to Emerson, have evidently passed 
lightly over these graduating gentlemen of Yale. One may have a 
profound respect for Napoleon’s genius without setting him up as 
‘‘the ideal historical character.’’ He was the incarnation of ruthless 
ambition, a pure type of Nietschze’s Uebermensch, despising men and 
using them as contemptuously as he used their conceptions of truth 
and justice. But the Yale students’ choice of an ideal character 
represents correctly enough the average American’s worship of 
success, however attained. What the students proclaimed to the 
world was, ‘‘Here is the way to doit.’’ Only Napoleons and 
Caesars and Alexanders don’t proclaim their methods so early. At 
that age they were all reading Homer, who is not quite a worshipper 
of success. 

The American people have shown in their past wonderful power 
of reaction, wonderful energy in saving the situation when it be- 
came critical, but perhaps it is not good for a nation to be living in 
the idea that there is nothing in the universe that could hurt it, that 
God himself has no weapon that could punish a great American 
democracy. Not but what we hear a warning voice now and then. 
Dr. Arthur MacDonald, specialist of the U.S. Bureau of Education 
n his last report to Congress, dwelt on ‘‘the great increase, relative 
to population, in crime, suicide and other forms of abnormality”’ 
that has taken place in the last thirty years, and ventures to hint at 
the possibility of decadence. But national decadence can hardly be 
thought of in connection with such a mass of mental vigour and 
practical power as is represented by the American people. If there 
is any decadence or social dissolution it will only be that of a ruling 
commercial and political class which has failed to understand or ful- 
fil its duties as a governing element, and has nothing to preach to 
the people but a gospel of getting rich, a gospel which can never be 
applicable to more than a thousandth part of them. 

It is not difficult to see some of the general causes which are 
working with deteriorating effect on the public life of the American 
people. I have already glanced at them, in other parts of this 
article. One cause certainly is the defective type of education given 
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to many American youths. ‘The tendency to eliminate that literary 
and humanistic element in education which is mainly meant to teach 
-reverence for life and respect for law, and put the mind in some real 
contact with the moral wisdom of the past, is a fatal error. No age 
can live safely by its own faith and its own experience in this re- 
spect, as ours is trying todo. Instead of a proper training teach- 
ing them the best wisdom and noblest human effort of the past and 
thus giving them reverence for life, they often receive some ineffec- 
tual substitute, mechanical literary analysis, cheap generalized 
histories, books of popular psychology like ‘‘ The Virtues and their 
Reasons,’’ formal instruction in modern novel methods, or some 
nostrum of pedagogic theory. What is left of a truly humanizing 
education is often still further diminished by being subordinated to 
philological study on one side or to practical ends of declama- 
tion and composition on the other. The excessive concentration in 
some schools on practical and technical lines of education also in- 
creases tuis defect. The Mosely Commission reports that in some 
technical schools in America, the boys seemed to have lost the power 
of abstract thought. They could grasp the relations of concrete 
phenomena, but they had no interest in and no capacity for under- 
standing speech in relation to higher moral phenomena. More sim- 
ply, they had never had any real literary training, at their mother‘s 
knee or anywhere else. That part of their education will come, I 
suppose, when they begin to read Hearst’s moral editorials in the 
New York Evening Journal. If they are very good, and live long 
enough, they may rise to the editorials in Zhe Evening Post. Onthe 
same principle, also, I am very far from agreeing with an opinion 
expressed by one member of the Mosely commission, the Rev. 
Father Finley, who thought American girls were educated out of a 

aste for the plain duties of home life by receiving too much literary 
culture which after all, he said, was not more than a veneering in 
scholarship. 1 doubt the fact. In my observation it is the temp- 
tation of society, the determination to have ‘‘a good time,”’ that makes 
the woman of this continent neglect her domestic duties, when she 
does neglect them, and not any form of education. ‘' Veneering’’ 
or not, the American girl needs all the culture she can get to help 
her in understanding and mastering that bewildering and varied en- 
vironment in which she lives. Her taste for culture and her capacity 
for it are amongst the saving elements in American life. The re- 
verend father’s views of feminine education are probably moulded 
more on what he knows of the conditions of life in Belfast or Cork 
or Skibbereen, than on what he knows of Pittsburg and Chicago. 
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Another cause which has a deteriorating influence on the public 
life of America is that the influence of the American business man 
has been strony enough to set up success in making money as the 
popular test of a man’s ability and worth. Even if the type of 
education were better, you cannot educate children effectively in one 
view of life, while their parents and nearly everybody around thein 
are following another. It was only the other day that an American 
senator, speaking at a public meeting, made a plain profession of 
his belief that the real test of a mau was his success in making 
money. A prominent Philadelphia banker, Mr. Dwight M. Lowery, 
speaking at a banker’s association last week, told his hearers, aud 
incidentally the public, that ‘‘the accumulation of wealth is the 
first condition and prerequisite in the development of sound kuow- 
ledge, polite culture and pure religion.’’ It would take some time 
to analyse the vague generality of that statement and distinguish 
between the truth and untruth it contains. But could anything be 
more ill-advised, more callous, than to preach this worship of wealth, 
this doctrine of money getting as the great test of worth and the 
great source of all good, to the millions of American working-men 
who will never have more than they need for a bare existence ? 
Would it not be more rational to preach a gospel of true education, 
such an education of the American working-man as would place him 
in the matter of intellectual and esthetic enjoyment of life on a level 
with the highest professional classes, I think such a gospel, com- 
bined with sufficient improvement in the working man’s condi- 
tion, might be a practical one. At any rate that is the only ideal 
you ever can hope to bring within reach of the working millions. 
To preach the other is sheer insanity. 

A defective type of education and a materialistic standard of lite, 
these will go a long way to account for the decay of public morality in 
the United States. But there is also another cause which at least co- 
operates. This is the alienism in the country, which is at once an 
honour and an embarrassment to it. Discipline, respect for law, 
reverence, belong partly to the long established traditions of national 
life, to the nation’s pride in its past, to its acceptance of national 
ideals and of the teaching of the great men, statesmen, poets, 
thinkers, it has produced in the past. But what can you expect 
irom the average Scandinavian in Minneapolis, or the German in 
St. Louis and Chicago, or the Irishman in New York? At home 
he would have been in all probability a very different man, reverenc- 
ing consciously or unconsciously the traditions of his past, exhibiting a 
tender regard for his country’s honour, and resisting corruption to 
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that extent at least. Ziegenheimism in St. Louis, Deveryism in 
New York, they would never show themselves in dear old Frank- 
furt or on the quays of Cork. One must notice that nearly 
every name that is prominent in reform, or in any individual 
or collective attempt tou resist public corruption, is a genuine English 
one, or perhaps, belonging to descendants of that old Dutch 
community of Manhattan, whose traditions in America are as 
old as those of the English. After all the American assim- 
ilation of foreign elements is far from complete at present, 
and it will not be much helped by a concentration of the national 
energies on practical and technical education to the neglect of the 
older literary element. Every kind of education is useful, every 
kind may be taught, if you like, in the schools and universities. 
Scientific education is in some respects a better training of the brain 
power than literary education. But it can never take its place. 

We in Canada owe much to that great American democracy. It 
taught Europe to respect what is good in our standards and our 
ways. It broke the mountain barriers of aristocratic prejudice and 
arrogance for us. We should be fools, and worse, to have anything 
but sentiments of gratitude and friendship for our neighbours to 
the South. But we need not lay on ourselves the burden of their 
problems. We have in our dual nationality distinct and in some re- 
spects superior lines of sound traditions and national discipline. It is 
true they seem to remain hopelessly apart. Yet we in English speak- 
ing Canada would be much the better if we could have some of that 
French respect for intellectual culture brought to operate as a real 
influence on us, and they in French speaking Canada, or at any rate 
some of their leaders, might still be improved by a stronger infusion 
of British sobriety and calm acceptance of facts. I know not whether 
the fault is more in our characteristic British positivism and narrow- 
ness ; or in the rather oppressive effervescence of men like M. Bour- 
assa; or in some shyness In the attitude of Catholicism; but that free 
and sympathetic current of ideas which should pass between us, 
certainly does not exist. And I do not see that our politicians or 
our universities or our journalists are doing anything to help us in 
this respect. The sentiment of Canadian nationality bas certainly 
grown stronger in the last twenty years, but it remains still, curious- 
ly dual, that of ‘‘a common lodging-house ’’ in Carlyle’s phrase. Let 
us try and make it at least that of a common school. 


JAMES CAPPON. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
I. 
AN EXPERIMENT UNDER UNIQUE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


HERE is an important experiment in Physics, first performed 
by Rowland at Berlin in 1876, which proves that a body charg- 
ed with electricity and moved rapidly affects a magnetic needle mm the 
same way as an electric current flowing through awire. This is the 
experiment to which Clerk Maxwell referred when in answer to 
Professor Tait’s query, 
“Will mounted ebonite disk 
On smooth unyielding bearing, 
When turned about with motion brisk 
(Nor excitation sparing), 
Affect the primitive repose 
Of plus and minus in a wire, 
So that while either downward flows, 
The other upward shall aspire ?” 


he wrote before answering the question, 


‘‘The mounted disk of ebonite 
Has whirled before, nor whirled in vain ; 
Rowland of Troy, that doughty knight, 
Connection currents did obtain 
In such a disk, of power to wheedle 
From its loved North the subtle needle.” 


This experiment is important because it completes the proof of 
the identity of frictional and voltaic elecricity and also because it 
verifies some of the fundamental hypotheses of the mathematical 
theory ot elecricity. But it is at the same time very difficult. The 
effect to be observed is small and likely to be masked by disturbing 
causes unless these are carefully eliminated, and some other experi- 
menters have been unable to observe it. For this reason many phy- 
sicists doubted the validity of Rowland’s proof. Their doubts were 
strengthened when in 1901 M. Victor Crémieu published at Paris 
the results of an elaborate experiment in which he had been unable 
to obtain any magnetic effect from a moving charged body although 
his apparatus was much more sensitive than Rowland’s. Under 
Rowland’s direction Mr. Harold Pender repeated the experiment at 
Johns Hopkins’ University in 1901 and 1902 with further improve- 
ments in apparatus. He completely verified Rowland’s observa- 
tions. Thus two observers with equally sensitive instruments but 
using slightly different methods obtained contradictory results. 
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In the hope of settling this point and also of finding the reason 
for the different results obtained, M. Poincaré suggested that these 
two experimenters meet and attack the problem together. In Janu- 
ary last Mr. Pender took his apparatus to Paris where he and M. 
Crémieu together set up their instruments in the laboratory of M. 
Bouty at the Sorbonne. Each was able to verify the other’s experi- 
ment and together they investigated each point of difference in their 
methods. Within three months they had satisfied themselves that 
the effect discovered by Rowland was real—that electricity carried 
on a moving body affects a magnet just as electricity flowing through 
a wire does—and had also found the reason for the difference bet ween 
the results previously obtained. 

All the experimenters who had observed the effect had used only 
air as an insulator ; while those who failed to observe it had, as an 
additional precaution, covered the metal plates of their apparatus 
with some solid insulator, usually caoutchouc. It was known that 
there were peculiarities about the behaviour of solid insulators which 
had never been explained, bit no reason was known why caoutchouc 
should affect this experiment otherwise than to prevent leakage of 
the charge. But investigations showed that the charges penetrated 
the insulator in such a way as to completely mask the effect sought. 
In fact the electrical properties of solid insulators require much 
investigation before they can be used safely in such experiments. 

The thanks of the scientific world are due to the institutions 
which rendered this collaboration possible ; the Carnegie Institution, 
the Johns Hopkins’ University, and the Institute of France. Per- 
haps this success may inspire a united examination of other disputed 





points. N. R.C. 
II. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES OF CoBALT-NICKEL ORES IN NEW 
ONTARIO. 


Late in the month of October, Mr. Thos. W. Gibson, Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Toronto, sent to Prof. W.G. Miller, Pro- 
vincial Geologist, a sample of mineral which he had obtained when 
visiting the Lake Temiskaming district in New Ontario. The 
sample proved to be a silver-bearing nickel-arsenic mineral called 
niccolite, Ni As. Prof. Miller was commissioned by Mr. Gibson to 
examine the discoveries in the district and report on them. He 
very kindly permitted the writer to accompany him on the trip for 
the purpose of obtaining samples for the new museum of the miner- 
alogical-geological department of the School of Mining in Kingston. 
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Fine specimens were secured making a valuable addition to the 
stock-in-trade of this department. 

A detailed description of these deposits has been written by 
Prof. Miller and published in the Engineering and Mining Journal 
of New York, in the December roth issue, but as that journal is not 
in the hands of many of the readers of the Quarterly, a description 
of the minerals, takeu largely from Prof. Miller’s report, may not be 
out of place here. These deposits are situated in unsurveyed terri- 
tory near the shores of a small crescent-shaped lake called by some 
Long Lake, by others Clear Lake. It is not shown on existing 
maps of this district but lies about 5 miles south of the thriving new 
village of Haileybury, which with the sister village of New Liskeard, 
is situated on the west shore of Lake Temiskaming near the north- 
ern end. 

The deposits may as yet be considered merely as ‘‘ prospects,’’ 
for very little development work has been done, owing to the fact 
that autumn was well advanced before the discoveries were made. 
Had the construction of the new government railway—the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario—not been undertaken, it is probable 
that these deposits would have remained an unknown asset of the 
Province for many a day. 

Four of these prospects which we may call the ‘‘La Rose,”’ 
‘‘Chambers,’’ ‘‘McKinley’’ and ‘Hebert”’ respectively lie from 
one-half to one mile south of the soutnern boundary of lots 8 and g 
in the first concession of the township of Bucke. 

The La -Rose prospect, reported to have been discovered by 
Frank La Rose, a blacksmith with one of the construction gangs on 
the railway, is situated at the edge of a swamp on the east side of 
the right-of-way about one quarter inile north of the end of Long 
Lake. It seems strange that this deposit was not observed by the 
Engineers as they were laving out the line, for the rocks in the 
vicinity are freely stained with the so-called ‘‘cobalt-bloom’’ a rose- 
pink hydrated arsenate of cobalt, which is a decomposition or oxi- 
dation product of one of the minerals in deposit and named erythrite 
by mineralogists. The minerals here found are mainly niccolite, Ni 
As, the ‘‘kupfernickel’”’ of the Germans, and native silver. The nic- 
colite has a peculiar color somewhat like that of tarnished bornite and 
recalling that of the recently discovered Richardite, a copper telluride 
from Colorado, but the mineral does not respond to the test for tel- 
lurium. Presumably the cobalt compound smaltite Co Ass also oc- 
curs here, although the ‘‘cobalt bloom’’ may come from the cobalt 
which replaces part of the nickel in the niccolite. In places the ore 
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shows the beautiful green stain, the so-called ‘nickel bloom,’’ anna- 
bergite, a hydrated arsenate of nickel, occuring as a decomposition 
product of the niccolite. Prof. Miller reports also the presence of 
arsenolite, the oxide of arsenic. 

The native silver occurs in wire-like or flake-like plates or mass- 
es interpenetrating the niccolite and particularly the calcite gangue 
material, so that it is ouly with the greatest difficulty that pieces of 
the ore can be broken off by means of the sledge-hammer. Thick 
plates or masses of native silver occur, in one of which the presence 
of the interesting mineral dapcrasite, or antimonial silver Ag: Sb., 
was determined. This interesting compound was formerly found in 
the ore at Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 

In addition to the above mentioned minerals in this deposit, 
there is another occuring in the form of silver-white to steel-gray 
nodules in the calcite and also as a layer on the niccolite. A speci- 
fic gravity determination made by Prof. R. W. Brock gave the num- 
ber 6.9, which is higher than that for smaltite. A qualitative an- 
alysis shows the presence of silver, antimony, arsenic, nickel and co- 
balt. Further work on this mineral will be necessary before it can 
be definitely determined. 

The ‘‘Chambers’’ prospect lies about one half mile south-west, 
of the ‘‘La Rose’’ prospect, on the steep hillside east of Long Lake 
at a height of about 70 feet above the level of the lake, which has 
been lowered five feet by a trench dug at the northern end. The 
ore here occurs in a distinctly vein-like form, about 14 inches wide, 
with an almost vertical dip and a south-easterly strike. As the re- 
sult of three shots put 1n while we were at the locality, it was shown 
that the vein extends for at least 300 feet. The slate wall rock in 
the vicinity of the vein freely shows the pink ‘‘cobalt bloom’’ and 
in some of the ‘‘vugs”’ brilliant silver-white crystals were found, 
which when measured on the reflecting goniometer showed the forms 
octahedron and cube. The mineral present is mainly smaltite cobalt 
diarsenide, but as this mineral seldom if ever occurs alone—the re- 
lated nickel compound Ni As. chloanthite occuring with it in isom- 
orphous mixture—uo doubt that is the case here too. When solid 
masses of the steel-gray mineral were broken, the green ‘‘nickel 
bloom’’ was plainly visible. At the time of our visit the result of an 
analysis made by a Toronto analyst was received. The percentages 
were as follows: cobalt, 16.8; nickel, 7; iron, 6.3; arsenic, 6.9; 
rock matter, 0.9. After my return to Kingston, Dr. J. Waddell of 
the School of Mining, made a quantitative analysis of a selected 
sample of fresh material. The following percentages are the result: 
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cobalt and nickel, 21.70; arsenic, 63.55; iron, 8.89; sulphur, 5.38 ; 
insoluble matter, 0.60. The peculiarity about this deposit is the 
absence of silver and autimony. Here and there, in the steel gray 
mass, portions having a bronze yellow color were observed. A 
qualitative analysis of this material gave copper, lead, arsenic, iron 
and sulphur with mere traces of nickel and cobalt. Careful tests 
failed to show the presence of antimony, bismuth or zinc, hence pre- 
sumably none of the ‘‘fahlous”’’ is present. The presence of Cobaltite 
Co As S has not been detected. The ‘“McKinley’’ prospect is situated 
about one half mile south-west of the ‘‘Chambers’’ prospect at the 
southern end of Long Lake and almost at the water level. Prof. 
Miller reports that the minerals are similar to those inthe ‘‘La Rose’’ 
prospect. 

The ‘‘ Hebert”? prospect lies about one-half mile south-east of 
the McKinley prospect. It consists of a well-defined vein of an 
average width of about 8 inches cutting perpendicularly an almost 
sheer cliff of banded slate rock about 70 feet high. This vein in the 
dark greenish-black rock resembles those shown in text-books on 
geology. The ore of the vein has been weathered and leached out 
to a depth of several feet in places, so that it was impossible to get 
samples of the fresh undecomposed vein matter, but no doubt it 
consists of the same material as is found in the ‘‘ La Rose’’ prospect. 
The pink ‘‘cobalt bloom’’ is much in evidence, and native silver in 
large flakes, plates and leaves, interpenetrate the decomposed mater- 
ial forming a more or less sponge-like mass. At the base of the 
cliff, curled flakes of native silver that had fallen from the sides of 
the vein, were picked up. 

These Haileybury deposits in composition resemble those long 
worked at Annaberg and Schneeberg in Saxony, but now probably 
pretty well exhausted since processes for treating such ores have 
long been perfected and it will not be necessary to do any experi- 
menting on the Canadian material. Nickel minerals occur elsewhere 
in Canada, at Sudbury where niccolite, gersdorffite, millerite and 
pentlandite in small quantities have been found, at Silver Islet and 
Michipicoten Island, Lake Superior, at Calumet Island in the Otta- 
wa River and as recently reported, at Cheticamp, C. B., with an 
immense deposit of copper ore. 

The Long Lake deposits lie 90 miles northeast of Sudbury. 
There does not seem to be evidence of any connection between the 
deposits at the two places. In the former case the country rock is 
a slate conglomerate which is shown by a petrographical examina- 
tion to be of volcanic origin and the veins are doubtless of aqueous 
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origin. In the latter case the country rock is norite—a variety of 
gabbro and the irregular deposits are generally supposed to be of 
igneous origin. As to the commercial aspect of these deposits, the 
situation is favorable. Long Lake lies 1oo miles north of North 
Bay station on the C. P. R. and 222 miles from Toronto by the G. 
T. R. The ore from the ‘‘Chambers’’ prospect could be loaded on 
cars by means of overhead cable at small cost with little handling. 
In these ores not one but several of the constituents are of commer- 
cial value. Of the silver it is unnecessary to speak. The consump- 
tion of nickel is increasing rapidly. The chief use of the metal isin 
the preparation of armour plate and in the manufacture of steel rails 
which are found to give much better satisfaction than those of ordinary 
composition on curves and where traffic is heavy. It is probable too 
nickel will replace tin to a considerable extent in plating articles for 
domestic use. The metal sells at from 45 to 60 cents per pound. 
It will thus be seen that an ore carrying only 7 per cent. of this 
metal is of great economic value. But as is shown by one of the 
analyses quoted above, the average ore carries about 16 per cent. of 
the closely related metal-cobalt, which in refined state is worth 
about three dollars per pound. Such a percentage means about 
$960 per ton. Many gold ores, which carry three dollars worth or 
less of the precious metal per ton are worked at a handsome profit. 
Average iron ore sells for not more than three or four dollars per 
ton. It will thus be seen that this is a high ore value. Cobalt is 
sold chiefly as the oxide which is used in the manufacture of colored 
glass and in the coloring of pottery. The chief producer of cobalt 
ore at the present time is New Caledonia, a French penal colony in 
the Southern Pacific. The ore in that colony, which is of a much 
lower grade than that described above, is shipped to Europe for 
treatment. 

These Haileybury veins are the best ‘‘poor man’s’’ deposits 
that have been found in Ontario since the early days of the Lake 
Superior silver district, when from Silver Islet, with a land surface 
of 80 feet in diameter, silver to the value of three and a half millions 
was produced between the years 1868 and 1884. 

A few car loads of these cobalt, nickel, arsenic, silver ores would 
make an ordinary individual independent for life. A block of ore 
from the ‘‘Chambers’’ deposit, two feet long, two feet wide, one and 
one half feet thick, weighs one ton. 

Wm. NICOL. 








THE INSTALLATION ADDRESS OF 
PRINCIPAL GORDON. 


Mr. Chancellor, Members of Convocation, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


ERMIT me to acknowledge with keen appreciation the honour 
conferred upon me in this formal installation to the principal- 
ship of Queen’s University. I cannot stand here on this occasion 
without thinking of him who last occupied this position, and to 
whom this University is indebted more than to any individual. 
During these past few months I have at every turn, found evidence 
of Principal Grant’s untiring and watchful devotion to Queen’s, 
of his intense interest in all that concerned her welfare, of his inspir- 
ation and guidanice in all departments of her life, and*my experience 
thus far has convinced me how difficult and well nigh impossible it 
is for another to carry all the burden which he laid down. Only 
through the kind co-operation of the Trustees and Senate can I hope 
to discharge with any efficiency the duties of this office. 

When I came to Queen’s a few months ago I had an opportun- 
ity of addressing the Council, and I took occasion to speak of the 
requirements of a modern University and of the efforts that Queen’s 
had made to meet these present day demands. Increasing acquaint- 
ance with the work assures me that there are features in the type 
which this University presents and in the ideals which it seeks to 
realize, that are specially fitted to make it of increasing value to the 
country. 

Most of the Universities in Canada, as in other countries, were 
founded and nursed by the church, partly to prepare men for the 
Christian ministry, but, along with that, to furnish also the educa- 
tion required for other learned professions. A small number have 
owed their origin to the action of governments or to the beneficence 
of individuals. The model was usually taken from the mother 
country, some adopting the idea of a residential college, but the 
great majority following the lines of the Scottish and continental 
universities. The circumstances and needs of the country, how- 
ever, called forth some variety of effort and of type in adapting the 
old plans to the new conditions. The national resources had to be 
developed; lines of industry and activity must be opened up; there 
could be no atmosphere of learned leisure about the colleges; the 
traditional kind of training seemed rather antiquated ; the univer- 
sities must be brought up to date. The old list of professions might 
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still be provided for, as they were all still required by society. The 
sins and sorrows and sufferings of men still called for the services 
of the lawyer, the clergyman, the doctor; but learning was required 
in other callings also. Engineering was added to the list ; and, if 
technical training was required for the engineer, why not for others? 
And so the universities began to reach out along various lines, to 
make provision for training educated leaders in the different walks 
of life. “There seems to be no special reason for restricting the num- 
ber or the variety of technical schools that may thus be attached to 
a University, none save the means to equip and maintainthem. But 
each University has tried with more or less fidelity and success to 
keep alive the love of learning for its own sake, and to provide some 
general training, some broad and liberal culture, as the basis on 
which to build the technical instruction of the specialist. 

Yet, while a general likeness may %e found in our Universities, 
the influences at work upon them from within and from without 
have developed some variety of type. It might be that founders, 
whether church or government or individual, chose some distinctive 
line along which the college life should run, or it might be that lack 
of means forced some of them to seek assistance from those who im- 
posed some new conditions. Each of them has had to struggle for 
support, some with more success than others, beaten here but vic- 
torious there, now forced to abandon one position, now able to 
strengthen another. Hence it comes that in the course of time each 
makes for itself a character of its own, emphasizing some features 
that tend to give it a distinct individuality. The University is not 
a mere aggregate of individuals, a collection of professors and 
students ; it is a unit combining and vivifying many parts, a living 
organism building itself up by degrees in a more or less strenuous 
life. Ifthe number of students becomes excessive, the danger is that 
unity is weakened ; that the professors and students are not brought 
into close enough relations; that the personal influence is less keenly 
felt ; that the distinctive life or spirit of the University throbs with 
a feebler pulse through all the members. And, as with the individ- 
ual, so with the University, it is this inner life that counts, the 
inherent energy, the quickening spirit that takes the support it 
receives as the healthy body takes its food, transmuting it into living 
particles and making it the means for achieving lofty purposes. 

It is in this, perhaps, more than in anything else that Universi- 
ties differ. It is here that, even with similar origin and similar sur- 
roundings, there comes out a variety of type, due to all that moulds 
and tones the inner life, affected by the stamp of the professors and 
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by the stamp of the students, and by ideals cherished, it may be by 
the founders, or fostered, at any rate, by successive generations. It 
is this inner life that marks off one University from another, more 
than mere outward buildings or financial resources or numbers in 
attendance; and, from whatever source the revenue has been 
provided, it is this animating spirit of the University that gives it 
its distinctive and characteristic influence. You may not be able to 
define it in words, any more than you can describe the personality of 
the man who has had the largest influence upon your life ; but you 
recognize it; and, by whatever means students may have been drawn 
to a University, this inner, quickening spirit continues to be a 
marked and abiding influence in their after life. 

It is well, indeed, that there is this variety of type. Not only 
does it meet an existing variety of taste, but it prevents the deaden- 
ing effect of uniformity. Were all our Universities cast in the 
same mould, the result must inevitably tend to narrowness. Our 
educated men must be trained to look at all questions, social, com- 
mercial, political, religious, from much the same point of view, for- 
getting that other standpoints are always possible, and to hold 
opinions that might neither demand nor display any inquiry of 
their own. 

Now, Queen’s seems to have her own type, her own individual- 
ity, and stands for a kind of training and influence that calls torth in 
a marked degree the loyal attachment of her graduates. There are 
certain ideals that this University has cherished, that it has more or 
less clearly tried to realize, and with which its very life seems to be 
identified. There is here an educational ideal. Founded upon the 
model of the Scottish Universities, it was the aim of Queen’s from 
the first to provide a good, all-round education, selecting for this the 
old familiar subjects, classics, mathematics, philosophy, and physical 
science. Whatever special training man may seek to fit him for his 
life-work, he should possess some broad and liberal culture before 
taking a technical course, if he would avoid becoming a mere narrow 
specialist. The idea of education is to develop the man, to quicken 
his desire for knowledge, to strengthen his moral and intellectual 
faculties, to give him a wider outlook, a fuller sympathy with truth 
and beauty and goodness, to broaden his horizon by making him 
familiar with the best thoughts of the best thinkers, to train his 
judgment so that he may form just and well-balanced opinions, to 
start him along lines of eternal progress, not only pointing out the 
way but giving him some helpful impulse. There will, no doubt, 
be difference of opinion as to the course best suited to give this all- 
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round development. The studies that prevail in some quarters to- 
day have been handed down for centuries in European Universities. 
But other subjects have forced their way into recognition in the 
modern University, not only on the score of utility, as furnishing a 
kind of knowledge of direct material benefit, but also for the sake of 
the mental discipline they afford. ‘The physical sciences may be 
means of culture, of mental and moral training, as well as of direct 
utility in bread-winning. Our own English literature has become a 
field as rich and fertile as that of any other language. The inter- 
course of nations has made commercial, political and financial ques- 
tions of increasing momeut to the educated man. And so the field 
has widened, and, in recognition of this lengthening list of subjects, 
Queen’s has moved forward, enlarging her curriculum and extend- 
ing her benefits to extra-mural students, who may be unable to give 
personal attendance upon her classes. The provincial government 
has assisted the School of Mining which isin affiliation with Queen’s, 
so that our students can take advantage of the provision thus made 
for technical instruction in various lines of engineering. But the 
idea constantly maintained here is education before technical train- 
ing. Facilities are offered to induce the medical and the science 
students to take a literary course before, or along with, their profes- 
sional studies. We try to secure breadth of culture before special- 
izing, the well-developed man before the professional. 

Along with this, Queen’s has tried to maintain a spiritual ideal. 
In the fore-front of her royal charter it is stated that this University 
is ‘‘for the education of youths in the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, and for their instruction in the various branches of science 
and literature.’’ Perhaps the fact of church connection has made re- 
ligious education more easily practicable, for Queen’s has always 
been connected with the Presbyterian Church, although it certainly 
_ has not been restricted by church control. From the first the claims 
of religion have been recognized. ‘The faculty of theology has always 
been an integral part of the University, but there is no religious test 
as to any of the professors except those in theology, and there has 
never been any religious test applied to students. The classes have 
always been open to all, irrespective of creed. But the presence ot 
theological professors as members of the Senate and of theological 
students in college societies and in intimate relation with undergrad- 
uates, has exerted a most wholesome influence upon the life of the 
University. Men of all shades of Christian opinion have met in 
friendliest intercourse in the class-rooms and associations of Queen’s, 
and so, it is not too much tosay, there has grown up here a religious 
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ideal, aiming at what is Christian without being sectarian, drawing 
from one source, reverence for the past, from another, love of beauty 
and order, from another, the “enthusiasm of humanity,’’ from 
another, devotion to sound doctrine, trying to secure the absence of 
denominationalism or rather the union of what is best in all denomi- 
nations. 

Iam very far from thinking that the term ‘‘godless’’ should 
be applied to those of our colleges that have no church connection. 
We are a Christian people, possessing a Christian civilization, with 
society largely controlled by Christian influences, and among all our 
teachers, from the kindergarten to the University, there are many 
who are enthusiastic in different forms of religious activity. At the 
same time it must be admitted, that in our general educational 
system there is not a sufficient recognition of the needs of our re- 
ligious nature. The windows of our being look out upon the things 
unseen and eternal as well as upon those that are seen and temporal. 
There should be a spiritual side to all education. We have too often 
been content with mere pagan ideals, still mastered by the influence 
ot Greece and Rome, but, even if these ideals were pure and lofty as 
those of Socrates, they should not be held sufficient for a people on 
whom has risen the light of Christ. If we should build our morality 
upon a sure foundation it must be based on religion, and the Bible 
is, without question, the most potent moral and religious literature 
in the world. This stone which the builders have so often rejected 
deserves to be made the head of the corner. Other Universities may 
think they can afford to do without it; in Queen’s we cannot; and 
while we seek to make our students familiar with the best that has 
come to us from other ages and from other lands, we will not over- 
look our sacred scriptures, and the spiritual ideal of the University 
will, I trust, continue to be in the future as it has been in the past, 
framed by that Word that endureth forever. 

And further, Queen’s has tried to cherish a national ideal. 
Though maintaining a church connection, this University has hard- 
ly deserved to be called denominational ; certainly it has never been 
sectarian ; its outlook has been limited to no creed or party or pro- 
vince. ‘The man who but lately left the position into which I have 
just been installed, representcd the University when he stood, as 
few others of our generation have stood, for all that was broadest 
and best in our national life. So strongly, indeed, did Principal 
Grant insist upon the truly national character of Queen’s, taht he 
thought the church connection might be severed without loss to the 
University. It is most probable that this tie will be retained, but 
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this will not make Queen’s one whit less national in reality, national 
in the open door with which she welcomes all comers, national in 
the kind of education she tries to provide and in the breadth of ser- 
vice she tries to perform. And, alter all, however much we might 
desire to see our University renowned as a seat of learning or asa 
school of research, the test and touchstone by which it must be tried 
is the service it is rendering to the country. How far is Queen’s 
helping to purify and to uplift the life of the people? With what 
force and along how many lines does there radiate from this centre 
a vitalizing impulse for the improvement of the nation ? 

The number of college graduates in Canada to-day is much 
greater in proportion to the population than it was thirty years ago. 
What effect are they having upon public opinion and upon public 
morals? How much do they make their influence count for purity 
in our political life, for integrity in business, for clear thinking and 
for clean living in the communities within their reach? And the 
lady graduates; has their influence been felt in brightening the life 
of home and its neighbourhood, in bringing currents of elevating 
thoughts, like a ireshening breeze from the hilltops, into lives that 
would otherwise be stagnant and cheerless? Every University is a 
fouutain of power, equipping its students with mental resources, 
making them capable of higher kinds of work. But the value of 
power depends on the purpose to which it is applied. Intellect is 
as open to abuse as money. The responsibility that goes with great 
mental gifts is weightier than that which is attached to the rich 
man’s millions because they are capable of so much better service; 
and there is no class so dangerous to society as the well-educated 
criminal. We must therefore put into our schools and colleges what 
we want to bring into our public life, the purity, the honesty, the 
charity, the faith in God and duty that build up a people in trueand 
abiding worth. In Germany, where so large a proportion of men 
pass through the universities, they have a saying to the effect that, 
as the young men in the universities think to-day, so will the nation 
think to-morrow. To what extent are our students in Canada pre- 
paring to mould the opinions and life of the people to-morrow or 
next year or in the next decade? 

We grieve over the corruption that exists in our political life. 
The blame does not rest merely upon the men in parliament ; far 
from it; many of them are quite as anxious as any among us to have 
it otherwise. ‘The blame rests upon us all. Parliament is what we 
make it, a committee of our own chcosing to attend to the interests 
of the commonwealth, and the election of our representatives is just 
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one of the ways in which the life of the people expresses itself. But 
the question is, how shall this life of the people be purified? How 
shall the heart and conscience of the nation be touched, so that men 
shall recognize the responsibilities of freedom and self-government, 
and shall receive an impulse towards the nobler Christian virtues? 
Who shall be the seers and the pathfinders to lead the people out to 
a larger, better life, for ‘‘where there is no vision the people perish?’’ 

Earnest men and women are looking for the development of a 
richer manhood and womanhood. They turn to the home, to the 
church, to the public school, to the government. Have they not a 
right to turn to the universities, and to ask what these are doing for 
the improvement of the national life? None are more ready than 
our students to respond to lofty appeals, and to cherish noble ideals, 
none more anxious to form right opinions, none more honest or 
more loyal in their devotion to truth; but many of them become so 
absorbed with their studies in literature and in language, in philos- 
ophy and in science, that they miss the higher issues of a college 
course. Intent on beconng scholars, they fail to recognize that the 
university is a training school for citizens. Far more important 
than the acquisition of knowledge, or even than the development of 
mental faculty, is the building up of moral and spiritual fibre; and 
university life fails largely in its right effect upon the student unless 
by its varied influence, through contact with professors and fellow- 
students and the discharge of college duties, he becomes more firmly 
set in all that makes for truth and righteousness. 

The university exists to serve the nation; its worth is to be 
measured by the character and extent of this service, a service it 
should render through its graduates ; and for it, as for the individual, 
the true test of rank is, ‘‘'Whosoever ot you will be the chiefest will 
be servant of all.’’ It may be gratifying to point to increasing num- 
bers, to see the list of graduates lengthening year by year. But it 
is not more men that the country needs to receive trom the univer- 
sities so much as more man, more insight and wisdom to guide the 
opinion of the masses, more moral courage to be unflinchingly loyal 
to truth and so to leaven the life of the community, more sympathy 
with the ignorant and the toiling, to broaden their horizon and to 
brighten their lot with ‘‘thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars,’’ more of that spirit of helpful service which is the very 
essence of a Christian life. This should be the fruit of a Christian 
education, and a Christian university should try to give this to the 
nation. 
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We feel this all the more as we think of the development of our 
country, the vastness of its area, the variety of its resources, the 
increase of its trade and population. We are in danger through this 
very increase, unless our national life be sufficiently strong and pure 
to bear these accessories to our wealth and to our numbers, and we 
are entitled to look to our universities for wisdom and energy in 
directing the aims of the people, in keeping alive the recognition of 
something higher than mere material gains, and in shaping the des- 
tinies of the nation. Of course the ideal is beyond the achievement, 
as a man’s reach exceeds his grasp, but college years are preemin- 
ently time for glowing ideals; it is the duty of our later life to see 
that the vision splendid does not fade into the light of common day, 
but remains with us, an abiding hope and inspiration. 

If, Mr. Chancellor, I have at all correctly expressed the spirit 
of the University, in its educational, spiritual, and national ideals, 
then let me, in one closing word, appeal to the students of past 
years and to the students of to-day, to be true to these ideals, so 
that Queen’s may be eminent among our universities for the charac- 
ter and breadth of the service she renders to the nation, and that her 
sons and daughters may be members of that choir ‘‘whose music is 
the gladness of the world.’’ (Loud applause). 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


IR Wilfrid Laurier has lately raised the most interesting and im- 
portant question as to the right of Canada to make her own 
treaties. That this right would be claimed sooner or later was in- 
evitable, if Canada was to rise to the logical comple- 
tion of her liberty and responsibility as a self-govern- — 
ing unit within the British Empire. That the question was likely 
to be brought into practical politics through some outburst of indig- 
nation, just or unjust, against the mother country was as naturally 
to be feared as it was keenly to be deplored. But if the issue is now 
to go forward to an adequate solution, those interested in maintain- 
ing the integrity of the Empire and the liberty of its parts, will find 
cause for thankfulness that so vital a problem was not stirred to life 
over a more serious occasion for estrangement within the imperial 
circle. 

To some it will doubtless appear that to grant to any colony 
the essential elements of the treaty-making power must endanger 
the unity of the Empire. Yet an adequate study, both of our his- 
toric development and of our actual condition, will undoubtedly 
prove in the end that the unity of the Empire will be placed in a 
much safer position by the concession of this right. No nation 
having a claim to be regarded as civilized can be said to have 
reached its normal status, whose people are denied the full rights 
and duties of nationality. But these rights and duties cover the re- 
lations of peoples and governments to each other. In conducting 
our foreign relations the British Government, being neither om- 
niscient nor omnipotent, has doubtless made some mistakes, as all 
governments have in the case even of theirown most cherished in- 
terests. But that it has served us less effectively than our own 
government might have done, or that it has deliberately sacrificed 
Canadian interests in international matters, no honest or adequate 
study of history will show. Nevertheless, among Canadians it is 
commonly and, all things considered, not unnaturally held that 
the British Government has inadequately protected Canadian inter- 
ests of an international character. Moreover, it is quite certain, 
from the temper of the Canadian people and their lack of experi- 
ence in international dealings, that it is utterly impossible for the 
British Government ever to satisfy the expectations of Canada in 
international matters. In the natural course of our expansion our 
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foreign relations must multiply, and nothing short of the actual, 
responsible experience of the difficulties of international diplomacy 
will convince the Canadian people that the impossible cannot be at- 
tained where, as they see it, justice and sound argument are all on 
one side, and selfish prejudice and spurious reasoning all on the 
other. 

When Canada received responsible government it was not 
found to be the instrument of attaining to that political purity and 
efficiency which had been expected or promised. Indeed, even at 
the present day, if we give ear to the voice of party politics, it 
would go hard with Downing street if it could not give us better 
government than we have. Yet, with all our present ills, no one 
dreams of going back to the system of irresponsible government, 
however benevolent. Responsible government means the education 
which comes to a people through the necessity for working out its 
own political salvation, however imperfectly for a time it may do 
so. And if it cannot do so it has no right to be termed civilized. 
So in the matter of our international relations, whether our criticism 
of the negotiations of the British Government on our behalf be just 
or unjust, we are already hopelessly beyond the point of remaining 
satished with anything that Britain can do for us in this field. We 
have attained to such a stage as a people, that we require the right 
to negotiate our own treaties as the legitimate expression of 
national aspirations long since realized by our fellow subjects in 
Britain. We require it also as an indispensable factor in our politi- 
cal education, that we may learn at once our rights and privileges, 
and our duties and limitations, in the cosmopolitan society of the 
world at large. 

In claiming the right to negotiate our own treaties, however, 
we must not forget that we are part of the British Empire. The 
government of Britain, as the natural and historic leader of the Em- 
pire, feels in honour bound to support the colonial governments in 
their international relations, which are still constitutionally under 
her control. Hence it would be necessary before any treaty nego- 
tiated by Canada was ratified, to submit it to the British Govern- 
ment for its approval, and only when so approved could it be re- 
garded as involving the mother country in any obligation to assist 
Canada in maintaining its rights under thetreaty. Wecannot right- 
fully expect the mother country to unconditionally support or de- 
fend our rights under treaties of which she has not been given an 
Opportunity to approve or disapprove. Neither can we of necessity 
hold ourselves liable to be called upon to assist Britain in maintain- 
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ing treaties in whose making we have had no voice. It is idle to 
say that as part of the British Empire we share in the treaty-making 
power of the British Government. As Canadians we have no voice 
in the election, maintenance or deposition of any British Govern- 
ment, or in the determination of its foreign policy. Asa matter of 
courtesy we may be consulted in the case of treaties immediately af- 
fecting Canada, but we have no necessary right of initiation or ne- 
gotiation even in such treaties. The most ignorant elector in Britain 
has the right to pass upon any international measure of the govern- 
ment, including those affecting the colonies, while the most intelli- 
gent elector in Canada has no equivalent right to take part in any 
such matters. Or, to put it from another point of view, so long as 
a British subject remains iu Britain he is regarded as competent to 
pass practical judgment upon all international as well as imperial 
matters ; but should he migrate to Canada, or another of the colo- 
nies, he is no longer to be trusted with such powers, even as affects 
his own colony. There his voice is merely advisory, but unauthori- 
tative and irresponsible, and, consequently, inclined to be reckless. 
Thus as Canadians we lose that vital consciousness of having actual 
privileges and responsibilities in international affairs, so indispen- 
sable to cosmopolitan citizenship. But this consciousness alone can 
give us that larger and more temperate conception of national and 
social life, which is the legitimate accompaniment of modern civili- 
zation. If we are as a people capable of these larger duties, why 
should we not share in them? If we are not, we must duly recog- 
nize our limitations and diligently inquire what we must do to ac- 
quire this capacity. At present we are inclined to be ignorantly 
severe and unjust in our criticism of Britain’s international dealings 
on our behalf, while Britain, on the other hand, is inclined to treat 
the international relations of the Empire as her own peculiar pro- 
vince. On all sides, therefore, the question is brought sharply 
home to us, are we, or are we not, to have the full rights of British 
citizens ? 


Anxiously the business and financial world is still asking the 
question, are we at length on the eve of a severe depression? A 
The Economic YGF ago, in considering this same question, it was point- 
Mutlook: ed out that the chief danger which threatened was from 
excessive s peculation in the shares of over-capitalized undertakings. 
Otherwise the economic outlook for the year appeared hopeful. 
Even in the stock market there was not the same reason to fear the 
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disastrous effects of a panic, as would undoubtedly have been the 
case, in the face of such inflated values, in former times. The ex- 
tensive organization of credit and industry, of recent years, was 
expected to save the situation and to afford the means of regulating 
markets and values, so as to control the financial situation, to per- 
mit of adjustments, to meet declining values, and thus avert a panic. 
During the year that has passed this improved machinery has been 
put to a very severe test and has stood the strain remarkably well. 
There has been an enormous shrinkage of values during the past 
nine months, but the market has been so well controlled and sup- 
ported in its decline, that the prices of stocks have been carefully 
eased down from one stage to another, until comparatively safe 
levels have been reached, with the very minimum of financial panic 
and collapse. Not only have no sound enterprises suffered injury 
from without, as has been so common in former periods of contrac- 
tion, but even the most inflated schemes have been quietly and 
steadily reduced, some of them with a fair promise of ultimately 
vanishing in a mathematical point, with astonishingly little outward 
disturbance of the financial equilibrium. 

But some may wonder what becomes of the vanishing millions 
of wealth which this shrinkage implies. The hard prosaic fact is 
that it never was real wealth, but simply the shimmering sub- 
stance of things hoped for floating before the eye of speculation. 
But while the seductive mirage of wealth hovered over the arid 
sands of greed, those who understood the atmospheric conditions 
were clever enough to capitalize their own poverty and sell it to 
those who were foolish enough to buy. In this the only consola- 
tion is that most of those who were left with the vanishing mirage 
on their hands, had purchased in the hope of being able to dispose 
of it, at a handsome profit, to their fellow-men, before it began to 
dissolve. ‘Those who purchased for permanent investment may le- 
gitimately claim our sympathy, but the others have only themselves 
to blame, and the belated righteousness of their indignation at the 
original vendors of capitalized poverty, is sadly lacking in saintliness. 

However, in the industrial line there is every indication that, 
in a perfectly normal manner, a considerable slackening in recent 
activity isnow before us. The waning period of an unusual expansion 
embodied two chief factors. The one was due to the natural in- 
crease of employment and enterprise, accompanied by good returns, 
in connection with the resources of nature in America. The other, 
as an accompanying result, has been due to the extensive discount- 
ing of the future, through the large present application of capital, 
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as in railroad equipment, factory expansion, warehouse building, 
and all manner of civic and national expenditure, the returns upon 
which, however, are spread over many years tocome. Now a great 
deal of this investment may be perfectly legitimate expenditure, but 
the special incentive to it always coincides with the special expan- 
sion of everyday industry. This affords unusual employment for 
the community, which insures high wages, and that, in turn, means 
exceptional prosperity. But, though normal every-day industry 
may go steadily forward for an indefinite period, the special dis- 
counting of the future must soon slacken off. Thus the abnormal 
demand for railroad and factory equipment, for structural steel and 
other building materials, comes to be largely satisfied for a time. 
Business in these lines, therefore, must decrease, as also in the de- 
pendent branches of industry, and these conditions as a rule imply 
diminished employment and falling wages. But the lowering of 
wages means the lowering of the purchasing power of the com- 
munity, and that diffuses the stagnation of trade throughout the 
country. Asan increase in wages which cannot be maintained is 
the cause of the most wide-spread inflation, so an unnecessary de- 
crease in wages is the most serious occasion of depression. Since, 
then, industrial activity has of late been considerably above the nor- 
mal, a certain diminution of prosperity would appear to be inevi- 
table ; but with ordinary caution anything like a severe depression 
is quite unnecessary so long as the returns upon natural industry 
are fairly bountiful. Over these conditions man has only a limited 
control. The politician himself cannot do the work of nature, 
though he has much power to mar it. 
ADAM SHORTT. 


THE PROPOSED PROVINCIAL BOARD FOR TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES. 


At a recent meeting of the special committee of the Educational 
Board it was resolved by a majority vote that the examination of 
candidates for specialists’ certificates should be conducted by a pro- 
vincial board at Toronto. This might seem on the surface of it to 
be a reasonable demand. In reality, as farasits operation will ex- 
tend, it is the most serious blow ever dealt at the effiiciency of 
University teaching in Canada. The Board would be mainly appoint- 
ed from Toronto University and would therefore constitute practically 
a system of outside examination forall the other universities engaged 
in the work of preparing specialists. Everybody now recognizes the 
cramping and indeed fatal effect which the system of external ex- 
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amination has on the teacher. It destroys the higher energy and 
originality in him and compels him to do the work of a crammer. 
We must remember also that the specialist courses are not taken by 
teachers alone; they are also general courses, open to the ordinary 
student and rather popular with him. Again, the logical consequence 
would be the establishment of such examining boards in every prov- 
ince of the Dominion. Why should not other provinces ‘‘protect’’ 
themselves as well as Ontario? No university would be able to 
equip teachers except for one province. The only possible form of 
an examining board would be a Dominion Board, impartially chosen 
from the whole country. That would be difficult to form without 
taking away some of our best university teachers from their proper 
work, or putting men on as examiners who make their first acquaint- 
ance with the texts prescribed when they come to examine on them. 
At its very best the Board could not but exercise the pernicious 
influence on teaching, especially on the literary and humanistic side, 
which is inseparable from the system of external examination. 

The occasion of this extraordinary resolution seems to have 
been the application of McGill University to have its graduates ad- 
mitted as teachers in Ontario on specialist courses similar to those of 
‘the Ontario universities. The resolution is a veiled form of ‘‘pro- 
tection’’ for a particular university, and introduces a principle of 
provincialism in education which is an injury to the national life 
and will have a deteriorating effect on our educational system. 

The special committee that passed this resolution consists of five 
gentlemen selected by the Minister of Education. The majority by 
whom it was carried consisted of President Loudon, Chancellor Bur- 
wash and Dr. Clark of Trinity, now federated with Toronto Uni- 
versity. I should have thought Dr. Clark at any rate would have 
known the intolerable experience of the Welsh universities as long 
as they had to work for the examining board of London University, 
and would have saved us from the chance of such a fate. The re- 
solution is besides in open contradiction with the policy of the Edu- 
cation Department which of recent years has been denouncing the 
evils of external examination and abolishing it in the schools. The 
new Education Bill proposes to do away with it entirely. Have we 
a Minister of Education who understands these matters or cares a jot 
about them? Or is Ontario at present in educational matters a ship 
driving rudderless over the seas? 
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RECIPROCITY AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 


This is an old question in Canada, although the circumstances 
have greatly changed since it used to be the subject of debate half a 
century ago. At that time the Free Trade movement in Great 
Britain had brought about the withdrawal of preferential duties in 
favour of the colonies. This created a commiercial depression in 
Canada which led to a movement for union with the States even on 
the part of men deeply attached to British institutions. The Recip- 
rocity Treaty of 1854 between Canada and the States relieved the 
situation. In 1866 that treaty was withdrawn by the American 
Government on the general grounds that it was of more value to 
Canada than to the States and that the Canadian taxation of Ameri- 
can manufactures was inconsistent with its spirit. The result was a 
new depression of Canadian trade, especially alter the McKinley bill 
imposing prohibitory duties on our natural products. Attempts con- 
tinued to be made both by the Conservative and Liberal parties to 
devise a scheme of reciprocal trade, but the general result was that 
no satisfactory arrangements could be made with the States, which 
did not imply entrance into a form of commercial union with them 
and discrimination against Great Britain. And to many that seem- 
ed to be the straight road to annexation. Nevertheless in these times 
of depression, not a few in both parties, but perhaps especially in the 
Liberal party, were prepared to buy Reciprocity even at this price, 
so convinced were they that some stimulus was required for the 
commerce of Canada. In a speech which Sir Richard Cartwright 
made at Ingersoll in 1887, he said, ‘‘I am as averse as any man can 
be to annexation, or to resign our political independence, but I can- 
not shut my eyes to the facts. We have greatly misused our ad- 
vantages. We have been most foolish and most wasteful in our ex- 
penditures. We have no means of satisfying the just demands of 
large portions of the Dominion except through such an arrangement 
as commercial union.. There is a risk, and I cannot overlook it. But 
it is a choice of risks.” ..The public utterances of Mr. Laurier, who 
had just then succeeded Mr. Blake in the leadership of the Liberel 
party, were more hesitating. He was not ready, he said, to declare 
that commercial union was an acceptable idea, or that it should be 
adopted at the present moment. He even expressed himself in 
favour of commercial union within the Empire and declared that this 
idea would eventually triumph. But all the same the movement in 
favour of unrestricted reciprocity was growing within the party. 
Mr. Laurier, Mr. Mowat and Mr. Mackenzie were not pre- 
pared to admit that there was danger in unrestricted reciprocity to 
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Canadian nationality or British connection. Sir Richard 
Cartwright believed there was risk but was prepared to accept the 
risk. And there were men like Mr. Edward Farrer, who were pure 
aunexationists and secretly working at schemes by which Canada 
might be forced into political union with the States. But the truth 
is that in these national movements it matters little with what senti- 
ments, or opinions, or professions you enter upon aroad ; what chief- 
ly matters is where it leads to; you will find yourself at the end some 
day. ‘There was one of the Liberal statemen, and one of the ablest 
of them, who had no doubt where the policy of unrestricted recipro- 
city led to. This was Mr. Blake. In his historic letter to the West 
Durham convention, he pointed out that reciprocity, to be feasible, 
involved assimilation of the tariffs between the two countries, dis- 
crimination against Great Britain and an eventual commercial de- 
pendency on the United States which could only end in_ political 
union. It should only be entered upon, he said, if the country was 
prepared for political union. He afterwards added in a letter to the 
Globe that he did not think political union with the States was by 
any means “‘our ideal, or as yet our inevitable future.” Mr. Blake 
found himself in a difficult position. ‘He had no hope, as he explain- 
ed, that Great Britain would ever again impose differential duties in 
favour of the colonies ; educated as he was to regard Free Trade as 
a Gospel, he could hardly wish that Great Britain should do so; yet 
he believed commercial union with one or the other was a condition 
of Canada’s material prosperity. He saw no hope of the one and he 
would not barter Canadian nationality for the other. He gave his 
country and his party the warning which he thought it his duty to 
give them, and then retired trom an arena in which the claims of 
duty and interest, of party and nationality and loyalty, had some- 
how got hopelessly at variance with each other. He was one of the 
many victims to England’s rigid system of Free Trade, none the less 
a victim that he was a voluntary and a magnanimous one. 

It might seem as if events since that time have rather justified 
Mr. Blake’s estimate of his own position at least than otherwise. 
Since that time both the Conservative and the Liberal parties have 
had Commissioners negotiating at Washington for reciprocal trade 
arrangements, but as yet without success. But in other respects 
the exigencies of the situation have been greatly modified in a way 
which Mr. Blake did not expect. The sentiment of Canadian nation- 
ality is stronger than it was then and is more capable of resisting 
absorption. The great market which Britain now furnishes for Can- 
adian dairy and agricultural products has made the Canadian farmer 
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prosperous. And the Canadian manufacturers are more unwilling 
than ever to face the competition of the gigantic modern American 
industries on equal terms. There is at once less need of reciprocity 
and less danger in it, in any restricted form of it, at least, for Can- 
adian nationality. No doubt under certain reciprocal arrangements 
for mining products and lumber, American syndicates would soon 
be at work on our ores, and some American lumber men would be 
mightily facilitated in their trade. But are the States with their 
present tendency to continental control and expansion any more 
likely to give us any rorm of reciprocity except that which will even- 
tually at least lead to Canada’s dependence on them in trade and 
fiscal matters. Anything which does that, or anything which im- 
plies assimilation of the tariffs and discrimination against Britain is 
the beginning of the road to annexation. And it is questionable if 
anything less would satisfy American sentiment, however agreeable 
it might be to certain trade interests there. 

But the greatest change in the situation is that which has been 
brought about by Mr. Chamberlain's success in advocating the idea 
of a Preferential tariff within the Empire. Commercial union with 
Great Britain is becoming a possible alternative for Commercial 
union with the States. Its immediate commercial advantages may 
not beso great, but it leaves our nationality unendangered. Johnnie 
Canuck will not, after swaggering his brief hour on the world stage, 
be clapped away likethe Pict and the Oscan into the museum of 
abortive nationalities. It leaves us to work out our own problenis, 
political, social and economic, in perhaps a slower but perhaps also a 
safer and more profitable way. 





Sir WILFRID LAURIER’S LIBERALISM. 


It is perhaps not very easy for Canadians of British race to get 
a clear impression of Sir Wilfrid’s policy in its fundamental aims and 
aspects. When he is speaking to them on great questions, the issues 
which he raises have to be such as they are already interested in, such 
as they are familiar with, but these issues may have a very different 
aspect to the population of Quebec province. He is in something 
the same position when he is addressing a gathering of French Can- 
adians on constitutional questions. The orb of his thought, of his 
policy, is never wholly visible to his audience. The ground upon 
which he acts is often revealed only in some superficial apologetic 
form. There is a reserve which belongs to his position as a real 
leader of both nationalities in Canada, perhaps the first that has been 
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so. The reticence of the Canadian government in connection with 
the Colonial Conference was marked, and it is hardly less marked on 
the question of Imperial Preference. 

This reticence may not be a bad thiny for the work itself. This 
is an age of puffing and advertising. But it is still quite true that 
the best work is that which is done in quiet sincerity for the work's 
own sake. But there is a certain public inconvenience in this retic- 
ence which is only modified by the confidence which Sir Wilfrid and 
some of the men at his side may inspire even in a Conservative. 

Mr. Willison’s recently published history of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and the Liberal party comes very opportunely to help us to under- 
stand the character of the man who is guiding our destinies at this 
moment. Mr. Willison contributes directly to this by his calm and 
sympathetic appreciation of Sir Wilfrid’s character. . But he contri- 
butes even more by bringing together in a convenient form the 
speeches and documents which throw most light on the Premier’s 
aims and deals. At the end of his book he prints, for example, the 
famous address given by Sir Wilfrid to the Canadian Club of Quebec 
in 1877. In that address Sir Wilfrid gives an exposition of Liberal- 
ism which shows truly enough what Liberalism once was to the 
world. Liberalism was the removal of the abuses which we have in- 
herited from a past state of society. Liberalism was the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life for a greater number of men, /’accession 
dun plus grand nombre a une vie plus facile. ‘Je suis de ceux,’ he 
continues, ‘‘guz pensent que partout, dans les choses humaines, i ya des 
abus a reformer, de nouveaux horizons a ouvrtr, de nouvelles forces a 
developer.’’ The grand types of this Liberalism, he told his audience, 
were the English Liberals of the first half of the roth century, Fox, 
Grey, Brougham, Russell, Jeffrey, O’Connell. And this creed was 
all the dearer to him, because, as he told his hearers, it was the 
guarantee of their liberties as those of a minority. And we may 
suppose it was all the dearer to him because he knew there was an 
education in it which the people of Quebec stood in need of. To 
teach French Canadians this idea of a sane constitutional Liberalism, 
distinct from that fierce anti-clerical and revolutionary Liberalism 
which was then the common type amongst the Latin races. and to 
win at least the sufferance of the church for it, in its political as- 
pect, has been one of the tasks of his life, and as far as I can judge 
it has been successfully accomplished. But we must remember that 
even now Sir Louis Fréchette’s poem to ‘‘Liberty’’ has a meaning for 
French ears which has long ceased to be vital for English ones. 

In imperial politics the principle of differentiation, of decentra- 
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lisation, of local autonomy, which was almost the one guide of the 
great English Liberals, was naturally welcome to Sir Wilfrid. It 
was the guarantee of political freedom within the empire, the guar- 
dian of colonial liberties. 

Liberalism was an inspiring creed as long as that particular 
class of constitutional abuses existed which a parliamentary statute 
can reform. Rotten boroughs were done away with, working men 
obtained the franchise, the colonies became self-governing as soon 
as could reasonably be expected, when you cousider that they were 
homes which the mother-land had but lately conquered for her sons 
at great risk to herself and expenditure of blood and treasure. 

That was the British Liberalism that won Sir Wilfred’s love 
forty years ago, or more, as soon as he was able to distinguish it 
from French Rougeism. At that time Mr. Gladstone was its 
greatest representative in England. He was the pure incarnation 
of the reforming and centrifugal principles. He swept away the abuses 
of the past, the Anglo-Irish establishment, the army purchase system, 
the absolute power of landlordism, &c. He was the greatest releaser 
of a time which stood in need of a great releaser. He understood 
little else. It is curious to compare Sir Wilfrid’s description and 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone, quoted by Mr. Willison, with the por- 
trait of the British statesman by the great painter, Franz von Len- 
bach. Sir Wilfrid’s eloquent description is an epitome of all the 
virtues and abilities ; he is describing vaguely and at a distance an 
elemental liberating force whose operation he admires, and he is 
ready to endow it with every virtue. The painter says nothing, 
but oh! he paints. That too conscious pride and mastery in the 
poise of the head, that fine full eye staring into infinitude and filled 
with nothing, nothing but the intoxication of the owner’s own will, 
that is Gladstone in his latest years as the greatest of modern por- 
trait painters saw him. Franz’s description means the same thing 
as Carlyle’s, but marks a later stage. 

Of course the time came when the reforming axe of Liberalism 
found less aud less sure material to work upon. The constitutional 
field was almost cleared. Any further work there meant something 
in the direction of constructive socialism. The Radical attack on 
the House of Lords failed. In Imperial politics, too, Gladstone had 
reached the danger point in the way of decentralization. His own 
party felt there was danger in his Home Rule proposals for Ireland. 
Even in Scotland they were accepted with great doubt and reluct- 
ance. ‘The ablest statesman in the Liberal party left it on that issue. 
Rosebery was with difficulty kept within it. In his Transvaal 
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policy, after Majuba, Gladstone even passed the danger point and 
practically created a situation which nearly wrecked the empire. 

By this time the British nation had begun to feel that the pro- 
cess of destruction and differentiation, beneficial as it might have 
been, had gone far enough in the meantime. You cannot zo on that 
process alone for ever. Some new process of inteyration is needed or 
you will be left with no unity that has any strength. The old con- 
stitutional class of abuses, those which were really felt to be griev- 
ances, had been swept away. A new class of abuses was arising out 
of those very liberties that had been attained. In our time the 
abuse is not in the form of rotten boroughs, but of rotten or caucus- 
ridden electorates. I would like to see a Reform party organized on 
this new basis. That abuse, however, to say the truth, has never 
been allowed to reach any dimensions in Britain. It was against all 
the power of the Liberal caucus, then practically unimpaired except 
by the retirement of a few prominent local Liberals here and there 
and for long with little or no help from the Conservative caucus, 
that Chamberlain maintained his fight against Gladstone’s Home 
Rule proposals. The late Mr. Schnadhorst, then organizer of the 
Liberal Associations, would have turned in his grave to learn that 
Chamberlain had captured his caucus, outside of the Birmingham 
district at least. Even now it is not to the power of the caucus and 
the peculiar pressure it brings to bear on the country that Chamber- 
lain is trusting, but to the education of public opinion. | 

The fact is the old reforming school of Liberalism in England 
had about done all the work it could agree within itselftodo. What 
remained for it was to recognize the new needs of the time in an- 
other direction. It was a time of empire building, of the growth of 
world powers, and required a wisely constructive and building hand. 
But the old leaders of the Liberal party in England had no genius 
in this direction. Every doctrine they had taught and every lesson 
they had learned for more than a generation had been one of decen- 
tralization, of the removal of ties not the construction of them. Of 
the three Liberal statesmen who showed most instinct in this direc- 
tion, one, Sir Charles Dilke, discredited himself with the nation ; one, 
Chamberlain, was forced to leave the party, and the last, Lord Rose- 
bery, has at length, I see, been not only muzzled but obliged to 
swallow his own convictions. 

Our Liberal statesmen in Canada have had a somewhat differ- 
ent training, even if the tendencies of some of them were the same. 
They have taken part in the constructive work of making a united 
Dominion. They are nearer the realities of the situation in Imperial 
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affairs and cannot so easily mistake them. Mr. Chamberlain’s pref- 
erential policy is one which is suggested at in Sir Wilfrid’s speech 
at Somerset in 1887 ; it is the policy which Mr. Blake in his letter ot 
1891 indicated as the only alternative (though he did not conceive 
it a possible one at that time) to commercial union with the States 
and the political absorption of Canada which he saw would follow. 
Sir Richard Cartwright in his last speech at Toronto seems to think 
that the conditions of the time require some such policy. 

Sir Wilfrid has been well trained in the difficult position of a 
French Canadian leader and educator of his people, no less than as a 
French Premier of Canada, to look at both sides of a question, even 
that which he least likes, and to take a comprehensive view of a 
situation. He seems in particular to have that calm faculty and 
sense of justice which distinguished the great school of Liberal states- 
men, whose pupil he is, in their dealings with national and racial 
tendencies different from their own. That spirit has played its part 
in maintaining the empire. It is one of the moral conditions of its 
existence. But in one section of the Liberal party it was too often 
the accompaniment of a spirit which was ready to let the empire go 
to pieces. Sir Wilfrid has some other characteristics of the old Lib- 
eral school, I think. His reverence for general humanitarian ideals 
makes him cold to those popular movements and enthusiasms which, 
however, are the actual positive forms in which a nation’s power of 
expansion and development shows itself. That impatient phrase of 
his about not being drawn into ‘'the vortex of militarism’ might 
have come from the lips of Charles Fox when the bells were ringing 
in London for the victory of the Nile. But it was hardly a genial 
appreciation of the situation. There is no fear of militarism in 
English speaking countries, unless militarism can be made a money- 
making business. 

These traits are no doubt deepened in him by the fact that he 
is of French origin. I wonder ,to how many of his colleagues he 
would care to speak of Lamennais and Lacordaire, or of those abor- 
tive attempts at Liberalism within the GallicChurch, and what help 
he could get from them in that field. How that tough old cavalier, 
Sir Charles, would like to catch him at any such work! Out would 
come the gallant, battered old claymore, and the cry would be, ‘*Too 
English for me,”’ or something in that line. I am a Conservative in 
politics, but I think a more candid style of tactics would be better 
for us now in Quebec. The strong side of our Anglo-Saxon civilis- 
ation here as elsewhere is its splendid practical energy and con- 
structive power. And these qualities are accompanied, too, by great 
political sobriety and wisdom, which make it possible for another 
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race to live along with us in comfort, but not perhaps in sympathy. 
We are too ignorant of their higher traditions, and care too little 
about them. We think it is enough to look at the practical political 
side of things. That is rather the weak side of our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization here, and we seem to be bent at present on making 
it weaker. What politician of British origin could the French 
Canadians accept and trust as a leader in the same way as we have 
accepted Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Who amongst our English speaking 
statesmen could go down to Quebec and speak with intelligent 
sympathy to the students of Laval? The mere growth of the West 
will not settle that problem satisfactorily. 

When we seek for Sir Wilfrid’s ideal of the future of Canada 
and its growth, we find it expressed somewhat guardedly and obscure- 
ly in a speech of his to the Acadians of Nova Scotia quoted by Mr. 
Willison at the conclusion of his history. It is an ideal of 
distinct provincial development as the best possible for us. ‘‘As 
long as I live,’’ he said, ‘‘as long as I have power to labour in the 
service of my country’, I shall repel the idea of changing the nature 
of its different elements. I want the marble to remain the marble. 
I want the granite to remain the granite..I want the steady Scotch- 
man to remain the Scotchman; I want the brainy Englishman to 
remain the Englishman,” &c.“ But the want which is deepest in 
him and speaks in all these other wants he does not express partic- 
ularly to his audience, he does not need to express it. It is the 
want of Quebec to remain French in its character and traditions, as 
it is now, French for ever. And it would be well for Ontario and 
British Canada generally to make it clear that they understand 
that want in an intelligent and sympathetic way, and accept it as 
part of the fixed tradition of this Dominion, as far as Quebec is con- 
cerned. Elsewhere the Scotchman, the Englishman and the Irish- 
man must in a generation or two melt into the Canadian. But that 
the French Canadian of Quebec should build up his old province in 
a way of his own means nothing which is necessarily hostile to the 
national growth of Canada or to the existence of the British Empire. 
Indeed as regards the latter, there is only one empire in the world 
in which that ideal of differentiated growth could realize itself in 
freedom and security, and that is the huge, heterogeneous, far- 
spread British Empire, a moral and morphological novelty which is 
apparently suited to these times. There is no such freedom any- 
where else. Its own citizens, Bourrassas and Devlins and Farrers 
may rail like Shimeis at it in the streets and plot its dismember- 
ment in its market-places, if they like. No British citizen, asa con- 
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stitutional writer elsewhere in these pages calmly remarks, need 
suffer for the expression of his opinions. I think the strength of 
the instinct which binds it together is closely connected with that 
fact. Sir Wilfrid saw its value long ago and sees its value now, 
especially for his own race, better than many British Canadians. 
But for that, it might only have been a cold magnanimity of sup- 
port which he could have given to the British Empire. We will let 
our Shimeis rail on then; they do not know it, but every offensive 
sentence they utter so freely is an involuntary tribute to the glory 
of the Empire. 





WILLISON’S LIFE OF SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 

One welcomes Mr. Willison’s history, because the survey of 
Sir Wilfrid’s life which one gets from it inspires confidence both in 
the character and the statesmanship of the Premier. It is a well 
written book, the style is sober and logical in its movenient, clear in 
jts texture and not without touches of colour at times. It presents 
in a very lucid manner the history of the great questions which have 
been the subject of political debate and conflict in Canada for the 
last fifty years. The author’s treatment of his subject is very com- 
pact, and orderly, that of a publicist who is confining himself to 
strictly political issues. It combines a clear view of the general poli- 
tical development of Canada with a perfect knowledge, as we might 
expect, of political and party tactics. All temptation to run into 
other matters, general surveys, economical or social analysis, or 
even parliamentary affairs, Mr. Willison puts resolutely aside, and 
the result is an exceedingly clear, interesting, and effective work. 
Its great merit is its ‘temperate and well balanced judgment of men 
and affairs. No doubt it inclines a little in favour of his subject, as 
is natural, but in general it is very persuasive. Iam afraid there is 
some truth in his way of representing the factics of the Conservative 
leaders, Sir John A. Macdonald and Sir Charles Tupper, as not 
quite so candid as those of Blake and Laurier in the past. But the 
play is not all played yet. One would like to know, for example, 
what the facts really are which justify Sir Wilfrid in coupling a 
demand for the treaty-making power with an expression of displeas- 
ure at the settlement of the Alaskan question. One would like to 
know also whether the inflammatory and offensive style of M. 
Bourrassa is to be considered as a part of the Liberal party’s tactics, 
oras a public purgation of them. But perhaps the true apologist 
of the Conservative party would have to take a wider sweep than 
Mr. Willison does. It had many sins, no doubt, but it had also 
much faith, and it is faith which does most for nations.—Quiza mul- 
tum amautil. | JAMES CAPPON. 
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EARLY VOYAGES ON THE UPPER 
ST. LAWRENCE. | 


Part IT. 


N a previous article under this title the first explorations and voy- 
ages on the River St. Lawrence between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario were dealt with. The narrative was brought down to 1668, 
when the first journey was made along the north shore of the lake as 
far as Kenté, where a mission to the Cayugas was _ established that 
year. The present article resumes the story of the navigation of the 
river from that time, dealing with the subsequent voyages, till the 
establishment of the first rezular post on the north shore at Catara- 
qui. In 1663 the administration of Canada was resumed by the 
French Crown under Louis XIV., and passed under the control of 
Colbert, the very able and enterprising minister of the French mon-' 
arch. Talon, another able and energetic administrator, was ap- 
pointed Intendant of Canada, and to him, in connection with the 
Governor de Courcelles, was committed the detailed supervision and 
development of the colony. He at once set himself to discover the 
whole range of its resources, actual and possible, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the unknown boundaries in the frozen North 
to the semi-tropical regions on the Gulf of Mexico. Writing to his 
chief, Colbert, in 1665, he dwells enthusiastically on the advantages 
of an alliance between God and the French king, the former for His 
glory, and the latter for his power, in extending their mutual sway 
over the vast possible dominions of Canada, which was to include 
almost the entire continent. The English, the natural enemies of 
God and man, were to be cooped up on the New England coast, 
while for the French the Hudson and St. Lawrence Rivers would 
afford a double outlet from the great interior to the ocean. New 
routes were to be opened up to the south and west by vast, half my- 
thical rivers, as yet known only from Indian traditions. Of these 
vast regions, the northern territories were rich in precious furs, and 
the more southern lands were capable of supplying quite as valuable 
provisions of various kinds. Talon was at the same time sending 
out parties to explore those regions of Lake Huron where extensive 
copper mines were said to exist, samples from which had been 
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brought down from time to time. To these glowing reports and 
projects Colbert replies, that the king approves of his sending out 
expeditions for the extension of his Canadian dominions, but hopes 
he has taken counsel of the Governor and the military authorities as 
to the possibility of retaining a firm hold upon such wide domains. 
Because it were better to hold a smaller region permanently than to 
over-run and annex “a vaster empire than has been” and afterwards 
find it necessary to abandon part of it, to the detriment of the King’s 
reputation and the dignity of the crown. That Colbert’s fears were 
well founded, the future was most conclusively to prove. However, 
for the time being he was fully reassured by the intendant. Writing 
to Governor de Courcelles in 1670, he urges him, among other 
things, to stimulate the fisheries and the marine trade, and to lend 
his assistance, with all the authority with which the king has invested 
him, to Sieur Talon in his explorations of the iron and copper mines 
of the colony, as well as of the timber suitable for the construction of 
ships. Talon himself, writing to the king the same year, reports 
that he has despatched persons of resolution who promise to pene- 
trate into the interior further than ever before. These adventurers 
are to keep journals in all instances, and reply, on their return, to the 
written instructions he had given them. He refers also to the 
threatened renewal of trouble with the Iroquois and their interfer- 
ence with the other Indians who have placed themselves under the 
protection of the French, and in whose territories the hostile Iroquois 
hunt the beaver and divert the trade from the French to the Eng- 
lish. He is therefore strongly of the opinion that a couple of posts 
should be established on Lake Ontario, one on the north and the 
other on the south shore. By means of these the Iroquois could be 
kept in check with about one hundred men and the further assistance 
of a smal! vessel, navigated by sails and oars, to patrol the lake. 
The amount of beaver which would be prevented from going to the 
English would more than meet the expense. The other disturbing 
element, besides the Iroquois, were the vagabond coureurs de bois, 
who demoralized the Indians and interfered with the regular trade of 
the country. He had therefore caused orders to be issued threaten- 
ing them with dire punishments in this world and the next, if they 
did not get married and settle down within fifteen days after the 
arrival of the vessels from France, bringing a cargo of girls to be 
disposed of as wives. Finally, referring to the new discoveries set 
on foot, he says that already Messieurs Dollier and Gallinée, priests 
of St. Sulpice and missionaries at Montreal, have travelled all over 
Lake Ontario, visiting unknown tribes. He sends the king a map 
which will show him the route which they have followed. 
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The narrative of this journey, which was undertaken in the 
years 1669-70, affords us an account of the first voyage up the St. 
Lawrence, after that to the Kenté mission in 1668. This narrative 
has been republished by the Ontario Historical Society, and a copy 
of the Gallinée map accompanies the volume. 

At the instance of M. de Queylus, head of the Sulpician order in 
Montreal, M. Dollier was preparing to go on a missionary exploring 
expedition to the Indians of the west. When his plans were 
made known to Governor de Courcelles he was requested to unite 
with M. de la Salle, in order that they might together make the jour- 
ney which La Salle had for some time been planning towards the 
great river called the Ohio. This river, he gathered from the In- 
dians, flowed to the west and finally fell into the sea. The Indians, 
with obliging courtesy, always gave an explorer who had treated 
them well the kind of information he wanted. With the ready 
assent of the Indians La Salle had persuaded himself that the sea in- 
to which the Ohio emptied was the Vermillion Sea, or Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Such a route, therefore, would at last furnish the long- 
sought highway to China and Japan, and La Salle’s discovery of it 
would make his fortune as an explorer. Gallinée says, in his dry 
way, that La Salle had managed to get the Governor interested in 
his project by a great number of fine speeches, of which he had no 
lack. Altogether, the proposed expedition made a great noise in the 
country. Sieur Pataulet, writing to Colbert in 1669, reports that the 
expedition of La Salle and Dollier had at length set off to discover 
the supposed passage which will open up communication with China 
and Japan. The expedition, he says, is very difficult and doubtful, 
but the beauty of it is that it will not cost the king a cent, and he 
piously adds, “ God grant that they may be successful.” 

Just before the expedition started the Sulpician priest Gallinée 
was sent along on account of his mathematical training and skill in 
topography. Moreover, the worthy Abbé de Queylus suspected 
that Le Salle, owing to his liability to be smitten with new projects 
at any moment, might go off on some wild goose chase of his own, 
leaving the missionaries in the lurch, which indeed, according to the 
narrative, actually happened. Gallinée, in such a case, was expected 
to guide the missionary section of the party out of the wilderness. 

The joint expedition, consisting of seven canoes, each with three 
men, left Montreal on the 6th of July, 1669, under the guidance of 
two canoes of Seneca Iroquois. These were the Indians from whom 
La Salle had managed to extract so many marvellous stories about 
the Ohio. The river was reported to flow through the territory of 
go many Indian tribes that there could not be more, and through 
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regions where the roebucks and wild cattle were so numerous that 
they were as thick as the woods. These marvels had inflamed La 
Salle’s spirit of adventure and hope of gain, and the vision of so 
many Indians to convert had equally excited the missionary zeal of 
Dollier. But, as indicated by the more matter-of-fact Gallinée, 
neither of them had any clear idea as to where they were going or 
how they were to get there. 

They managed to surmount the Lachine rapids, then named St. 
Louis, the day on which they left Montreal. The writer gives a 
very interesting and accurate account of the nature, construction 
and value of birch bark canoes, which, as he says, are only well made 
by the Algonquin-speaking tribes. The Iroquois make a very clumsy 
and poor canoe out of any kind of bark. What better description of 
canoeing could one find than the following: “ You do not row in 
these canoes as in a boat. In the latter the oar is attached to a row- 
lock on the boat’s side; but here you hold one hand near the blade of 
the oar and the other at the end of the handle and use it to push the 
water behind you without the oar touching the canoe in any way. 
Moreover, it is necessary in these canoes to remain all the time on 
your knees, or seated, taking care to preserve your balance well; for 
the vessels are so light that a weight of twenty pounds on one side 
more than the other is enough to overturn them, and so quickly that 
one scarcely has time to guard against it. They are so frail that to 
bear a little upon a stone, or to touch it a little clumsily, is sufficient 
to cause a hole, which can, however, be mended with resin.” 

“The convenience of these canoes is great in these streams full 
of cataracts or waterfalls and rapids through which it is impossible 
to take any boat. When you reach them you load canoe and bag- 
gage upon your shoulders and go overland until the navigation is 
good, and then you put your canoe back into the water and embark 
again. If God grants me the grace of returning to France I shall 
endeavour to take over one of these canoes to show it to those who 
have not seen them. I see no handiwork of the Indians that appears 
to me to merit the attention of Europeans except their canoes and 
their rackets for walking on the snow. There is no conveyance 
either better or swifter than that of the canoe; for four good canoe 
men will not be afraid to bet that they can pass in their canoe eight 
or ten rowers in the fastest launch that can be seen.” 

Their shelters for the night consisted of tents made of poles 
united at the top and spread out at the bottom, over which were 
placed thin sheets of birch bark which the Indians carried with them 
in convenient rolls. Culinary arrangements on a camping or explor- 
ing expedition are such, he says, as would lead to the burning of all 
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the cook books in the world. You simply bruise corn between | 
stones and boil it in water with a little fish or meat, if you happen to 
have any. Still he holds that such primitive and monotonous fare is 
neither palatable nor wholesome, and most of the party became ill on 
it in the course of a few weeks. 

The St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario route was described as 
very difficult as far as Otondiata, about forty leagues from Montreal. 
This place is commonly, and evidently here too, coincident with 
Grenadier Island; though other writers before and after this have 
given it different locations. This section of the route required them 
to be in the water most of the time dragging the canoes, the only 
good sailing being in Lakes St. Louis and St. Francis. The fishing 
at the beginning of the trip he represents as very good, espe- 
cially for cat-fish. Travellers and poor people can live on this very 
comfortably, for it can be eaten when cooked in water without any 
sauce, and it is full of oil, which makes very good seasoning for 
sagamite, the Indian corn porridge already referred to. As usual on 
all these early voyages, they found deer in Lake St. Francis and ob- 
tained a couple of moose. He describes them as large animals like 
mules which they resemble in shape, except that the moose has a 
cloven hoof, and on his head very large antlers, which he sheds every 
winter and which are flat like those of the fallow deer. Unfortu- 
nately for the travellers the warm weather and their inexperience in 
the life of the woods caused them to lose most of their venison. Yet 
he learned how the Indians preserved their meat. It is cut into very 
thin slices and spread upon a gridiron of switches raised about three 
feet from the ground. A fire is made under this and the meat is 
dried in the fire and smoke until it is as dry as a piece of wood. It is 
then put up in packages of thirty or forty pieces rolled in bark, and 
in this shape it will keep for five or six years. When it is wanted 
for food it is powdered between two stones and made into a broth, or 
more commonly boiled with Indian corn. Our party having lost 
their meat, and not travelling in the hunting season or often in good 
fishing regions, had nothing but corn and water for a month. At 
last, on the 2nd of August, they reached Lake Ontario, having taken 
nearly a month to come up from Montreal, which was indeed very 
slow progress. As in the case of all the other expeditions, except 
that to the Kenté mission, these explorers passed by the south shore 
of the lake and round the western end to Burlington Bay. There 
they met Jolliet and his party returning from the investigation of the 
copper mines, the first Frenchmen to come down by the lake route. 
There, too, La Salle parted company with Dollier under the excuse 
of having a fever, which Gallinée is unkind enough to say he con- 
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tracted from having seen snakes. Dollier’s section, after wintering 
on Lake Erie, near Port Dover, passed on up the lakes to Sault Ste. 
Marie and back along the north shore of Georgian Bay, and thence 
by the Nipissing and Ottawa route to Montreal, where they arrived 
on the 18th of June, 1670, having been away just about a year. 

The Iroquois continuing to be troublesome, Governor de Cour- 
celles took up Talon’s idea of establishing a post at the outlet of Lake 
Ontario. ‘As a preliminary he determined to make a journey up the 
St. Lawrence as far as the outlet of the lake. He had various rea- 
sons for this expedition. He wished to prove to the Iroquois that 
by this route, as well as by the more southerly one which he had fol- 
lowed on his previous expedition to the Mohawk country, he could 
invade the Indian territory and reach his enemies. The Indians be- 
lieved that the French could not get their bateaux up the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Lake Ontario, and could 
not therefore bring with them sufficient supplies for the support of 
a large invading force. Hence the insolent tone of the western 
tribes of the Iroquois League. The Governor therefore determined 
to afford them ocular demonstration to the contrary. He wished 
also to determine the most eligible site for the proposed fort which 
was to intercept the Iroquois in going to hunt for furs in the territory 
of the Indian allies of the French, between the lakes and the Ottawa 
river. Finally, rumours were rife of another great river larger even 
than the St. Lawrence, which flowed away to the south-west, pro- 
mising connection with the Spanish regions so rich in gold and sil- 
ver, and possibly opening a way to the riches of the far east. Since 
connection with this new highway to the west lay along the St. Law- 
rence route to Lake Ontario, a post and colony established at the 
entrance to that lake would naturally command the route and pro- 
mote intercourse. 

In the spring of 1671, therefore, de Courcelles assembled the 
leading personages of the colony at Montreal, and advertised his 
project far and wide. A large bateau of about two or three tons’ 
burden was prepared, loaded with provisions and provided with a 
strong rope to tow it up the rapids. It was given in charge of a ser- 
geant and eight soldiers. Doubtless owing to the experience which 
he had gained on his previous trip, M. Dollier was asked by the Gov- 
ernor to accompany the expedition and perform the duties of chap- 
lain. Among the celebrities of the company were M. Perrot, Gov- 
ernor of Montreal; M. de Varennes, Governor of Three Rivers; M. 
de Loubias, captain of infantry, with several other officers and a 
number of young gentlemen of the country. At the same time there 
was no room for the idler, and every one of these dignitaries had to 
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take his part in the work of the voyage, whether in handling a pad- 
dle on the river or portaging past the worst of the rapids. 

The Governor left Montreal on the 2nd of June with a party of 
fifty-six persons and thirteen canoes, in addition to the bateau. They 
went by land as far as the head of the Sault St. Louis, or Lachine 
rapids. Embarking on Lake St. Louis, June 3rd, they camped the 
first night at the foot of the Cascades rapids, but enjoyed little sleep. 
Those who have made a close practical study of the habits of the 
culex piptens, yvulgarly known as the American mosquito, will under- 
stand what a rash tempting of Providence the Governor essayed in 
deterniining to ascend the St. Lawrence River as it then was, in the 
month of June. The historian of the expedition feelingly describes 
the sufferings of the party from the bloodthirsty attacks of these 
wild beasts, especially during the solemn hours of the night. Ac- 
cording to his description, these animals first suck out a quantity of 
blood and then, apparently on the principle that a fair exchange is nn 
robbery, replace it by an equivalent in poison, which excites a strange 
itching with a small tumor that lasts three or four days. The Gov- 
ernor and his suite were specially favoured by being protected at 
night by a light framework covered with a sheet, but the others had 
to endure the torture as best they could. On June 4th they strug- 
gled up the Cascades and apparently part of the Cedars. The bateau 
gave no end of trouble. The towing rope broke several times, and 
its navigators were apparently despairing of their task, when the 
Governor himself plunged into the river, and taking hold of the 
bateau encouraged others to do likewise, and they succeeded in 
forcing it up the rapids. At another point they found a large rock 
near the shore causing a great breaker, which it was impossible to 
overcome with the bateau. The Governor again came to the rescuv, 
and procuring some long levers managed to move the rock far 
enough out to permit of the passage of the boat. The following day 
they achieved the ascent of the Coteau rapids, and the 6th of June 
found them in Lake St. Francis. The lake being covered by fog 
they steered across it by compass, the trumpets blowing to keep the 
company together. Arrived at the upper end of the lake the usual 
deer hunt took place. It was evidently of Indian origin, judging 
from its pot-hunting characteristics. ‘‘ As soon as ever an island is 
discovered strict silence is observed approaching it, then, having put 
some persons ashore at one end, the canoes proceed towards the 
other. Then those who are on the island commence making a noise, 
and in this way force the animals that are there to throw themselves 
into the stream to gain the mainland. At that moment the canoes 
in advance pursue them, and having overtaken them seize them by 
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the ears and lead them where they please, and when near the shore 
give them their death wound either by a cut of a sword or a shot 
froma gun.” In this way they obtainéd a fine elk, a most acceptable 
addition to their larder. They spent the 8th and 9th overcoming 
the troubles of the Long Sault. The chief pitch of these rapids is 
described as “a frightful place where the breakers in the middle of 
the river leap twelve to fifteen feet high.” On the 10th they passed 
the last of the rapids and “ arrived at a place called Otondiata, quite 
celebrated in this country because there terminates the arduous la- 
bours of those who ascend to the Iroquois, in going to whom nothing 
more remains to be passed than beautiful tranquil water, almost 
without a ripple.” It was here that the Governor left his bateau 
under a guard in order to proceed in a canoe to the mouth of the 
lake. On the 11th they were near a place called the eel fishery, off 
the foot of Wellesley Island, and where one or more bands of Indians 
were usually to be found catching and curing those slippery cus- 
tomers. There they spied a group of the Iroquois, and the Governor 
sent M. Le Moyne, who understood their language, to reassure them, 
but to inform them likewise that if the Governor could come up the 
river in force on a pleasure excursion, he could as easily come up to 
attack any of the Indians who should be inclined to depart from 
their duty. The Indians were greatly impressed and joined in the 
procession. The following day they arrived at the open water of 
Lake Ontario, and the Governor sent on the Iroquois to their various 
tribes, with letters for the missionaries residing there, asking them 
to spread the news of his voyage to Lake Ontario throughout the 
Indian world. The same day he started back to the neighbourhood 
of Otondiata, where he had left the bateau. He merely noted, in 
the vicinity of that place, a cove which might do for a post, but did 
not remain to examine it. On the following day he resumed the 
return trip to Montreal, which was reached within threedays. There 
the whole community was greatly astonished to find that within 
fifteen days a large bateau had been taken up to Otondiata and back 
without the loss of a man. 

The Governor had certainly accomplished his purpose and the 
fame of his expedition spread far and wide. The story passed from 
camp to camp by means of the wireless telegraphy of the woods, and 
the further it travelled the more it acquired elements of the marvel- 
lous and the mythical. Soon after this, returning missionaries told 
of the terror which the Governor’s achievement had spread through- 
out the Iroquois country. Frenchmen who were threatened with 
having their skulls cracked were now treated respectfully, scalping 
parties which were on the point of setting out were restrained, even 
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those which had departed were recalled and deputations were to be 
sent the following spring to interview the Governor. The Governor, 
however, supplemented his achievement on the St. Lawrence by one 
of more doubtful wisdom for the future. He puta lying spirit in 
the mouths of the prophets, or missionaries among the Ottawas and 
Iroquois who had been drawing together for purposes of trade. The 
missionaries were requested to instil into the minds of the credulous 
savages among whom they resided, that the friendly overtures of 
the other tribes were simply wiles and intrigues undertaken with a 
view to their destruction. The plan worked beautifully, for the first 
season, and both Ottawas and Iroquois were on the verge of panic 
for fear of each other. But in time the poor Indians discovered 
that the French had been treating them diplomatically; in short, had 
been lying to them for the sake of preserving their fur trade. The 
Indians said little but resolved to study diplomacy. Meantime they 
lost their dependence upon the word of French officials. Still, from 
the French point of view everything for a time was roseate, and 
Talon, writing to Colbert in November, 1671, represents the pros- 
pects of the colony for peace and expansion as never better. 

In 1672 Frontenac was chosen to succeed de Courcelles as Gover- 
nor of New France. He had no sooner arrived in Canada than he 
began to take hold of things with astonishing vigour and largeness 
of view; but withal in a spirit of such benevolent despotism as 
would have gladdened the heart of a Plato or Carlyle. 

Among other projects of his predecessor which he took up with 
much interest was that of the proposed post on Lake Ontario. As 
he says in a despatch to Colbert, this is necessary in order “‘to prevent 
the Iroquois from carrying to the Dutch the peltries for which they 
go to the Ottawas, and to oblige them, as is just, to bring their furs 
to us since they hunt on our lands. I shall endeavour to visit the 
place next spring the better to understand its site and importance 
and to see if, notwithstanding our weakness, it be not possible to 
form some establishment there that would also strengthen the mis- 
sion the gentlemen of Montreal already have at Quintay.” True to 
his intention, the following year, 1673, Frontenac undertook his 
journey to Lake Ontario to overawe the Iroquois once more; for the 
fright due to de Courcelles’ trip and his subsequent diplomacy, was 
rapidly wearing off, and it was not so easily restored. Frontenac 
must plainly outdo his predecessor in the spectacular line at least. 
He therefore determined to take two bateaux on this trip, and even 
to mount them with some small pieces of cannon, which would be 
something new in the wilderness of the Upper St. Lawrence, calcu- 
lated to inspire the savages with renewed respect and awe. He even 
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had the bateaux constructed on a new and special model, “ capable 
of containing sixteen men with considerable provisions, and had 
them painted in a fashion unlike anything seen before in the whole 
country.” To allay the suspicions of the Iroquois, he sent to them 
in advance a person of credit to tell them that it was simply the Gov- 
ernor’s intention to go up to visit the French missions at Kenté. 
There they were asked to send representatives of all their tribes and 
nations to whom he would confirm on the part of His Majesty all 
that had been promised them in the name of his predecessors, and 
receive from them new tokens of the obedience and submission 
which they owed him. This advance mission he entrusted to La 
Salle on account of his knowledge of the country and of the Indians. 
He was to go to Onondaga, where all the Indians assemble for busi- 
ness, and invite them to send delegates to Kenté about the end of 
June, a date afterwards changed to the 15th to the 20th of July. 

To avoid difficult problems of precedent and command, he 
divided his expedition into nine sections, each of ten to twelve canoes. 
Altogether he had nearly one hundred canoes with two flat bateaux 
and about four hundred men. To escape the Lachine rapids he had 
a regular waggon road constructed from Montreal to Lachine on 
lake St. Louis. There everything was assembled on the 28th of 
June. On the 29th they set out across the lake for the foot of the 
Cascade rapids. On the 30th they passed the first two of these 
rapids, but with immense trouble, owing to the bateaux, the drag- 
ging and towing of which required more than fifty men, who were 
often up to their shoulders in water. But the men worked well, fol- 
lowing the example of the Huron Indians, who achieved wonders. 
Those who knew them best said that they did for Frontenac what 
nobody had ever before dared to propose to them. They had their 
reward, however, in the shape of liberal allowances of brandy and 
tobacco, for which great favours they manifested the most touching 
gratitude, and swore undying attachment and obedience to the Gov- 
ernor. The following day, July 1st, they managed to surmount the 
Cedars, where again they had great difficulties to contend with, but 
every one worked with energy and with that good humour which 
only your French-Canadian can exhibit under such circumstances. 
At night they were only a league and a half from Lake St. Francis. 
On July 2nd they overcame the Coteau rapids and reached the lake 
where those who were most fatigued encamped while the others 
went on as far as Point Baudet. On the 3rd a light north-east 
breeze carried the boats up Lake St. Francis in fine style, and at the 
head of it they repaired such damage as the bateaux had suffered on 
their hard voyage up the rapids. Sailing through the islands and 
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observing the country around the upper parts of the lake, like their 
predecessors they praised this region as the finest met with on the 
trip. “The entire river was spangled with islands, on which were 
only oaks and hard wood; the soil is admirable, and the borders of 
the mainland on the north and south banks are equally handsome, 
the timber being very clean and lofty, forming a forest equal to the 
most beautiful in France. Both banks of the river are lined with 
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prairies full of excellent grass, interspersed with an infinity of beau- 
tiful flowers; so that it may be asserted there would not be a more 
lovely country in the world than that from Lake St. Francis to the 
head of the rapids, were it cleared.” On the 5th, notwithstanding 
the rain, they tackled the various rapids of the Long Sault on the 
south shore. Those with the bateaux had a hard time of it as usual, 
but with admirable spirit made light of their trials. “It is impos- 
sible to conceive, without witnessing, the fatigue of those who drag- 
ged the bateaux. They were, for the most part of the time, in the 
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water up to the armpits, and walking on rocks so sharp that many 
had their feet and legs covered with blood. Yet their gaiety never 
failed ; and they made such a point of honour of taking these bateaux 
up, that as soon as they arrived in camp, some among them com- 
menced jumping, playing prison base, and other games of like 
nature.” 

By sundown of the 6th they had reached the head of the rapids 
and camped on the shore oposite Cat Island. On the 7th they got 
up as far as the Rapide Plat. In passing this they were overtaken 
by a violent thunderstorm which lasted all night, causing great con- 
fusion and much uneasiness to the Governor least the provisions 
should be spoiled. However, not much damage was done. On the 
9th they arrived at a point above all the rapids which an advanced 
brigade under Sieur de la Valtrie had selected as a suitable place to 
build a storehouse. This is supposed to have been Chimney Point 
in the village of Lisbon, on the south side of the river. While rest- 
ing here from their toil and hardships among the rapids, two canoes 
of Iroquois arrived with letters from La Salle. He informed Fron- 
tenac that after much difficulty he had managed to persuade the In- 
dians to come to meet him at Kenté, to the number of two hundred 
of the most intelligent and influential. They objected however to 
Kenté as the meeting place, owing to the implied preference for the 
Cayugas who were there. This induced Frontenac to send the 
Abbés Fenelon and d’Urfé to Kenté, “to invite the Iroquois to the 
mouth of the Katarakoui, twenty leagues below Kenté, which he 
had resolved to visit, having judged by the map, after considerable 
consultation and different opinions, that it would be a very suitable 
place on which to erect the proposed establishment.” 

On the 10th they left camp at five o’clock in the morning and 
made more than ten leagues, going into camp ata cove about a 
league and a half from Otondiata, where the eel fishery begins. On 
the 11th they made another good day’s journey, having passed 
through nearly all the islands, taking the northern channel. They 
encamped on a point above a river called by the Indians Ounondo- 
koui or Gananoque, up which many of them go a-hunting. On the 
12th they started very early and on approaching the first opening of 
the lake, which would be at the head of Howe Island, the Governor 
decided to proceed in a more imposing fashion and in line of battle. 
He therefore arranged his fleet in the following order: Four squad- 
rons composing the vanguard went in front and in one line; the two 
bateaux followed next. After this came Count de Frontenac at the 
head of all the canoes of his guards, of his staff, and of the volun- 
teers attached to his person; having on his right the squadron from 
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Three Rivers and on his left those of the Hurons and Algonquins. 
Two other squadrons formed a third line and composed the rear 
guard. They had not proceeded far before they met an Iroquois 
canoe with Abbé d’Urfé, who was returning to say that the Indians 
would be very pleased to meet the Governor at the River Katara- 
koui. This canoe then preceded the fleet and conducted it to the 
mouth of the Katarakoui, “into a bay about a cannon shot from the 
entrance, which forms one of the most beautiful and agreeable har- 
bours in the world, capable of holding a hundred of the largest ships, 
with sufficient water at the mouth and in the harbour, with a mud 
bottom, and so sheltered from every wind that a cable is scarcely 
necessary for mooring. The count, enraptured at finding a spot so 
well adapted for his design, immediately landed, and after having 
examined during two or three hours the shore and situation, he re- 
embarked in a canoe to explore both sides of the entrance to the 
river and some points which jut out into the lake, so that he did not 
return until eight o’clock in the evening.” 

The following day Frontenac entered into negotiations with the 
assembled Indians and finally fixed upon the site of Kingston as the 
location for his new establishment on Lake Ontario, the first definite 
post erected west of Montreal. 

ADAM SHORTT. 


SIR HECTOR MACDONALD. 


HERE is something very singular, and, in the light of recent 
events, very cruel also, in the treatment meted out to the late Sir 
Hector Macdonald by the Imperial War Office. Everyone who has 
followed the fortunes of the latest wars of Great Britain knows the 
story of Sir Hector’s life. It forms part of the splendid fighting an- 
nals of the Empire. His death by his own hand, under impending, 
but, as it now appears, false charges of nameless and unnatural 
crimes, was one of the saddest endings conceivable of a successful 
and distinguished career. Sir Hector Macdonald owed his advance- 
ment and his fame to no adventitious aids; he earned every clasp 
and riband and conquered every foot of the way. He was no Mau- 
rice Tierney, or soldier of fortune, as depicted in the stirring pages 
of Lever’s well-known novel. The lad who took the Queen’s shilling 
as a humble private in a line regiment, and who rose steadily to one 
of the highest places in the service, must have had that which, if not 
genius, was “the character that is better than genius.” The truth 
is, he was a born soldier. He had the innate qualities, intellectual 
and physical, which are needed in a military life, whether in bar- 
racks, the camp, or on the battle field. He loved the profession of 
arms for its own sake; his heart was in his work in its minutest de- 
tails as in its greatest achievements; and it was by doing his work 
and his duty faithfully and well that he won his hard and toilsome 
way from a place in the ranks to one of the proudest positions in the 
British army. No one doubts that he well deserved his guerdon of 
honours and fame; but no one probably will ever know the thorny 
path which he had to tread in order to gain it—the harsh, unfeeling 
ostracism at every turn, and the tremendous prejudices and obstacles, 
social and otherwise, which beset him in his promotion, and which 
were at every stage overcome by sheer merit alone. When at Om- 
durman in the Soudan, compassed by the hosts of the Mahdi, he con- 
fessedly saved the day, he played a part which could not be concealed 
in the battle scene; he turned the tide of conflict so conspicuously 
that envy and detraction were forced to be silent. It was not always 
so. Should the chapters of his life ever be fully written it will be 
proved that “the hate which we all bear with the most Christian 
patience is the hate of those who envy us.” Sir Hector Macdonald 
probably provoked not a little of the enmity which pursued him to 
his grave, and which seemingly refuses to do justice to his memory. 
The honest, rugged soldier, with his stern sense of work and duty, 
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made no secret of his contempt for the noble or titled incapables 
whom class or family influence had placed beneath, beside or above 
him. His outspoken opinions have been confirmed by the scathing 
report of the War Commission. But, while he knew their inca- 
pacity in the field, he was no less sensible of their strength in the 
War Office. There is an incident, vouched for, which shows how 
much he dreaded it, brave man and gallant soldier as he was. It 
happened just before he came back from his last campaign. He had 
then to his credit the fame of great military services; his name was 
acclaimed everywhere in the British Isles; he had his star of Knight- 
hood and his commission as the King’s aide-de-camp. South Africa, 
which had besmirched or ruined the reputation of many a British 
officer, had but enhanced his own. Yet with all this and much more 
to the good, as he returned from the South African veldt, he had 
not the courage to accept a proffered ovation by his proud and 
grateful countrymen. He besought them to spare him the “ills of 
spite and envy” that would follow his triumphant home-coming. He 
was spared the triumph, but he was not spared the “ evil-speaking 
which is malignity’s balm.” We know the rest. It is a most pathe- 
tic and sorrowful story. Sir Hector was given a command in Cey- 
lon, and there, as it seems, a plot was hatched against him by his 
enemies. He was vindictively accused of unnamed offences, and 
directed to give up his command and stand his trial as an incrimina- 
ted felon. He returned to England, sought an audience at the War 
Office, was received with stern and icy coldness, and ordered back to 
the place whence he came without a word of comfort or sympathy. 
He tarried at Paris on the way, and there read in a newspaper, fyled 
in the public reading room of the hotel at which he was stopping, a 
sensational narrative of the infamous and cowardly charges which 
had been laid against him. This was more than the proud, sensitive 
nature of the old Highland soldier, enfeebled by illness, could bear. 
In the mad impulse of the moment Sir Hector rushed to his room, 
and—died a felo de se. His remains were sent to his native land in 
charge of his only son, and were buried almost clandestinely in the 
early morning in the presence of a few friends who had watched for 
the funeral. It seemed more like the funeral of a pauper from the 
Cannongate than that of a splendid soldier of the Empire. Only 
one person wearing the King’s uniform stood by the open grave; 
the British War Office, to its shame be it said, was unrepresented by 
so much as a plume or a flower. What a closing up of all that was 
mortal of General Sir Hector Macdonald, one of the heroes of Brit- 
ish conquest in the dark continent, and the leader of the best blood of 
Scotland in the Highland Brigade! 
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There is a sequel to this sad story. The dead man’s stainless 
record prior to the Ceylon calumnies, their presumptive incredibility, 
and the resultant tragedy, so roused public opinion in Great Britain, 
especially in the Scottish North, that the Government were com- 
pelled to direct an official inquiry into the truth of the charges. The 
commission appointed for that purpose made a searching investiga- 
tion, and has filed a report clearing the dead soldier from the slight- 
est suspicion of crime. The commissioners declare that “they firmly 
believe the causes which gave rise to the inhuman, cruel suggestions 
of crime were prompted through vulgar feelings of spite and jeal- 
ousy in his rising to such a high rank of distinction in the British 
army ;” and that he was “ cruelly assassinated by vile and slandering 
tongues.” These findings of complete innocence in favour of a ter- 
ribly wronged man, one of the nation’s greatest defenders, have been 
pigeon-holed in the War Office. There has been no official publica- 
tion of the record of acquittal by the authorities of that department, 
or indeed of any department of Government. The Gazettes are as 
silent as the grave in which poor Macdonald lies buried. Well may 
‘it be asked: “ Had he been a man of gentle birth would no steps 
have been taken to placard his post-mortem vindication on the walls 
of the world?’ And what is to be said of a military system which 
made such a vindication necessary, or which keeps it under lock and 
key? The name and fame of Sir Hector Macdonald may be safely 
committed to his fellow countrymen, but surely the Tweed is but an 
imaginary line when truth and justice are to be served? 


Joun Krwe. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLOURS. 


N the sixty-five years since Daguerre obtained permanent pictures 
upon copper plates photography has undergone wonderful 
changes. A single generation has witnessed the wet plate which 
must be prepared in the dark immediately before use and developed 
immediately after, give place to the dry plate which remains ready 
for use for months, and to the cartridge film which is slipped into the 
pocket kodak in daylight, exposed from time to time as opportunity 
offers, and developed in a machine also in broad daylight. Forty 
years ago ten minutes was considered a fair exposure for a photo- 
graph of a landscape, while to-day the pictures used in a kinemato- 
graph are taken at the rate of a thousand a minute, each having an 
exposure of about the thousandth of a second, and the physicist 
photographs the air waves in front of a rifle bullet by the light of a 
single spark. 

These advances came about through the labours of a host of 
enthusiastic experimenters, each contributing some improvement 
great or small. One of the problems most eagerly studied by experi- 
menters has always been to make the photograph reproduce the col- 
ours of natural objects, and only in the last few years has this prob- 
lem shown any disposition to yield to their persistence. Whether or 
not there be any ground for the prediction that there may some day 
be a colour art in which a performer seated at a key-board may stir 
our emotions by flashing before our eyes harmoniously blending or 
harshly contrasting colours in combination or succession, it is cer- 
tainly true that colours have a peculiar fascination. The beauties 
of the spectrum or the wonderful rings produced by crystals in polar- 
ized light excite the enthusiasm of the scientist who studies their 
mathematical relations, just as the rainbow, however common, never 
fails to charm the least scientific observer. The photograph may be 
beautiful or suggestive and may reproduce lines and forms with the 
greatest accuracy, but it cannot completely satisfy so long as it omits 
the colour which gives to natural objects their chief charm. 


THE THREE COLOUR METHOD. 


Colour is obtained whenever white light, which consists of a 
mixture of all colours, is separated into its parts. In the rainbow 
the different colours are reflected by the raindrops in slightly differ- 
ent directions, and we see the various colours constituting sunlight— 
the solar spectrum. If we look at a white light through a red glass 
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we see red light because the glass stops—absorbs—the other colours. 
Colour is thus always obtained from white light by subtraction. 

The spectrum traditionally consists of seven colours, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, but this distinction is 
purely arbitrary. Commencing with red it shades gradually 
through yellow and green to blue and violet. 

Colour in this article must always be understood to mean colour- 
ed light, not coloured ink or paint. Many of the statements to be 
made regarding colours would be quite wrong if applied to dyes or 
pigments. 

White light may be formed by recombining all the colours of 
the spectrum or by combining pairs of colours properly chosen, as 
red with greenish blue, blue with yellow, or pink with green. Such 
pairs of colours are called complementary. It is also possible to 
form all colours, including white, by combinations of three, red, 
green, and blue, hence called the three primary colours. This can 
be done by allowing lights of these colours to fall together upon a 
‘screen, or piece of paper, or the eye, in proper proportions; or it can 
be done equally well and generally more conveniently by painting 
these colours upon circular discs of cardboard and whirling them 
round so rapidly that the eye does not distinguish the separate col- 
ours but only the mixture. 

Maxwell pointed out thirty years ago that the fact that all col- 
ours can be produced by combining the three primary colours makes 
possible photography in natural colours, by making three pictures of 
an object, using respectively red, green, and blue light. The method 
could not be carried out practically in his day, because photographic 
plates could not be made sufficiently sensitive to red light to take a 
picture by means of it alone. This has only been done within the 
last decade. This three colour method, as it is called, is the only 
method of natural colour photography which can be discussed here. 
Other methods exist but belong to the laboratory rather than to the 
field of commercial photography. 

Painters, printers and all who use dyes or pigments speak of 
primary colours in a different sense, meaning by colour, coloured ink 
or paint. A glance at the accompanying illustration shows that the 
half-tone print of the coloured vases is printed in natural colours by 
printing on top of one another the yellow, pink, and greenish blue 
prints which are shown separately. The printer calls these three 
colours primary because by a suitable combination of these inks all 
colours can be produced. A physicist calls them secondary colours, 
because they are the complementaries of the three primary colours; 
yellow, a mixture of red and green, being the complementary of 
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blue; pink, a mixture of red and blue, the complementary of green, 
and greenish blue, a mixture of green and blue, the complementary 
of red. 


HALF-TONE PRINTS. 


That the inks used in printing must be the complementaries of 
the primary colours may be seen by considering that ink is coloured 
because it subtracts something from white. An ordinary picture in 
black and white consists of the white light reflected from the page 
with certain parts cut out by the black ink. Where yellow ink has 
been printed upon a page the light reflected to the eye contains no 
blue, as yellow ink absorbs blue light. If the yellow print of the 
three vases be looked at through a blue glass the result is the ap- 
pearance of the vases in blue light; namely, patches of blue, where 
no yellow ink appears, shading through darker blue, where the yel- 
low dots of the half-tone diminish the amount of blue light reflected, 
into black, where the dots merge into solid yellow. The blue glass 
used for this purpose must be a deep, violet blue, not greenish blue. 
A similar effect is obtained by looking at the pink print through a 
green glass, the picture consisting of green and black with interme- 
diate shades, or by looking at the blue print through a red glass. 

These half-tone plates have been made by making three photo- 
graphs of the vases, one through a blue, one through a green, and 
one through a red glass—the three primary colours. These glasses, 
or filters, are especially stained for the purpose so that the blue one 
allows no red or green light to be used in making the picture; simi- 
larly for the others. From each photograph a half-tone plate is 
made in the usual way. The picture made by blue light or through 
the blue filter is printed in yellow, the complementary of blue, be- 
cause the part printed is the dark part of the picture, that which 
contains no blue light. The picture made by green light is printed 
in pink, and the one by red light in greenish blue. 

A consideration of some special cases illustrated in the accom- 
panying picture shows how this method properly carried out gives a 
true reproduction of the colours of the original. Consider a yellow 
portion of an object. It sends to the camera yellow light, that is, a 
mixture of red and green with no blue. In the pictures taken by 
red and green light it is bright, that is, clear paper. In the picture 
taken by blue light it is dark. and therefore printed in yellow. Hence 
at this spot yellow ink alone is applied to the paper. Again, suppose 
a green spot on the object. It sends to the camera green light but 
no red or blue. It appears dark, that is yellow, in the picture by 
blue light; bright, that is clear paper, in the picture by green light; 
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and dark, that is greenish blue, in the picture by red light. The re- 
sult is that in the finished picture greenish blue is printed over yellow 
at this spot. Yellow ink cuts off blue light and greenish blue ink 
cuts off red light, so that the light which reaches the eye is green,— 
white, minus blue, minus red. Each colour in this picture may be 
traced through the separate impressions in the same way, and this 
makes an instructive exercise in the analysis of colour. If the half- 
tone process has been carried out properly, the different colours 
shade and blend correctly. 


TRANSPARENCIES. 


Reproductions in half-tone have been discussed first because 
they furnished the only means by which the general discussion of 
colour could be illustrated in this article. More strictly photogra- 
phic methods depend upon the same principles. Of these one, in 
some ways the most satisfactory, is that of Mr. Frederick Ives. 
Three negatives are made using light of the three primary colours. 
From these three positive, uncoloured transparencies are made in 
the usual way. These are placed in a special viewing instrument 
called a “ Kromskop,” which illuminates each by light of the same 
colour as that used in making it. A system of mirrors reflects the 
light so that a person looking into the instrument sees the three pic- 
tures superimposed, each in its proper colour; that is, he sees one 
picture in its natural colours. When these pictures are stereoscopic 
and the Kromskop has a division for each eye, objects are seen in 
proper relief and at correct distances as well as in their natural col- 
ours. This gives the most perfect reproduction yet obtained. 

For many purposes it is inconvenient to put a picture into a 
special machine in order to see it and a transparency is desired which 
may be held in the hand or used as a lantern slide in an ordinary 
lantern. The method of obtaining this has been especially carefully 
developed by Sanger Shepherd & Co. The three negatives are 
made as in the other methods. The positives are made upon thin 
celluloid sheets coated with gelatine which has been soaked in a 
solution of bichromate of potash or bichromate of ammonia and 
dried. When this sheet is exposed to light under a negative, the 
gelatine becomes insoluble wherever light acts upon it, while that 
which is protected by the dark parts of the negative remains soluble. 
The sheet is then washed with warm water, which removes the 
soluble gelatine, leaving that which has been rendered insoluble. 
The bright parts of the picture are, therefore, clear celluloid, while 
the dark parts are a transparent gelatine relief. These gelatine 
reliefs may be stained yellow, pink, and greenish blue, the colours of 
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the inks used in the half-tone prints, and mounted one on top of an- 
other upon a glass plate. Very satisfactory lantern slides and 
transparencies may be made in this way, though each step of the 
process requires great care. 


PRINTS ON PAPER. 


Within the last year or two Messrs. Sanger Shepherd & Co. 
have also developed a modification which enables coloured prints to 
be made upon paper. This process is carefully protected by patent. 
Gelatine reliefs are made as for the transparencies mentioned above, 
but using a specially tough fim. These are stained with selected 
<olouring matters and laid in turn upon a sheet of paper or other 
material coated with softer gelatine. In a short time the whole of 
the colouring matter passes from the hard gelatine to the soft, thus 
transferring the three colours to a single film. These paper prints 
can be mounted and handled like ordinary photographs, 


COMMERCIAL USES. 


The value of a process which prepares plates for printing col- 
ours mechanically, and requires only three printings for all possible 
colours, is obvious if we consider that many lithographs receive 
from twenty to thirty impressions, and that plates for these impres- 
sions are made from the same number of monochrome paintings 
made by hand, each representing the contribution of ink of a certain 
colour and intensity to the complete picture. To replace this tedious 
and expensive process by the simpler mechanical one is a gain which 
repays much difficult and protracted experimenting. Nowhere is 
the wide difference between a successful laboratory method and a 
successful commercial one better illustrated than in the history of 
photographic methods of colour printing. The camera has been 
constructed to make the three negatives upon the same plate at the 
same exposure. The half-tone blocks are made together so that 
each has the same treatment as another and there is no opportunity 
for differences in relative intensity. A host of other details have 
been carefully improved, even the directions of the rows of dots have 
had to be considered. While in ordinary half-tones they are gener- 
ally inclined at about forty-five degrees, it will be noticed that in the 
coloured illustration the rows of yellow dots are vertical and hori- 
zontal, while the rows in the other prints are turned through thirty 
degrees from this direction, one to the right, the other to the left, to 
avoid the formation of geometrical patterns which irritate the eye. 
These, however, are details which cannot be of general interest. 


N. R. CARMICHAET,. 


‘ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


RNOLD’S distinction as a religious writer is that he was the first 
A to attempt, in England at any rate, a reconciliation of Science 
and Religion. Between the two antagonistic camps, into which the 
ablest men of the time were divided, those who called the Bible the 
infallible word of God, and those who rejected the book and its reli- 
gion as a great priestly imposture, Arnold endeavored to act as medi 
ator. The then Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Winchester and 
Gloucester, Dean Payne Smith and other kindred souls, declared 
that our Lord unquestionably annexed eternal life to a right knowl- 
edge of the Godhead, that the appelation of Christian could be given 
to no teaching which did not imply the idea of a personal God, that 
an infinite separation for time and for eternity was involved in re- 
jecting the Godhead of the Eternal Son, that the Bible was thé 
divinely-inspired word of God equipollent in every part, and that the 
Bible taught that God is an infinite and eternal substance, and at the 
same time a person, the great first cause, the moral and intelligent 
governor of the universe, Jesus Christ consubstantial with Him, and 
the Holy Ghost a person proceeding from the other two. 

' To this, Liberals like Maurice, Buckle, Huxley, Spencer, King- 
don Clifford, the mathematician, not to mention profane and viru- 
lent sceptics like Bradlaugh, retorted that the theologian’s license of 
affirmation about God had no scientific basis, that, if such grotesque 
forms of intellectual belief were taught or implied in the Bible, and 
must be received if we received the Bible, then good-bye to the Bible, 
unless Byzantinism were preferable to progress, that if the British 
Islands had no religion at all it would never occur to them to intro- 
duce the religious idea by the agency of the Bible as interpreted by 
the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, and, still more fiercely, 
that no tenderness should be shown to the slender remnant of a 
system which had made its red mark on history and still lived to 
threaten the intellectual and moral freedom of mankind. 

To the theologian Arnold addressed the warning that it was no 
longer possible to resist the demand of science for the reason and 
authority for what we were required to believe, and that in order to 
preserve religion, miracles and metaphysics, the popular fairy tale 
and the bad theology, both invented as quite unnecessary supports to 
the natural truth of religion, must be given up as incredible assump- 
tions, To the liberal he said that neither legend nor dogma, neither 
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the fairy tale of popular religion undoubtedly contained in the Bible, 
nor the pseudo-science of learned religion wrested from the Bible by 
a forced and unnatural exegesis was essential to the Bible, that 
when these were dropped as inevitably they must be dropped there 
remained an intuitive or empirical perception of spiritual truth es- 
sentially rational and having an authority for thinkers as well as for 
the credulous, that the rule of the five unsatiated senses towards 
which in the break-down of all religion we seemed to be tending was 
worse than Byzantinism, and that it might be well to see whether by 
means of the natural experimental truth of the Bible we could not 
again set up an ever-fixed mark above the howling senses’ ebb and 
flow. 

The problem then was to find a new interpretation of the Bible 
which the people might receive—the old version they would no longer 
receive—a verifiable basis not an assumption, to meet the hard and 
rude reasoners among the people and among the experimental scien- 
tists on their own ground of experience and show them that the 
truth of the Bible was a natural experimental truth, in no way de- 
pendent on either miracles or metaphysics. The first step towards a 
right understanding of the Bible was to see that the language of the 
Bible was fluid, passing and literary, not rigid, fixed and scientific. 
Its truth was the truth of poetry, not the truth of science. Its lan- 
guage, the language of poetry, the language of intuition and percep- 
tion, of passion and imagination, the language of personification and 
figure, thrown out at a vast beneficent but dimly apprehended object 
of consciousness, not the language of precise statement and exact 
definition where the object of consciousness was clearly and definitely 
seen. Arnold did not deny that much good had been got out of 
the Bible in simple credulous times by taking it literally. In filling 
the void and hunger in his mind from want of aliment with the 
beautiful fairy tale of the Bible, and in receiving the materialized 
schemes of God and a future state which his instructors told him 
the Bible contained, your man of one book received also that 
which neither miracle nor metaphysics could quite obscure—the 
Bible’s enthusiasm for righteousness. But that type of man no 
longer existed. The diffusion everywhere of some notion of the 
processes of the experimental sciences had led the people to ask the 
reason and authority for those precise schemes of God and a future 
state which were presented to them and to see clearly and scornfully 
the failure to give the reason and authority, because given they could 
not be. The people were the more prone to reject the theologian’s 
materialized schemes of God and of the new Jerusalem, as, since the 
rise of the democratic movement, they had begun to cherish their own 
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materialized schemes of a social millennium on earth in which they 
would live, enjoy, possess the world, as aristocracy had formerly pos- 
sessed and enjoyed it, and to the pursuit of this object the old 
materialized schemes of God and of a future life offered some check. 
The nemesis of a materialized religion had overtaken it. Long fed 
on a mechanical and materialized religion the people were quick to 
drop it for a newer and more attractive materialism, while the 
church habituated to a mechanical and literal exposition of the Bible 
was apparently unable or unwilling to conceive of any other. It 
was this other that Arnold pleaded for, a isterary not a itteral inter- 
pretation. 

Both the friends and the enemies of the Bible made the mistake 
of taking it literally. Taking it literally, able men with a turn rather 
for reasoning than for observing widely the workings of the human 
spirit, had developed from the Bible a stark set of dogmas which no 
experimentalist could accept. Supposing it must be taken literally, 
the scientist rejected it as absurd and impossible. Neither the theo- 
logical nor the scientific specialist had enough experience of the way 
in which men had thought, felt and spoken to know what the Bible 
writers were about. Arnold’s aim was to turn a fresh current of 
criticism about the petrified stock notions of theology, dissolve them, 
make them again fluid and transparent, and reveal the original in- 
tuitive perception of spiritual truth contained in them. Hence to 
his first and most important study of the Bible he gave the name of 
Literature and Dogma. 

Religious to Arnold meant practical not theoretical, and the 
church a society for the promotion of goodness, not a school of bad 
metaphysics. Religion was not something distinct trom morality. 
It was morality touched, heightened, enkindled and made operative 
by emotion. We all know what our duty is. We know that to do our 
duty, to depart from iniquity, would bring us what every mortal 
craves, ‘‘the peace that passeth all understanding.” We know that 
there is nothing hindering us from attaining to this peace but our 
own inertness, and yet we cannot brace ourselves to the effort. 
When Cicero says “ Hold off from sensuality for if you have given 
yourself up to it you will find yourself unable to think of anythin, 
else,’ we admit the truth of the proposition, but it has very little 
power over our lives. When, however, Jesus Christ says, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God,” we form an attractive 
ideal of purity which does influence our lives. We don’t care how 
you interpret “they shall see God.” We are thinking of the emo- 
tion of the speaker, of the not ourselves making for righteousness 
that touched his spirit with a deeper feeling of the beneficence of 
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moral purity and beauty, to which the better self, the not ourselves in 
us, responded as it never would respond to a mere scientific state- 
ment, to a communication from the intellectual outworks of one man 
to the intellectual outworks of another. “Moral rules, apprehended 
as ideas first, and then rigorously followed as laws, are, and must be, 
for the sage only. The mass of mankind have neither force of intel- 
lect enough to apprehend them clearly as ideas, nor force of charac- 
ter enough to follow them strictly as laws. The mass of mankind 
can be carried along a course full of hardships for the natural man, 
can be borne over the thousand impediments of the narrow way, only 
by the tide of a joyful and bounding emotion. The paramount vir- 
tue of religion is that it has lighted up morality; that it has supplied 
the emotion and inspiration needful for carrying the sage along the 
narrow way perfectly, for carrying the ordinary man along it at all.” 

If it should be objected that this but begged the question, that 
the miracle lay in this conversion of morality into emotion, that here 
was the inspiration, the God, the not ourselves, Arnold would not deny 
it; but he would ask why religious emotion should be put in a class 
by itself. Was there not equally an inexplicable element in love, in 
poetry? Was there not a miracle in the witchery which could con- 
vert an animal impulse into an idealizing sentiment, making life and 
duty easier? Were the moments of poetic inspiration not so incal- 
culable that in the imaginations of all peoples they have been 
ascribed to the influence of a power, a muse or a God, outside of the 
poet himself? 

How was the transition from morality to religion made? Why 
how did aman come to feel deeply about anything; By attending to it, 
by having his attention constantly fixed upon it. All races of men 
seemed to have reached similar moral conclusions, and here Arnold 
suggests the answer to the shallow criticism of the Bible which says 
its morality is no higher than that of the Assyrians or Egyptians. 
“lost races were drawn aside by the attractions of wealth, conquest, 
pleasure, art or science, and did not let their minds rest on their 
moral conclusions until these were quickened by emotion and passed 
into religion. Only with one people, the people from whom we get 
our Bible, these distractions did not happen. Israel could not long 
occupy himself with righteousness without coming to see how large 
a part of it does not depend on ourselves. ‘“ Facilities and felicities 
whence do they come; suggestions and stimulations, where do they 
tend? Hardly a day passes but we have some experience of them.’ 
There is a stream of tendency making for righteousness. There is a 
moral order of the universe which it is a man’s happiness to go along 
with and his misery to go counter to. Blessed are the meek for they 
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shall inherit the earth. The brutal forces of violence, insolence, 
aggression, seem the stronger, but the forces that triumph in the 
long run are the gentler tendencies of meekness, mildness, patience, 
long-suffering, renouncement. These were different expressions of 
a truth as experimentally verifiable as any truth of science. It was 
a vast, vague truth however which the natural poet or orator of 
Israel, to whom it was first revealed, did not attempt to define. In- 
stead, his wonder and gratitude found expression in the language of 
personification and figure. Man never knew how anthropomor- 
phic he was. A man of imagination inevitably tended to personify asa 
single, mighty, living and productive power, and clothe with human 
attributes, the grandeur of the spectacle of the world, the grandeur of 
its all being not ourselves, being above and beyond ourselves and 
immeasurably dwarfing ourselves. The sense of a power in and 
around him making for righteousness naturally suggested to the 
imagination of Israel the name which best described that authorita- 
tive, yet tender and protecting relation, the name of father. Arnold 
did not object to the names of God and Father as Israel used them— 
the language of figure and personification. Like Joubert he said it 
was not hard to know God if you were not asked to define Him. 
What he did object to was the taking of Israel’s figurative language 
literally, and the consequent license of affrmation about God, licence 
of affirmation about Satan, morbid and diseased cunsciousness of 
sin, mechanical conceptions of atonement, grace, new birth and 
resurrection, 

Anticipating the objection that this was but natural religion, an 
objection implying that natural religion is somehow opposed and in- 
ferior to revealed religion, Arnold pointed out the falseness of the 
common antithesis between natural and revealed, 

“For that in us which is really natural is, in truth, revealed. 
We awake to the consciousness of it, we are aware of it coming forth 
in our mind, we feel that we did not make it, that it is discovered to 
us that it is what it is whether we will or no. If we are little con- 
cerned about it we say it is natural; if much we say it is revealed. 
But the difference between the two is not one of kind, only of degree. 
The real antithesis, to natural and revealed alike, is tnvented, artik- 
cial. Religion springing out of an experience of the power, the 
grandeur, the necessity of righteousness, is revealed religion whether 
we find it in Sophocles or in Isaiah. ‘The will of mortal men did 
not beget it, neither shall oblivion ever put it to sleep.’ A system of 
theological notions about personality, essence, existence, consubstan- 
tiality, is artificial religion and is the proper opposite to revealed; 
since it is a religion that comes forth in no one’s consciousness but is 
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invented by theologians—able men with uncommon talents for 
abstract reasoning. This religion is in no sense revealed, just be- 
cause it is in no sense natural , and revealed religion is properly so 
named just in proportion as it is in a preeminent degree natural.” 

This then was Israel’s “ revelation”: To righteousness belongs 
happiness, and there is an enduring power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness. By tradition, emotion, imagination, the 
Hebrews no doubt came to attach more than this plain sense to the 
phrases, ‘“‘ Blessed is the man that feareth the Eternal,” and “ Whoso 
trusteth in the Eternal happy is he.” But this plain, solid, experi- 
mental sense they attached to them at bottom, they attached origin- 
ally, and in attaching it they were on sure ground of fact where we 
could all go with them. 

Israel’s conception of righteousness was operative indeed rather 
in the sphere of national and social duties, and national and social 
duties were capable of mechanical exterior performance in which 
the heart had no share. One might observe rites and ceremonies 
and hate idolatry, abstain from murder, theft, and false witness, and 
yet have one’s thoughts bad, callous and disordered. Moreover 
Israel’s original intuition of righteousness soon began to be obscured 
by a great growth of abergiaube or extra-belief. In private life 
there was the frequent prosperity of the sinner. In the life of na- 
tions there was the rise and power of the great unrighteous king- 
doms of the heathen, the unsuccessfulness of Israel, although Israel 
was undoubtedly, compared with the heathen, the depository and up- 
holder of the idea of righteousness. Therefore prophets and right- 
eous men also, like the unspiritual crowd, could not but look ardent- 
ly and expectantly to the future to some great change and redress in 
store. Hence the Messianic ideas, the departure from the firm ex- 
perimental ground of religion upon which Israel had previously 
stood. Arnold did not, like the liberals, call this a degrading super- 
stition, but used the German word aberglaube or extra-belief instead. 
Far from being a degrading superstition this extra belief might be a 
support to righteousness in times of darkness and despondency. 
Sooner or later, however, it was bound to be discovered to have no 
basis in fact, and the danger then was that with the extra-belief 
would go religion itself. 

When Christ came he saw that two things must be done. The 
vast extra-belief of the Messianic ideas which obscured Israel’s 
original intuition of righteousness must be cleared away and the 
revelation of righteousness given a wider interpretation. What 
was wanted was a more personal religion, more inwardness and feel- 
ing. The ideas of mercy and humbleness required to be added to 
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those of judgment and justice. The ideas of mercy and humbleness 
had already appeared in the prophets, and Jesus set himself to dis- 
engage these ideas and place them in a new and attractive light. In 
this sense he was the fulfilment of the law, but by a most perverse and 
forced interpretation of the prophets he had been identified with the 
Jewish Messiah, though in his humility and meekness he was the 
very last sort of Messiah whom the Jews expected—a Messiah with 
power and glory for his attributes. The essence of Christianity was 
its power of making what was so hard for the natural man—the an- 
nulment of his ordinary clamorous desires—seem the most natural 
thing in the world. 

‘This mildness and sweet reasonableness it was, which stamped 
with the individual charm they had in Jesus Christ, came to the 
world as something new, won its heart and conquered it. Everyone 
had been asserting his ordinary self and was miserable ; to forbear to 
assert one’s ordinary self, to place one’s happiness in mildness and 
sweet reasonableness was a revelation. As men followed this novel 
route to happiness, a living spring opened beside their way, the 
spring of charity; and out of this spring arose those two heavenly 
visitants, Charis and Irene, grace and peace, which enraptured the 
poor wayfarer and filled him with a joy which brought all the world 
after him. And still whenever these visitants appear, as appear for 
a witness to the vitality of Christianity they daily do, it is from the 
same spring they arise; and this spring is opened solely by the mild- 
ness and sweet reasonableness which forbears to assert our ordinary 
self, nay, which even takes pleasure in effacing it.” 

From this point of view the atonement was no sacrifice of the in- 
nocent to God’s wrath or justice to save guilty man. It was merely 
an example. It was not, as often called, the “finished” work of 
Christ. In each human soul this dying to live must be re-enacted. 
The once meaningless formulae, “for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” and “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and you shallbe s ved” 
acquired a new meaning when the saving efficacy of faith was szen to 
mean the tide of bounding and joyous feeling inspired by Christ’s 
example and making the work of duty easy. New birth and resur- 
rection meant the rising to a new life before the physical death of the 
body, not after it, the profound idea of being baptized into the death 
of the great exemplar of self-devotion and annulment, of repeating 
in Our own person by virtue of identification with our exemplar his 
course of self-devotion and self-annulment, and of thus coming with- 
in the limits of our present life to a new life in which as in the death 
going before it we are identified with our exemplar. 
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By a masterly literary analysis Arnold distinguishes in the New 
Testament what is Christ’s from what is his reporters, and what is in 
his best manner from what is less characteristic, his denunciation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, admittedly necessary where persuasion 
was out of the question, not being his usual winning method of 
working. Arnold denied that Christ anywhere called himself the 
Son of God as ordinarily understood or pretended to any miraculous 
powers. He did not deny a priori the possibility of miracles, but 
possible or impossible men tended to put them aside as_ they 
came to see how they had arisen in connection with all religions and 
among all peoples. The miraculous was the work of Christ’s report- 
ers and the wonder was not that they should have mingled so much of 
their credulous beliefs in signs and marvels and extravagant hopes 
and expectations, with the simple message of Christ, as that they 
should have caught the essentials of the message so distinctly that 
not even their crude additions could permanently obscure it. The 
gratitude of those who experienced the beneficent influence of Christ 
in their lives as well as man’s natural love of signs and marvels led 
them to embroider the plain message of the Master with all sorts 
of miraculous additions and to find support for the new faith 
in the most fantastic interpretations of prophecy. The _ in- 
spired seer or prophet who revealed the new conception of life be- | 
came a person of divine parentage with wonder-working powers 
whose miraculous birth had long been foretold and whose transla- 
tion from the scene of his labors was no less miraculous. A new 
aberglaube or extra-belief grew up about Christianity as about 
Judaism. Nor were there wanting Rabbis to coin the whole into dog- 
ma. The original, imaginative, intuitive Semite fell more and more 
into the shade. Speculative Aryans came to the front. The notion 
of religion being a metaphysical conception prevailed; in an age ill 
equipped for philosophy the various definitions of God and the vari- 
ous creeds came into existence and salvation came to be attached to 
right speculative notions about the Godhead of the Eternal Son 
rather than to this: Let all who name the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity. If the Gospel was to prove its efficacy for modern 
as for former times it was necessary to disengage it from the mir- 
acles and the dogma in which it is embedded. 

J. MARSHALL. 


PLACER MINING. 


OLD in the visible form of nuggets and dust has had an attrac- 
tion for men in all ages which is not sufficiently explained by 
its value in dollars and cents. As a matter of fact, very likely, as 
much money is put into the gold field as is taken out; very few of the 
miners are better off for the venture. And those who win much 
usually spend recklessly. The results to the community at large are 
an addition of so many millions to the world’s wealth, and a stimulus 
to many allied industries, which are directly interested in advertising 
a new gold field. The appeal is not to the money-maker but to rest- 
less spirits of all classes and to those whose one chance to rise above 
routine labor is in this venture of a few years in an occupation open 
to all who come. 

It is a short cut out of the fogs and formulae of life for those to 
whom petty prosperity and routine are distasteful. 

Placer gold is a tangible, shining thing, a visible wealth which 
appeals to the child and barbarian in our nature; the actual diggings 
are about as interesting as a back yard with a puddle in it, but the 
life is cosmopolitan. The prizes are at first hand and clean from na- 
ture, and the workers are masterless men. From time immemorial 
gold appears to have been a precious and workable metal; a medium 
of exchange and an ornament. It has survived the transitions from 
the stone age to the present day without losing its place as the chief 
of metals. There is no metal which can be produced with as little 
skill as gold. It occurs in the metallic state in loose rock and gra- 
vels, which may be removed by a stream of water or by the hands of 
man with the simplest tools. The modern Klondike with a produc- 
tion of twenty millions in one year offers no obstacles which could 
not have been overcome by the simple arts of the ancients. 

The placer prospector of to-day may carry all the tools of his 
calling on his own, or a horse’s back, for hundreds of miles into the 
wilderness, and return the same way with his gold. Silver, copper 
or iron cannot offer a simpler process since they seldom occur in a 
metallic form, excepting in hard rock. The ease of mining gold, its 
beauty, ductility, and untarnishing nature appealed to the ancients 
and semi-civilized peoples; every other metal required some skill to 
redtuce to a workable state. Such skill, however, was certainly pos- 
sessed in pre-historic times sufficient to reduce silver, copper and iron 
from their ores. The lavish use of gold in ancient times and in some 
semi-barbarous countries has been a matter of wonder; also the 
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abundance of precious stones. Most of this wealth came from the 
stream gravels of Asia and Africa, some of which were no doubt as 
rich as those of our own Anglo-Saxon countries. They are no more 
forgotten than our own work will be three or four thousand years 
hence. 

In Rhodesia and the great country north of the Zambesi River 
in Africa there is much evidence of a pre-historic race of miners. 
Their excavations and fortresses are in ruins. The natives of Mash- 
onaland and Matabeleland have not even a legendary knowledge of 
them. The few signs collected point to a Phcenician or Northern 
African race, who held this country as a gold colony long before the 
present tribes came into it. They probably approached from the east 
coast, and finally abandoned their works in haste. The present in- 
habitants are not troubled with much desire for currency and orna- 
ment, and these mines are as the ancients left them, but the crude 
smelting of iron is carried on to furnish a still more primitive want— 
the need of weapons. The people who built the ancient cities and 
the pyramids could certainly mine in the rock to some extent, and 
they did so, but it is probable that placers and the surface portion of 
rich veins supplied most of the gold in early times. Like many 
other things mining appears to have simply existed during the mid- 
dle ages. 

According to some statistics recently published by Professor 
W. G. Miller, Provincial Geologist, the production of gold in the 
sixteenth century was about four million dollars; in the seventeenth, 
six million; and in the eighteenth century, twelve million dollars. 
Most of this was produced as placer gold from remote countries, or 
by a laborious process of grinding down gold rock with stones and 
amalgamating the gold with mercury. Much of it came in Spanish 
ships from America, the spoils of the Aztecs and Peruvians. 

During the early half of the nineteenth century the production 
rose to about thirty-five million dollars, a growth due to the spread- 
ing of commerce and industry by Anglo-Saxon peoples and an ad- 
vance in mining and reduction methods. 

In 1849 and 1851 the great discoveries of placer gold were 
made in California and Australia. A generation of gold seekers 
came into being, and the prospector was created. The production 
rose quite rapidly to one hundred and twenty-eight million dollars. It 
sank again somewhat before 1885, then began its upward course 
until it reached over three hundred millions in 1899—the banner 
year of the Rand in South Africa and the Klondike in Canada. 

This great production will probably continue and increase—not 
by the easy and sudden output of new placer fields, but by the great 
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economies in mining and metallurgical methods which are bringing 
enormous masses of low-grade ores into profitable metal bearers. 

The opening up of China, Russia and Africa—old countries in 
history but new in the mining industry—will be other powerful in- 
fluences. Besides, there are great tracts of Australia and America 
still unknown. Our own Province of British Columbia has a wide 
strip of mountain country 1,300 miles long, known to carry gold and 
other metals at many points. 

Less than fifty years ago placer mining held first place as a pro- 
ducer of gold. It is unlikely that it will ever again do so. Since 
that time there have come into use modern high-power explosives, 
machine drills, transportation facilities, and reduction processes of 
such efficiency that the great mines of the world are now operating 
on ore bodies which a rom years ago souls have been Geemied use- 
less. | ie ee 
In the Black Hills gold field of South Dakota 1,747,807 tons of 
ore were treated in 1902. The average value per ton was $4.40 re- 
coverable. This paid for mining, stamp milling, concentration, 
leaching, and also paid high dividends. At the Treadwell ard 
other mines on Douglas Island, Alaska, in the same year, 1,061,154 
tons of an average recoverable value of about $1.80 per ton, were 
milled. The Rand is the greatest modern gold field on theearth. In 
1899 it produced nearly $73,000,000 from 6,639,355 tons of ore 
milled. The value of this ore was a little over $10.00 per ton. 

In such mining a few cents per ton, more or less, makes the dif- 
ference between losses and dividends. 

Modern hydraulic mining and dredging have profitably treated 
gravels which carry less than five cents per ton. There is a large 
field in this work, but the factors are more uncertain. Dredging 
has been brought to a considerable degree of success in New Zea- 
land, and in some parts of America and Australia, but so far in 
British Columbia has been unfortunate hia to many euneeuea in 
saving the zold. 

Placer mining is a piofieer-of lode mining. The equipment is 
light and the field often remote. The rush to California was across 
the trackless continent and from the ends of the earth, in the face of 
great hardship and danger. The same spirit or fever carried thirty 
thousand people into the Yukon country in 1898,—a country of 
great distances and practically no food production. This motley 
crowd climbed the White and Chilcoot passes, then poured down the 
Yukon River in all sorts of boats or rafts, as crude as their own 
skill in navigating. About six or seven thousand remained in the 
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country, the rest dispersed or returned to their homes without the 
gold but with a coloring in their lives which will never leave them. 

It has been said that the prospector is becoming extinct—that the 
few remaining examples are old men with reminiscences of a glori- 
ous past—but the prospector has simply moved on with the rough 
edge of civilization ; his commentator has stayed at home. 

In our own country, gold mining began at the opposite sides of 
the continent, in the maritime provinces of British Columbia and in 
Nova Scotia—the one as a placer field and the other as a free milling 
quartz field. . 

The gold seekers of California spread out up and down th 
Pacific coast; they found gold on Vancouver Island; then on the 
bars of the Fraser River. Ascending this river past the gorges and 
canyons, we admire so much, they reached the interior, five hundred 
miles from their base of supplies at Victoria. Old Cariboo was 
found and for many years contributed from one to four million dol- 
lars annually. From these diggings prospectors went north and 
south discovering new fields, in America and Cassiar, and to the 
south in Similkameen, the Columbia River, and as far east as Wild 
Horse and Perry Creek in East Kootenay. After a brief and feverish 
activity many of these placers lapsed into wilderness again. The 
quartz miner now burrows on the hillsides, but the valley is in ruins. 
It is singularly interesting to come upon these evidences of a past 
occupation by one’s own race—perhaps an apple tree in a wilderness, 
or a date marked on a tree many years ago. 

The latest placer field of importance in British Columbia is in 
the Atlin District, 1,000 miles north of Vancouver, and 100 miles in- 
land. Miller and McLaren reached this place by crossing the coast 
range with dog sleds in January, 1898. About 3,000 people came in 
during the following winter and the spring of 1899. Most of these 
passed on down the Yukon, many to its source, and then up the coast 
to the new discoveries on the beach and creeks of Cape Nome, a 
treeless tundra, with a vile climate. | 

Occasionally one meets with a myth that these northern fields 
have been worked over before, supposedly by the Russians during 
their occupation. To support this statement curiously-marked boot 
nails are produced as evidence. They are caught in the sluice boxes, 
being heavy, along with the gold. But being quite bright and un- 
oxidized, they cannot have been long in the country, hence, they 
appear to be only another proof of the variety of races—and boot 
nails—common in a placer field. 

In the working of placers the most primitive tool is the batea, a 
wooden bowl. .The gold pan, made of sheet iron, is a shallow dish 
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with flared sides. It is used for rich washings and for testing the 
ground. The common statement, so many cents or dollars to the 
pan, means so much per 10 Ibs.; 10c. per pan would be about $20.00 
per ton, or $30.00 per cubic yard. The California miner soon in- 
vented a quicker means than this pan; this was the rocker, a sort of 
screening and shaking box which caught the gold but allowed the 
lighter gravels to wash away. This is still used where values are 
high and water is scarce. 

The modern sluice box was next brought into use. It is essen- 
tially a narrow, rectangular trough with cleats or bars across or 
along its bottom. <A rapid stream of water flows through this 
trough; the gravels are shovelled into it and carried away by the 
force of the stream, while the gold as dust and nuggets remains on 
the irregular bottom, from whence it is taken every day or two. 
After freeing from other heavy minerals, it passes as currency, or is 
sold for its value at the banks, $15.00 to $19.00 per ounce. After 
the placer miner with his pan, rocker and sluice box have abandoned 
or left the ground, the lower grade gravels—sometimes of great ex- 
tent—are worked out by hydraulic mining. Jets of water under 
great pressure break down the gravels and hurry them through long 
sluices which are cleaned up at long intervals to gather the gold from 
them. The capacity of the hydraulic jets is very great; they can 
handle ground for as many cents per yard as it would cost dollars to 
the individual miner. Three requisites are sufficient grade, water and 
gold bearing gravel. Where the gravels are low lying or submerged 
they are mined by dredges. These machines float. They reach down 
beneath the water and bring up the gravels which are then passed 
over gold saving tables or through sluice boxes. The capacity of 
these machines may be two or three thousand tons per day. They 
cost from $20,000 to $100,000, but require few men to run them. 
Speculation in dredging is quite attractive. When their great capa- 
city is applied to a deposit of a stated value per yard, the profits look 
large. It is impossible, however, to test gravels to any point of cer- 
tainty, excepting by the operation of working them out, hence the 
values quoted are uncertain. The capacity of the dredge is reduced 
because the gold saving devices will not handle the enormous amount 
of material ; or the saving devices are defective, and the gold of such 
a nature that it is not amenable to the style of treatment adopted. 
These are some of the reasons for the disheartening failures in Brit- 
ish Columbia. The success which attends operations on the Moly- 
neaux River in New Zealand, and Oroville in California, may before 
long be ours in Canada. 
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The capital put into the New Zealand dredges is often quite 
small, $30,000 to $100,000, and these in the majority of cases are 
returning 414 to 90 per cent. interest per annum. 

The origin of placer gold is a matter which exercises the minds 
of many miners. With their special leaning towards a fiery deriva- 
tion of most metals, volcanoes have been called into service, also 
glaciers. Perhaps the futile search for “ mother lodes” has reduced 
them to an origin other than a local one. 

There is little doubt that most placer deposits were derived from 
the drainage basins in which they are found. They are a concen- 
tration from the great masses of rock removed to form valleys, a 
residium of millions of tons of rock slowly milled by nature’s 
_methods of decomposition and erosion. A few million dollars scat- 
tered along and beneath the bed of a stream seems much until we 
begin to estimate the tonnage from which it is derived. _ 

In Western Australia four or five mines contribute nearly twen- 
ty million dollars in gold per annum. This from less than one mil- 
lion tons of rock. 

A small valley, 10 miles long, 1 mile wide, and 160 feet deep, re- 
presents nearly three billion tons of rock removed. At one cent per - 
ton, this would give thirty million dollars. Supposing the gold to 
be evenly distributed, which is not the case, it shows the compara- 
tive smallness of any rich source, and the unlikeliness of an enorm- 
ous mother lode of appreciable richness. The great placer fields of 
Ballarat, of Otago, of California, Old Cariboo and the Klondike 
show no mother lodes of conspicuous size or richness. Neither do 
they show free gold in the rock in pieces comparable with the nug- 
gets found in the adjacent streams. 

In order to account for the size and distribution of nuggets 
opinions have been advanced that gold grows by accretion from so- 
lutions derived from the gold in the rock. 

To the casual observer the presence of coarse gold in one part 
of a stream and fine gold down in the bars and deltas along with 
mud and sand, indicates a process analogous to the wearing of peb- 
bles, sand and mud. There is no possible doubt that gold does go into 
solution in nature, and is also precipitated, at ordinary temperatures 
with surface conditions and pressures. This might account for the 
absence of gold in streams known to drain rich quartz mining dis- 
tricts, in this case the gold remaining in solution, at least until pass- 
ing out of the locality. Placer gold is also usually of higher quality 
than reef or quartz gold. It has less silver alloyed with it, and this 
is looked upon as a sign of chemical deposition in the placers. 
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Crystals of gold have been found on boulders in some of the 
Yukon streams. Such a condition would be unlikely with a frag- 
mental derivation. 

At the surface of many quartz mines there is a considerable 
alteration in the mineral contents. What are called “ metallics” in 
mining are common. That is, little nuggets or crystals of gold and 
silver, or silver sulphide, are found to remain on the seives as metal- 
lic flakes; when mining reaches the unaltered ore beneath, these do 
not appear. Some dissolving action has gone on in this surface ore, 
and then a process of accretion into the form of metallic particles. 
It may be some such action which helps to produce nuggets, or this 
may be a transition stage of the reef gold into visible particles before 
it is carried down into the stream beds as a fragmentary concentrate. 

The gold, by its greater weight, usually works downwards until 
it is arrested on some bed of clay or rock which it cannot penetrate. 
Here it accumulates. The nature of the bed rock has some influence 
in selecting these concentrations, and rough upturned slates are con- 
sidered suitable, or a soft decomposed rock. On Boulder Creek in 
the Atlin district the gold is derived from “ slates,” so called, but is 
deposited on a bed rock which is in part a smooth wearing granite 
and part of the parent slates. 

J. C. Gwriim. 


IRELAND BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
MISSION OF ST. PATRICK. 


N a famous hymn, belonging to the sixth or seventh century, a 
modernized form of which is sung every 17th of March in the 
Irish capital, St. Patrick is represented as arming himself by invok- 
ing the Holy Trinity, and the forces of the Incarnation against the 
powers of Paganism which he had come to overthrow. These forces 
are thus described :— 


“Lying sooth sayers’ incantations, 

The gloomy laws of the Gentile nations, 
Heresy’s hateful innovations, 

Idolatry’s rites and devinations, 

Spells of smiths, and Druids and women.” 


After “binding unto” himself the various Christian virtues as a 
shield against Paganism, he goes on to claim in the name of Christ 
those elemental forces which the early Irish worshipped :-— 


I bind unto myself to-day 
The virtues of the star-lit Heaven, 
The glorious Sun’s life-giving ray, 
The whiteness of the moon at ev’en, 
The flashing of the lightning free, 
The whirling wind’s tempestuous shocks, 
The stable earth, the deep salt sea 
Around the old eternal rocks. 


These quotations give us a hint as to the lines along which we 
can, in a measure, answer the question: What was the religious con- 
dition of the Ireland into which St. Patrick came? Roughly we 
may say that Irish Paganism was a confused mixture of the worship 
of the elemental forces of nature, such as Fire, Water, the Sun, and 
the worship of spirits inhabiting wells, trees, stones and other objects, 
along with a deep-rooted belief in magic. It is difficult to obtain a 
clear picture of pre-Christian Irish religion. The allusions to it in 
ancient manuscripts, the oldest of which are not earlier than the sixth 
century, are very scanty in number and vague in character. There 
is, however, one source from which modern writers seek to recon- 
struct a living picture of how those early men to whom St. Patrick 
brought the message of the Gospel thought and believed. That 
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source is the Pagan survivals in custom and idea still to be found in 
out of the way parts of the island. ln these places Christianity has 
not conquered the original Paganism, but is only, as it were, an ex- 
ternal tradition imposed upon a non-Christian basis. ireland clings 
tenaciously to the past. lt the majority of the Irish people are the 
most devoted adherents of which the Roman Catholic system can 
boast, though that system was established in the country as late as 
the twelfth century,*one need not be surprised if this same conserva- 
tive impulse keeps alive the old Paganism. ‘he lrish peasant, living 
in isolated nooks far from social intluence or exchange of living 
thought, broods over the legends of the past, is penetrated by an 
ancestral superstition which the Church has never vanquished. The 
Druid no longer weaves his mystic spells beneath the sacred oak ; 
but the ‘“‘wise woman’ invokes or removes supernatural ills. Ances- 
tor-worship is no longer practised, but ‘‘fairies” still gather in raths or 
forts and about twisted thorn-trees, and appear according to popular 
belief, ‘‘ now little and grotesque, now tall, fair-haired and noble,” 
and among them “the most and best of the Irish dead.” The pro- 
fessional magician no longer kills or makes alive but the priest has 
taken his place and is believed to be clothed with supernatural power 
to bless or to curse, to save or to doom. In short, if we take the reli- 
gion of the average Irish peasant and subtract from it the ideas and 
sentiments generated by mediaeval Christianity, the residuum is in 
essence ancient Paganism. Carlyle describes heathenism as “a 
bewildering, inextricable jungle of delusions, confusions, falsehoods, 
and absurdities, covering the whole field of life.” This is not an 
absolutely adequate account of the matter for we must never forget 
that noble and ennobling saying of St. Paul in his speech to the 
men of Athens: “God hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men . . that they should seek the Lord if haply they may feel 
after Him and find Him, though He be not far from every one of 
us.” Still Carlyle’s remark does describe fairly enough the aspect 
which the Pagan world, taken in the mass, presents to the historian. 
It is, indeed, a thick “ jungle” in which men lost their way, held fast 
in bondage to degraded and degrading ideas of the spiritual world, 
haunted by vain shadows and childish fears, in subjection to “ gods 
many and lords many.” Let us try to pierce a little way into this 
confused and gloomy region and understand something of the 
misery and the degradation from which St. Patrick rescued the men 
of Erin. 

There is a very ancient story that throws a curious side light on 
our subject. It is said that St. Patrick in one of his missionary 
tours came to the palace of the Kings of Connaught, in the early 
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morning. Beside the palace was a Druidical establishment to which 
Laoghaire, the chief king of Ireland, sent his two daughters to be 
educated. The two young ladies were astonished to find at the 
fountain where they performed their morning ablutions, St. Patrick 
with some of his clergy, in white vestments and books in their hands, 
They deemed them apparitions from another world. ‘‘Whom are ye 
and whence come ye?” the fair ones asked the saint. “Are ye men 
of the Sidhe or are ye gods?” The Sidhe were fairies conceived to 
be of ordinary human appearance. By assuming human shape they 
were believed to tempt men to their ruin. These spirits were origin- 
ally mortals who through death had become divine and so objects of 
worship. The survivors of the family to which they belonged when 
on earth, gathered around the graves which they were supposed to 
make their dwelling place. It is an extension of the same idea which 
we find in the belief that wells and springs and trees are also the 
favorite haunts of spirits. An early life of St. Patrick tells us that 
the saint in his progress through Ireland came to “ the Fountain of 
Slaun which the Druids worshipped as a god.” At the present day 
there are thousands of holy wells, many of which were taken over 
from ancient Paganism and consecrated to Christian ones. To 
them diseased folk repair to find relief, and penitents to expiate their 
sins. The early missionaries sought to incorporate in Church usage 
as many of the Pagan customs as possible in order to conciliate the 
natives, and win them to the faith. St. Columba is said to have 
consecrated three hundred wells. Certain solitary growing trees, as 
an example, the ash and the white-thorn, were held in great rever- 
ence by the ancient as by the modern Irish. Under some of these 
trees the chief of the tribe was inaugurated, and the greatest tri- 
umph, as a recent writer remarks, that a tribe could achieve over their 
enemies was to cut down their inauguration tree, and no insult was 
more keenly resented, and when possible, visited with sharper retri- 
bution. The belief lying behind this and kindred feelings was that 
the tree was the home of a spirit that died in the winter and woke to 
new life with the coming of spring. As Grant Allen says: “The 
notion of the sanctity of trees or plants could only have arisen, in the 
first place from the reverence paid to trees or plants which actually 
sprang from the remains of the dead and so were regarded—like 
everything else that came out of the tomb—as embodiments or 
avatars of the dead man’s spirit.” To-day the Irish peasantry be- 
lieve that the white-thorn growing alone by the banks of a stream is 
the haunt of fairies and must not be disturbed on penalty of some 
terrible calamity bound to fall on the wrong-doer—a survival of a 
belief at one time universal in Ireland. Up till the last century 
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stone-worship prevailed in Ireland. The belief was that some of 
these stones were giants transformed by magic into rock. Till a 
few years ago one of these pillars in an island off the coast of Mayo 
used to be decorated from time to time by a new woollen robe. To 
this day the peasantry believe in crystal pebbles as charms against 
various diseases. Since the earth, sky and ocean abounded with 
mysterious beings whose good-will could not always be counted on, 
they must be propitiated, and this could be done only by men who 
had made a special study of the occult, primitive shamans or medi- 
cine-men, called ‘‘ Druids” by the early Irish writers, and of the 
same class as the “ magi” who opposed St. Columba at Inverness. 
An early biographer of the Irish apostle gives a graphic picture of 
his conflict with these priests of the old religion. St. Patrick after 
spending some time in the North of the island, proceeded to the 
stronghold of Irish paganism, the far-famed Tara, about twenty-five 
miles from Dublin, the residence of the chief kings of Ireland from 
the earliest times. Some two centuries before King Cor- 
mac Mac Art who, in his piratical raids on the Romans in Britain, 
had gained some Christian ideas, was a stout opponent of the 
“magi.” On his death-bed he is said to have told his people not to 
bury him with the idolaters for he did not worship the same God as 
they, but to bury him at Ross-na-righ “with his face to the east.” A 
modern poet, in a fine study of his ancient warriors, represents him 
confessing his faith as he lay dying: 


Crom Cruach and his sub-gods twelve 
Said Cormac, are but lawen treen ; 

The axe that made them haft or helve 
Had worthier of our worship been; 

But He who made the tree to grow 
And hid in earth the iron-stone, 

And made the man with mind to know 
The axe’s use, is God alone.” 


Cormac’s influence, however, disappeared with his death, and in 
St. Patrick’s time, the Palace of Tara was ruled by the 
“magi.” It was here that he resolved to preach the Gospel. It 
was Easter-time and he lit his Easter-fire on the Hill of Slane, not 
far from Tara. It so happened that at this very time a Pagan festi- 
val was being kept by King Laoghaire and his courtiers. A royal 
order had been issued that until the sacred flame of the Druids shone 
out, no one should light a fire on pain of death. The Pagans seeing 
Patrick’s fire in the distance were much disturbed and besought the 
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king to have it extinguished, “ lest it should get the mastery of their 
fire and so bring about the downfall of their kingdom.” The inci- 
dent has been put into verse. 


“On Tara’s hill the daylight dies 
On Tara’s plain ’tis dead; 

Till Baal’s unkindled fire shall rise 
No fire must flame instead, 

’Tis thus the king commanding speaks, 
Commands and speaks in vain— 

For lo! a fire defiant breaks 
From out the woods of Slane. 

What means this flame that through the night 
Illumines all the vale, 

Which rebel hand a fire dare light 
Before the fire of Baal?” 


The king and the Druids go forth to seize the intruders, taking 
care, however, to keep outside the circle of the stranger’s fire, lest 
their magical powers should overcome them. Then Patrick is sum- 
moned to meet the king and the magicians of the palace. Then fol- 
lows an account:of various miracles wrought by the saint, the most 
striking of which is the one in which carried away with anger at the 
persistence ofa particularly virulent Druid he flunga spell upon him, 
so that he was suddenly caught up and dashed head foremost on a 
convenient stone! The mediaeval biographer clinches the story by 
telling us that he had himself seen this stone so that there could be no 
room for doubt. Putting legend aside, we may believe that St. 
Patrick preached at Tara, was met by the magicians who probably 
continued to resist his mission, but who at least allowed the intrepid _ 
missionary to go his way unharmed. It was on this occasion that he 
is supposed to have composed the hymn to which reference has been 
made and in which he invokes the power of the Christian faith to 
protect him against the “spels of women, smiths and Druids, and 
the knowledge (of magic) that blinds the soul.” As we look back 
upon that primitive age, beset by the phantoms of imagination, har- 
assed by fear of the magical power of evil, unable to see a worthy 
end in life or an assured hope in death, we can understand how St. 
Patrick’s preaching must have seemed almost too good to be true to 
these children of the night. Yet as they listened they felt the power 
of a higher magic, the spell of the love of God in Christ which con- 
strained them to a new obedience anda nobler faith. We must not 
suppose that as mediaeval legends tell, the whole of Ireland at once 
submitted to the influence of the Christian preacher. Even King 
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Laoghaire lived and died a Pagan. It was centuries after St. Patrick 
had passed away that the full fruits of his work were seen. But on 
the other hand he tells us in his ‘‘ Confession” that he baptized thou- 
sands of converts and ordained hundreds of bishops. “ Sons of the 
Scots (that is Irish) and daughters of chieftains,” he says, “are 
seen to be monks and virgins of Christ.’’ Little churches with mon- 
asteries attached arose in different parts of the island, owning 
Armagh as a kind of spiritual centre. What was the nature and 
history of the church St. Patrick founded? It is here we come 
upon a much-debated poinf. Every Irish Roman Catholic piously 
believes that St. Patrick was commissioned by the Pope, and was the 
agent by whom Ireland in becoming Christian became at the same 
time subject to the Holy See. Not for dogmatic but for purely his- 
toric reasons this tradition must be set aside. It is no older than the 
seventh century and reads back into primitive times a condition of 
affairs really of later origin. In St. Patrick’s time the Pope was 
simply the leading Bishop in Christendom, and held no jurisdiction 
over the various national churches. We know, for example, that 
when Pope Celestine I., who is said to have sent St. Patrick to Ire- 
land, attempted to interfere in the internal affairs of the North 
African church, he received a very sharp letter rebuking him for his 
unwarrantable proceeding, and warning him against introducing in- 
to the church “the smoky arrogance of the world.” We do not 
know by whom the Irish apostle was consecrated; but if conjecture 
be allowable, it 1s likely enough he received his commission at the 
hands of some British bishop. Nor 1s there anything distinctively 
Roman about his creed as it has come down to us in his Confession: 
“There is no other God,” he says, “ neither ever was, neither before, 
nor shall be hereafter, except God the Father, unbegotten, without 
beginning. From whom is all beginning; upholding all things, as 
we say; and His Son Jesus Christ, whom indeed with the Father, 
we testify to have always been, before the origin of the world, 
spiritually with the Father, in an inexplicable manner begotten be- 
fore all beginning; and by Himself were made all things visible and 
invisible ; made man, and death having been vanquished, received in- 
to the Heavens to the Father . . . He hath poured upon us the 
Holy Spirit abundantly, a gift and pledge of immortality who makes 
the faithful and obedient to become sons of God and joint heirs with 
Christ ; whom we confess and adore, one God in the Holy Trinity of 
the sacred name.” Neither here nor throughout his authentic 
writings is there any allusion to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin or 
belief in Purgatory, or the doctrine of transubstantiation, or the 
theory of Papal supremacy. On the other hand, it is quite unhis- 
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torical to regard him as a kind of Protestant evangelist, self-called 
to the ministry, and proclaiming doctrines which were first clearly 
formulated in the age of the Reformation. The church which he 
founded and which retained its independence till the twelfth cen- 
tury, was neither Roman nor Protestant. Its Christianity was of a 
distinct type and in common with that of Gaul and Britain is to be 
traced not to Rome but to Asia Minor. The three great features of 
the early Irish church were, monasticism, love of learning, and mis- 
sionary enterprise. A few words on each of these. 

The ecclesiastical system introduced by St. Patrick was not so 
much diocesan as monastic. Here and there over the country, at 
Armagh, Bangor, Lismore and other places, sprang up rude collec- 
tions of bee hive huts, with a church and dining-hall, the whole sur- 
rounded by a wall of earth and stone. It is the monastery not the 
diocese that was the unit of ecclesiastical life and organization. 
Sometimes the head of the monastery was a bishop, at other times he 
was not; in which latter case he kept a bishop-monk on the premises 
who discharged episcopal duties for the entire district. Still more 
curious was the position held by the fair sex in Celtic churches. St. 
Bridget, the founder of the monastery at Kildare, ruled this and 
other establishments of the same kind, by the help of a bishop spe- 
cially attached to her house. This superiority of abbots over bishops 
was one of the features which distinguished the Celtic from the 
Roman church. Another was the usage of single unction either at 
baptism or at confirmation, but not at both as in the rest of Western 
Christendom. It is a curious reffection that had this old non-Papal 
church survived in strength and efficiency, the whole course of the 
religious history of Europe would have been far different from what 
it has been, for its missionaries would have propagated a non-Papal 
Christianity and thus the conflict between the Teutonic and the 
Italian spirit which brought about the Reformation could not have 
emerged. The second note of the early Irish church was its love of 
learning. Cut off from the mainland of Europe, she enjoyed a peace 
to which it was a stranger. In her monasteries, foreign ecclesiastics 
and scholars fleeing from the violence of the barbarian found a safe 
asylum, and earned their bread by teaching candidates for the cleri- 
cal office, and by copying sacred books. The Venerable Bede, who 
has little good to say of the native Britons, praises the Irish “as a 
harmless nation”—a remark by the way which probably raises a 
doubtful smile from the modern Englishman—and describes how 
Irish hospitality welcomed with open arms English students who had 
left their own country in search of a knowledge which Ireland alone 
could give. Among these scholars was one destined to be known to 
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after ages as Aldfrith, the Learned, King of Northumbia. There is 
reason for believing that Greek and even Hebrew were studied in 
lrish monasteries in the early middle ages. It was an Irishman, 
John Scotus Erigena by name, who was sent to France by request of 
Charles the Bald in order to translate the Greek writings of the 
pseudo-Dionysius. Every student of philosophy knows what an im- 
portant influence this same Scotus exercised on the deepest thought 
of the Middle Ages. For a long period while the rest of Europe 
was overwhelmed with the confusions of the Teutonic invasion, Ire- 
land was the home of scholarship and piety. Nor did she selfishly 
keep the light within her own borders. Irish missionaries went 
forth to the ends of the western world fired with the ambition of con- 
verting a continent to the faith of Christ. We can but mention 
Columba, saint, scholar and missionary, who has made the lone isle 
of Iona a place of pilgrimage to which the hearts of all English- 
speaking Christians turn with pathetic and reverential interest; 
Columbanus, a man of the most fearless spirit, who boldly rebuked 
the Frankish king for his vices and when he proved impenitent pro- 
phesied the overthrow of his kingdom and dynasty; Gallus, the com- 
panion of Columbanus, founder of the famous monastery of Bobbio 
and unsparing denouncer of idolatry of whom an ancient legend tells 
that one night as he was fishing he heard the spirit of the mountains 
calling on the spirit of the waters in the depth of the lake; “ I am 
here,” was the reply. ‘Arise, then, to mine aid against these 
strangers who have cast me from their temple; let us expel them 
from the land.” “One of them,” answered the spirit of the lake, 
“is even now busied in my waters, but I cannot break his nets, for I 
am rebuked by the prevailing name, in which he is perpetually pray- 
ing; Kilian, missionary of Franconia, and wearer of a martyr’s 
crown; Macarius, evangeliser of the Picts, Eloquius, apostle of the 
Belgians, and many others whose names history has not preserved. 
Well might Montalembert say: ‘“‘ They covered the land and the 
seas of the west. Unwearied navigators, they landed on the most 
desert islands; they overflowed the continent with their successive 
immigrations. They saw in incessant wisdom, a world known and 
unknown to be conquered for Christ. The poem of the pilgrimage 
of St. Brandon, that monkish Odyssey so celebrated in the middle 
ages, that popular prelude of Dante’s Divine Comedy, shows us the 
Irish monks in close contact with all the dreams and wonder of the 
Celtic ideal.” These apostolic heroes won back regions that had 
fallen from Roman civilization through the inroads of the barbari- 
ans. ‘“‘ Monasteries,’ as Milman says, “replaced ruined Roman 
cities. From them issued almost a race of saints, the founders of 
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some of the most important establishments within or on the borders 
of the old Roman territory; Magnus and Theodorus, the first abbots 
of Kempton and of Fussen; Attalus of Bobbio; St. Romaric of Re- 
miremont; St. Omer, St. Bertin, St. Amand, the apostles of Flan- 
ders; St. Wandrille, the founder of Fontenelle, in Normandy.” 

But let us return to Ireland. The century which witnessed the 
loss of her national independence saw also the disappearance of 
ecclesiastical independence by absorption in the larger life of the 
Roman obedience. Such a change was inevitable. The Irish 
church, though rich in saints, missionaries, and scholars, had no 
effective disciplinary system, and was powerless to grapple with the 
ingrained vice of the Celtic temper, undisciplined and lawless self- 
will. She had made, indeed, shameful surrender to the racial weak- 
ness of the native. It has been severely but not unjustly said that 
“Law asa form of order and coherence, is in itself distasteful to 
the Irish Celt. This explains why the Island of Saints from the 
dawn of history until now has never yet had a year of harmony and 
concord.” With submission to the Roman discipline in the twelfth 
century early Irish Christianity lost much of its primitive fervour, 
its passion for study and missionary enterprise, but it gained at least 
some contact with the order, the civilization, the ideas of a wider and 
more progressive world. 

What of the Ireland of to-day? The root curses of her life are 
politics and religious bigotry. Her pathetic delusion that national 
regeneration can be effected by the roarings and wranglings of her 
politicians is one of the great obstacles to her progress. Her imagi- 
nation is fired with the gorgeous splendour of a past that has never 
been a present. She has not as yet learned the lesson that individual 
and national progress alike springs not from empty and thrasonic 
self-glorification but from calm and rational self-criticism. Nor 
has she taken to heart the truth which history teaches that the king- 
dom of God is wider than any ecclesiastical system, that inside that 
kingdom there may be room for Catholicism and Protestantism and 
that under the spiritual nurture of each a valuable type of Christian 
character is evolved. As Mr. Lecky remarks: “ Catholicism com- 
monly softens, while Protestantism strengthens the character.” But 
surely gentleness and strength are not incompatible virtues; rather 
must they blend in the full-orbed glory of the Christian spirit. 

On the other hand it is only just to acknowledge the signs of an 
awakening on the intellectual side in Irish life. The revival of in- 
terest in old Irish literature identified with the names of W. B. Yeats, 
Stephen Gwynne, Douglas Hyde and others, is opening to the present 
generation the treasures of poetry and romance hidden beneath the 
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squalor and the turmoil of centuries. This renaissance of Celtic 
thought and dreams is the first sign of an awakening Irish intellect. 
Where the movement may end, or how far it may go, no one can tell. 
But with a genuinely emancipated Ireland in the region of the intel- 
lect, the political and religious problems will enter on a new phase, and 
the day of her redemption will draw nigh. In the sphere of religion 
Ireland awaits another St. Patrick to complete the work of the first, to 
re-Christianize the people and purge out the old leaven of Paganism, 
to save them from those narrow and cramping views of God’s deal- 
ings with the world which have been inherited from a mediaeval 
theology, and to penetrate them once more with those vital truths of 
the Christian gospel that lie at the basis of a progressive and enlight- 
ened civilization. 
S. McComs. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF WATER, 
AND WATER BORNE TYPHOID. 


YPHOID or true enteric fever is a disease which is practically 
endemic in our larger towns and cities, while occasionally it 
assumes epidemic form. As the fever has a peculiar liability to at- 
tack young adults it is a disease which ought to have a special inter- 
est for the authorities in college cities. In our own city (Kingston) 
we had an unfortunate experience in the early months of 1903, when 
over 120 cases of typhoid occurred. A similar but more extensive 
outbreak occurred about the same period in Ithaca, N.Y., the seat of 
Cornell University, where among the students alone there were over 
320 cases of undoubted typhoid. Of more recent date is the epi- 
demic at Butler, Pa., where during November and December, in a 
city of about 18,000, over 1,500 cases of the fever developed. Com- 
ing nearer home we have the outbreak in Westmount and St. Henri, 
suburbs of Montreal, where during December and January over 600 
cases were notified. These will suffice for the purpose of illustra- 
ting the gravity of the fever in its epidemic form. 

The casual agent, Eberth’s bacillus typhosus, to attack, must 
enter via the digestive tract, and this it does especially in infected 
water. True, it may enter in other materials, more particularly 
milk, but this is usually primarily contaminated from water. Other 
food articles may in like manner be infected, or be contaminated by 
individuals or by flies which have been in contact with infective 
matters. While the sanitarian cannot neglect nor forget these possi- 
bilities yet the fact stands out that water is the great carrier of the 
disease, and to it he turns first in time of epidemic. Our water sup- 
plies when infected are so by the entrance into them of sewage matter 
containing typhoid bacilli. It must be remembered that sewage alone 
does pot produce typhoid, though it often leads to other enteric 
disorders. During an attack of the fever and for a variable period 
of the convalescence a patient throws off large numbers of the bacilli 
in his dejecta, and it is from these, either directly or indirectly, that 
the food and water supplies become infected (unless of course the 
infective qualities of such excretions are destroyed by thorough 
disinfection). In the instances of epidemics mentioned above, 
all were readily traceable to pollution of water supplies. In 
the Kingston epidemic the suction pipe was broken about the 
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middle of its course, so that the city sewage in a much diluted 
form was occasionally drawn into the mains. A few cases were 
present during the previous summer, autumn, and early winter 
months, and from these cases, whose excreta could not have 
been properly disinfected, the infection probably came. In the 
Ithaca outbreak those who drank exclusively of other than city water 
escaped infection. The city water was drawn from a creek on the 
banks of which some cases had occurred some weeks previously, the 
infection being washed into the stream in the several thaws during 
the winter. Following these thaws, after the usual incubation 
period, there was a marked increase in the number of cases. In 
Butler the water generally used was from surface sources (local 
streams), and the water was subjected to mechanical filtration, but 
as changes had to be made in the water works, unfiltered water was 
supplied from a neighboring creek from October 20th to some period 
in November. The outbreak began about November 5th, corres- 
ponding very accurately to the usual period of incubation of the 
fever, counting from the change from filtered to unfiltered water. 
The creek water used, received the drainage from a number of 
houses which had had typhoid during the preceding three months. 
In the epidemic in the suburban towns of Montreal all the 
affected areas have a common water supply, and one quite distinct 
from that of the city, which is free from epidemic typhoid. The in- 
take of the water supply is situated opposite the entrance of a small 
sewage-laden river (St. Pierre), while a main sewer of the district 
of Verdun discharges several hundred yards above the intake. With 
a good flow of water in the channel most of the sewage would pass 
inshore from the intake, but in low water (which has prevailed this 
winter) the flow would tend to enter mid-stream and thus cross the 
intake. | | 

In the great majority of water-borne typhoid epidemics, includ- 
ing these outbreaks, no typhoid bacilli have been found in the water. 
This may seem rather peculiar, but it must be remembered 
that the fever has an incubation period averaging about four- 
teen days, while another five to seven days must elapse before a posi- 
tive diagnosis of typhoid can be made, so that one only knows of the 
presence of the disease after three weeks have elapsed from 
the actual period of infection of first cases. By this time it is prob- 
able that the bacteria have disappeared or the infection may occur at 
this period at irregular intervals, and unless the examination be 
made of water drawn frequently the bacilli are not found. Further, 
it must be pointed out that in the great dilution in which these bacilli 
are often present in water it is a difficult task to find them. So well 
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recognized are these facts that the sanitarian feels on safe ground in 
imputing the cause to the water if he can prove that the epidemic has 
occurred in the distribution of a particular water supoly, and that 
such supply is open to sewage pollution and shows evidence thereof. 
If in addition he can prove that typhoid cases have occurred in the 
area drained by the sewer then his evidence is quite conclusive. 

_ Of what value then is bacteriological analysis of water? Mainly 
in pointing out whether or not the water is sewaze polluted, and for 
this purpose it is much more delicate than chemical tests. Of 
course great attention is directed toward the search for typhoid 
bacilli in the water, but the presence of other bacteria derived from 
the intestinal tract are of nearly equal importance. A constant in- 
habitant of the intestinal tract, and thus a constituent of sewage, is 
the Bacillus coli communis, and the finding of this organism in ap- 
preciable numbers in water is an undoubted indication of pollution. 
Other bacteria from the same source may be found, and of course 
give added value to the results of the analysis. Further, in con- 
taminated waters the bacterial content rises, and as a rule the graver 
the contamination the higher the numbers of bacteria. 

In taking water for analysis one must obtain samples in suff- 
cient number and at different times so as to give a proper idea of the 
constitution of the water. The samples must be taken in sterile ves- 
sels and in such a manner as to prevent added contamination during 
the taking, or in the subsequent analysis. As bacteria undergo rapid 
changes in number and in the relative ratio of various species in a 
few hours, especially when the temperature is raised, the analysis 
must be made at once, or care must be taken to keep the samples cool 
by packing in ice. The analysis itself consists in a determination of 
the number and of the character of the species, the latter being the 
important element in the analysis. Ordinary counting methods bv 
microscope examination are entirely out of the question in making 
‘such an examination. The analysis resolves itself into getting 
growths (or cultures) of the bacteria present, counting the number 
which develop from a measured amount of water, and then from an 
examination microscopically of the morphological characters of the 
growth, by noting the characters of growth and the chemical 
changes produced in growing, one determines the species. The esti- 
mates made by such methods are always under the actual numbers, as 
often species are present which do not develop in the media employ- 
ed. Yet so far as is yet known all intestinal disease-producing bac- 
teria do develop on the media employed. 
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The majority of media used have beef broth with peptone as a 
basis. Various jellies are then made from it, of which gelatine and 
agar-agar are most in use. The former is made by adding from 
10% to 12% of gelatine to the prepared broth, sterilizing and clear- 
ing. Agar jelly is made in the same manner by substituting agar- 
agar fibre (a Ceylon seaweed) for the gelatine. The gelatine is 
used when one wishes to incubate at the room temperature (70° F.), 
while the agar is used mainly in growing at body temperature 98- 
99° F. In the analysis, measured quantities of the water are added 
to the melted culture medium in sterile-covered dishes (Petri plates), 
which after setting are placed in the incubators at 70° and 98° F., as 
the case may be, for several days. Care is taken to see that room is 
given for this development by diluting the water with sterile water 
when such water is known to contain large numbers of bacteria. 
Each bacterium present capable of growth starts to multiply, and 
soon forms a visible mass. These visible masses or colonies are 
then counted and thus a determination made of their number per a 
given standard (1c.c.). Note is also taken as to character of the 
colonies and examination is made of them microscopically and by 
transferring to fresh media, often of special character, so as to deter- 
mine their chemical products. 

In examining for typhoid and colon bacilli, specially modified 
media are employed, which will aid the growth of these species and 
inhibit the growth of others. The Bacillus coli and Bacillus typhos- 
us resemble each other markedly and grow under almost identical 
conditions, though the former is more resistant than the latter. This 
close resemblance as can be imagined does not lessen the difficulties 
in a bacteriological examination of water as each colony has to be 
“fished” and examined even when media are employed, which, to a 
tertain extent differentiate them, in their development directly from 
water. They are readily enough separated when one succeeds in 
getting pure growths of them however. By various modifications 
the bacteriological examination can be made so delicate as to find one 
active colon bacillus in 5, 10, 50 or even 500 cc. of water. So much 
cannot yet be said for typhoid bacilli, but no doubt some one will yet 
succeed in producing a medium which will force the growth of 
typhoid bacilli to such an extent as to make it more readily detect- 
able. ra: iC 

To sum up one can say that the value of bacteriological analy- 
sis of a municipal water supply lies in it giving us a delicate test for 
sewage pollution and thus enabling one to warn the community of 
danger. Such tests to be of any value however, must be made at fre- 
quent intervals and at times corresponding to various changes in 
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wind and weather which might influence the character of the supply. 
In our city since the lesson learned in 1903 frequent tests are made 
by order of the college authorities so as to be in a position to give 
warning if the supply should present evidences of contamination. 
Since the proper repair of the damaged suction pipe the supply has 
regained and retained its former good quality, and from the analyses 
made so far there is every reason to expect it to so continue. 


W. T. Connet. 


THE POEMS OF POPE LEO XIII. 


Laughing at the eccentric in their vanity; as in: 


‘‘Maevius wends his way; 
His head unbonneted and bare, 
His neck concealed by tumbling hair, 
His cloaklet borne with jaunty air.” (p. 29). 


Upbraiding the licentious :— 


“What madness, Gallus! .. . 
Scarce had the dawn of youth o’erspread thy cheek, 
Till Chloe’s love thy sinful heart would peat 8 


Not even thy whitening hairs the passion cloak 
That flings thee groveling ’neath Nigella’s yoke. 


Thou dalliest, loving still thy cruel chains? 
Alas! what hope of safety then remains? 


Lo! at thy side the Demon waits his prey, 
‘‘And Death is summoning to the Judgment Day!” (p. 47). 


Again : 
TO FLORUS. 


——a young nobleman, who, scarcely past his sixteenth year, but 
thin and emaciated, [rather: macilento ore et extenuatis viribus], 
gained audience, not long since, of the Supreme Pontiff, Leo XIII. 
Hedid not conceal, but, rather, sorrowfully admitted the fact, that his 
physical condition was due to his licentious manner of life; and he 
was accordingly warned to consult for his salvation by entering a 
House of Retreat, where he should spend some time in the task of 
purifying his soul 





“Long hath a sickly fever-flame 
Consumed thee, Florus; and thy shame 
Speaks from thy wasted frame. 


Fly siren song and hungry shore 
That wait to wreck thy bark; implore 
Help from Carthusian lore.* 


Drink deeply of that fount divine; 


The filthy lees of Circe’s wine 
ash from that soul of thine!” (p. 117). 


Then a preachment—founded on the words of Psalm XIII: 
‘Destruction and unhappiness are in their ways, and the way of 


*Namely, by a consideration of the Last End of Man. 
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peace have they not known’—addressed to a “‘ comrade of Remorse,” 
with a soul of “ anxious fear and gnawing care”: 


“For Sin is Sorrow! and the Lord 
Holds o’er his head the avenging sword.” (p. 137). 


The sin of gluttony, too, is scorned, in an epistle on ‘ Frugality 
and a Long Life.’ Gross and gorgeous luxury comes before us :— 


“The guests look on with hungry eyes: in fine, 

With stomachs gorged, and veins afire with wine, 
They rise to dance where they have come to dine; 
They rise to dance—each crazy bacchanal, 

Bandying threats and blows, around, [i.¢. about] the hall, 
Stumbles, ’till drunken stupors silence all. 

But gluttony looks on the rout, and smiles 

To see the outcome of her patient wiles: 

How Circe’s guests have sunk to shameful sleep, 

As sailors perish in the yawning dee 

And how anon the tortured liver wakes 

To sudden protest; how the stomach aches, 

While steaming sweat bedews the trembling limbs, 
And a thick mist the bloodshot vision dims. 

With the wrecked body brought to such a pass, 

Shall gluttony essay beyond? Alas! 

Her arts would seek to bury in the so 

Even the soul—spark of the breath of God. *  (p. 221). 


Such was some of the teaching in verse of the aged Pope Leo, 
translatedt by Dr. H. T. Henry, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and, later, of Overbrook Seminary, in that State. 

There is a variety of poems, from grave to gay; from eulogies 
on good ecclesiastics and professors, to an epithalamium for happy 
young friends, two generations younger than the poet: 


“Twin hearts—twin altars—claim 
A single love-lit flame; 
You ask me whence it came? 


Kindred in heart and soul— 
Love silent on them stole 
And gained complete control. 


I end my lay, 
Heaven’s choicest gifts to p 
On this, their wedding jay ad (p. 215). 

There are church hymns too—some, on the Holy Family at 
Nazareth, adopted into the breviary—and poems on this age and its 
wonders, among them, photography, and on its social hatreds and 
faithlessness; and from the lighter extreme of “ Ludicra” (curiously 
translated ‘ Charades’), we reach, finally, words on Christmas :— 


>; The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 1902. $1.50 net. In 1908, a cheaper 
edition was published, of the English only. 
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“Come, come, thou heaven-descended CHILD! 
Old earth is hastening to its fall; 

Save it, and still the tumult wild, 
Saviour of all! 


O long-desired of every land 
Come, Peace, and never more depart; 
Come, Love, and join us hand to hand, 
And heart to heart!” 


© Sic oplata diu terras pax alma revisat, 
Pectora fraterno foedere tungat amor.” (p. 236). 


From the hymns on the Holy Family are these lines :— 
“OQ House of Nazareth the blest: 


There, whatsoever Joseph asks 
Christ hasteus to lui; 


While Mary loves the household tasks 
That wait her joyous will. 


There, Joseph toileth at her side 
Her joys and griefs to share, 

With thousand ties knit to his bride, 
Of love and work and prayer. 


Yet how their bosoms constant burn 
And deeper ardors prove 

In love of Christ, whose eyes return 
Tokens of mutual love! 


O then, in all the homes of earth, 
Be Love the bond of life; 
a it enthrone at every hearth 
e peace that husheth strife!” (p. 115). 

The old story—decies repetita placebit. 

And why the author encourages such thought and such a devo- 
tion, he thus expresses in prose :— 

“ Everyone is aware that the prosperity and happiness of public 
and private life depends most largely on the home. For the deeper 
the roots of virtue strike into that soil, and the more alert parents 
are, by word and deed, to inform the souls of the young with the 
precepts of religion, the more plentiful are the fruits resulting to the 
good of society in general. It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, not merely that domestic society should be constituted holily, 
but as well that it should be governed by holy rules; and that a 
religious spirit and a Christian life should be diligently and con- 
stantly nourished in it. Therefore it was that the merciful God 
when He had decreed to perfect the work of Redemption which the 
ages had so long awaited, so ordered the work that its first begin- 
nings should exhibit an august model of a Family divinely constitu- 
ted, in which all men might see an exemplar of every virtue and holi- 
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ness. Such a Family was that at Nazareth, in which the Sun of 
Justice, ere He should shine with full radiance on all the nations, 
was first hidden; and this Family comprised Christ, the Lord God, 
together with His Virgin Mother, and her mast holy spouse, Joseph, 
who was to be the foster father of Jesus.” That is a quotation from 
the full and interesting notes to this volume. 

The metres used—all the original, with the exception of a few 
Italian pieces, are in Latin; here printed opposite the English—are 
often this elegiac; but there are many others, as Sapphics, Alcaics, 
and the rhymed ‘Ambrosian’ stanzas. 

There are poems that will interest all readers concerning the 
poet’s own life. One was composed in 1830, seventy years before 
those quoted above. It is on his own early sickness, from which, it 
is said, the man who nevertheless reached near a hundred years, 
never really recovered :— 


“A youth oF twenty years—how sickly and how spare! 


Rather my soul will speak: ‘O Death, where is thy sting? 
With gladness I await thy triumphing !’ 


The passing show of life shall not disturb my peace, 
Who long to taste the joy that cannot cease. 


Happy the exile’s feet to press the Fatherland ; 
Happy the storm-tossed bark to gain the strand.” 


“* Attingere patriam, felix est advena, felix 
‘St valet ad portum ducere nauta ratem.” (p. 4). 


The Latin is there quoted with its beautiful repetition, and 
varied melody, contrasted with the repetitionin the translation—zgood 
as that is. And, yet, there is nothing more to be admired in this 
translator’s work than the use of iambi and trochees by turn. He has 
saved from disgrace our language, which in the hands of a tyro plods 
with the wooden stilts of its two syllables. Instances are many in 
what has been quoted. 

It is true, however, that on pp. 51, 151, the apparent trochees 
and dactyls throughout must be read with the feeling of iambi and 
anapests—cutting off a syllable at the beginning of the line, not at 
the end; and yet not doing this abruptly, harshly; we must use our 
uncertain English verse gently, and, like Izaak Walton’s trog, 3 as if 
we loved it :— 


“ When with purpose foul 
The malignant Devil 

Breathes upon thy soul 
Pestilential evil. 
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On thy bla ns cheek 

Let thy tear-drop glisten; 
Say: ‘O Mother meek, 

To thy client listen.” (p. 51). 


“Furious rages the fray, 
Lucifer, watching intent 
For the uncertain event 

Marshalls his hellish array. 


Help me, O Mother. this day; 

List to thy client’s lament; 

Lo! I am weak and o’erspent, 
Moulded of spirit and clay.” (p. 151). 


In the poems between the two brothers, Joseph and Joachim, 
(t.e. Cardinal Pecci, who died in 1890, and the late Pope), where 
the one first gone from earth warns and encourages the survivor, 
and where this is the latter’s answer :— 


“Yea, while the spirit rules these weary limbs, 

Shall I, with sighs heaved from my inmost heart, 
And bitter tears, strive to undo my guilt; 

But thou, secure and blest with heavenly light,™ 

Look on me, bowed with years, broken with cares; 
And from thy sky behold thy brother here, 

So long oppressed with tempest, ah! so long 
-Wearied with storm and stress and battling waves.”— 


——there, in lines 2, 3, 5, is excellent use of two long syllables suc- 
cessive; at ‘heaved,’ ‘strive,’ ‘broken,’ so unsympathetically con- 
demned by eighteenth century regularity under Dr. Johnson. 

There is one obvious fault in the lines; but such translation is 
good verse. It has not the exigency of rhyme—a suggestion, may 
it be said, to the accomplished translator, in the future. 

Contrast the simplicity of :— 


‘* Kreptam terris te ‘matrem’ nunc quoque dicunt ; 
‘Matrem’ cum lacrimts tn sua vota vocant,”’ 
with the diffuser, vaguer :— 
“Death snatched thee from their midst; yet, as of yore, 
A mother still their sighs and tears tmplore.” (p. 43). 
and the weak, ‘ unnecessary’ words, for rhyme, in 


“ His soul at once ts made aware 
Of anxious fear and gnawing care,” 


representing 
‘¢Pavor occupat, anxia tristem 
Mordet cura animum, sollicitumque tenet.” (p. 186). 


More than that, the rhyme leads us astray altogether, when it 
makes the Pope say of his nomination as Bishop of Perugia, and as 
governor :— 

“ Perugia next received thy gentle care, 
And welcomed thee to rule a region fair.” (p. 67). 


*As the note adds, the poem is based on this “ pious hope.” 
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This comes too near the praising of himself; and the Latin has 
no trace of the fault in taste. It runs:— 


“Te gremio leta excipiens Turrena [t.e., Perugia] salutat; 


Rectorem atque ducem vividus Umber habet. 


Still less, in 





“ Namque LEO, Petri regali in Sede Sacerdos, 
Christiadum toto, qua patet, orbe parens,” 


does the noble poet suggest 


“LEO, who on Peter’s throne 
As Shepherd of his flock is known 
And loved in every Christian sone.” (p. 145). 


He is not the gentleman we took him for, if he would write thus. 

Rather let us close with his words, one more illustration of 
“Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the 
blessing of the New;” as Bacon notes, concerning the promise, that 
he who should live godly in this world shall suffer tribulation :-— 


“TI have loved justice; therefore have I borne 
Conflict and labor, plot and biting scorn. ; 


Guardian of faith, for Christ’s dear flock would I 
Suffer with gladness, and in prison die.” 
“*Justitiam covus, certamina longa, labures, 
Ludibria, insidias, aspera quaeque tuli; 
At fidet vindex non fiectar ; pro grege Christs 
Dulce pati, ipsoque in carcere dulce mort. 


An MDCCCLXXXIII.” (p. 120). 


Twenty years later he was still amongst us, and might at least 
fairly claim, that for him, more than for most mortal men, whether 
in his exalted position or in any other, the verses should be re- 
peated :— ; 

“The might 
Of all the world’s good wishes with him goes.” 


W. F. P. Strocktey. 


PAPER MAKING. 


HE papermaker’s art consists in the weaving or felting of vege- 

table fibres so as to form a continuous and uniform sheet. In 

most papers other substances are found, such as clay, asbestos, rosin, 

alum, or colouring matter, which are not, however, strictly essential 
to the making of paper and are introduced for special purposes. 

We learn from botany that plant structure consists of fibres and 
cells, which have been likened to the bricks and mortar of a house, 
In paper-making the former only are necessary, and in the case of 
most plants a process of separation from the cementing substances 
must take place before the fibre can be utilized. An exception is the 
cotton plant whose seed envelope in course of ripening is left almost 
entirely free from non-fibrous substances. Until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century cotton and linen were the basis of most manu- 
factured papers, and the methods of paper-making were much more 
simple than at present. But since wood has taken their place as a 
paper-making material a new industry has sprung up—* pulp” 
making, or the preparation of the raw material for the paper-maker’s 
use. 

Until the removal of the “ Paper Duties” in 1827, cotton and 
linen continued to be the chief materials used in paper-making. But 
with the demand for cheap literature came the necessity of finding 
abundant and inexpensive raw material. This problem was solved 
in 1853, in the invention by Watt and Burgess of the alkali process 
of manufacturing pulp from wood. This treatment is also applied 
in Europe to “ Esparto,” a coarse grass imported from Spain, 
Algeria and Tripoli. It came into prominence during the cotton 
famine caused by the Civil War in America (1860-4), and has 
grown in favour as a paper-making staple. Then came the inven- 
tion by the Germans of the process of making mechanical wood-pulp, 
or “ groundwood.” This has superseded ail others as a basis for 
cheaper grades of paper. The American invention in 1867 of the 
“ sulphite” process marks the last stage in the history of paper manu- 
facture. 

Any vegetable substance of a fibrous structure may be used by 
the paper-maker with more or less success, but those which are com- 
mercially important are very few. Among other materials which 
are liable to take rank as paper producers is the sugar-cane, which is 
relied upon by many Americans to supply the place of their vanish- 
ing spruce forests. But the chief substances at present in use are 
wood, esparto, cotton, flax, hemp, jute and straw. 
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In the manufacture of “ news,” wood-pulp has, in America at 
least, entirely superseded rags; most wrapping and book papers are 
made from it and in many grades of “writings,” it forms the chief 
ingredient. Indeed so largely has wood entered into the manufac- 
ture of paper that in most modern Canadian mills the pulp-making 
plant is considered a component part of the paper-mill. 

This change in raw material has led to the shifting of the scene 
of manufacture from the centres of population to more remote dis- 
tricts where large areas of virgin forest are to be found in close 
proximity to unlimited water power. For in the manufacture of 
mechanical wood-pulp, water power is a necessity. Thus towns 
have sprung up in the wilderness that would have gladdened the 
heart of Walt Whitman, uncouth, formless, democratic towns like 
Grand Mere and Chicoutimi, whose foundation and mainstay is 
pulp. 

A large supply of water is necessary also for the ordinary 
operations of paper-making. In the washing, bleaching and manu- 
facture of a ton of paper, at least 30,000 gallons of water are requir- 
ed, and unless the source of supply is exceptionally pure, all this 
must undergo filtration. Running water is also useful in carrying 
off the spent liquors and other waste materials from other mills. 

The modern American mill, then, is situated near a water- 
course and has in connection with it a ‘ ground-wood” plant and 
equipment for manufacturing chemical pulp, either “ soda” or “ sul- 
phite.” The paper mill proper will consist of a “ beater room,” a 
“machine-room,” and a “finishing” and a “shipping room,” all 
arranged so as to communicate with one another with the greatest 
convenience. The accompanying illustration shows the “ grinder- 
room” of the Canada Paper Co’s St. Francis mill. The wood, nearly 
always spruce, is cut into the proper length (usually two feet), the 
bark removed by the process called “rossing,” and the blocks, after 
being floated to the “ grinders” in a concrete trough are placed in 
presses where by hydraulic action they are forced against rapidly re- 
volving grindstones. The wood thus reduced to a porridge like con- 
sistency is then run through screens to remove stray slivers, and is 
then either pumped in a liquid state to the “ beaters,” or is run over 
presses called “wet machines,” to be made into thick sheets which 
are folded into bundles for shipment. 

This process is a simple one and entails little loss of material. 
A cord of pulp-wood reduced to “ground-wood” will yield nearly a 
ton of pulp. But as the grinding breaks up the fibres, paper made 
from ground-wood alone would have neither strength nor flexibility. 
This pulp has little capacity for “ felting,” discolours rapidly when 
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exposed to the air, and is in reality only a “ filler” for cheap papers. 
Lo supply the qualities lacking in groundwood, “ hard-stock’”’ must 
be used; thisis the papermaker’s name for chemical wood-pulp, the 
result of a treatment of the wood with a chemical solution by which 
everything is dissolved except the true vegetable fibre. There are 
two methods of preparing chemical wood-pulp—the soda or alkali, 
and the sulphite, or acid. 

In the alkali process the wood is broken into chips and conveyed 
to the “ chip-loft” where, through a gigantic hopper, it is dumped 
into an upright digester or boiler, having a capacity of from three to 
twelve cords. Here the chips are boiled in a solution of sodium 
hydrate under heavy steam pressure for a period of from eight to 
ten hours. The product of this “ cook”—a dark brown mass of pulp 
mixed with strong liquor of the same colour—is then “ blown off” 
into iron tanks. The smell of the compound thus expelled is not 
pleasant, though it is as new-mown hay when compared with the 
smell of “sulphite.” The pulp, after water has been poured over it 
continuously for a time to wash out the alkali, changes in colour to a 
light brown. For use in white papers it must be bleached in a solu- 
tion which contains from 10 to 14 pounds of bleaching powder to 100 
pounds of pulp. The result of this treatment is a pure white fibre. 
In the alkali process nearly half the wood disappears and the yield is 
about 1,000 pounds of pulp to the cord. The woods employed are 
poplar, basswood, white birch and spruce. 

The sulphite process is more commonly used than the alkaline, 
since the yield is slightly higher and the cost in chemicals somewhat 
less. The wood is prepared with more care and the largest knots 
are removed before the chips are placed in the digesters. They are 
boiled under pressure with sulphurous acid, free and combined, and 
at the end of the “ cook” after the gases have been allowed to escape, 
the pulp is blown out as in the soda process. 

We have now our groundwood and hard-stock and may proceed 
to the manufacture of “news.” In the “ beater-room” adjoining 
the “ machine-room,” where the paper takes definite form, are sever- 
al large vats usually oval in shape, each of which is furnished with a 
driving wheel which turns a roll within the vat. Steel knives cover 
the surface of this roll, and beneath it is a stationary “ bed-plate,” 
also provided with knives. The action of the “ steel” of the roll on 
the knives of the bed-plate ensures the disintegration of any sub- 
stance passing between them. In these “ beating-engines,” the pulp 
is deposited with enough water to soften it thoroughly, and the pecu- 

liar conformation of the beater and the action of the wheel keep the 
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pulp continuously passing round and round under the knives of the 


roll. In this way the fibres are separated and the pulp reduced. 


almost to a fluid consistency. 

In the beaters the various materials are mixed that go to make 
up the paper. Let us take a small engine, say of 1,400 Ibs.’ capacity, 
and “ charge” it with a view to making ordinary newspaper. First 
we turn in enough water to float the first few sheets, then throw in 
about 1,000 pounds of groundwood, adding from time to time 
enough water to keep the mass stirring. Next comes nearly 400 
pounds of chemical pulp, the thews and sinews of the paper (bleach- 
ed to a clear white). To this mixture we may add about 60 pounds 
of china clay, about one per cent. of rosin, size, and an equal amount 
of alum. The china clay in addition to adding weight to the paper 
fills up the pores and assists in giving finish to the sheet in calender- 
ing. It is usually beaten up with water to a cream-like mixture, and 
is then run through a strainer into the pulp in the beater. After the 
clay is thoroughly mixed, the size is added. Its object is to counter- 
act the absorptive qualities of the paper, and to prevent ink or other 
fluids from spreading on the surface of the sheet. Blotting paper is 
merely a thick sheet of unsized paper. The size is a soapy mixture 
obtained from the boiling of rosin anda solution of carbonate of 
soda until the compound resulting is soluble in water. The clear 
glass-like spots sometimes seen in paper are due to the imperfect 
solution of the rosin. The alum is added to assist in the precipita- 
tion of the size. Ifthe paper is for Australian or South African use 
some dye may be added to give the paper a pink tinge. After being 
thoroughly beaten, the pulp is run off into “ stuff-chests” situated 
beneath. In most mills it is also passed through very rapidly-work- 
ing beating engines called “ Jordans,” in the shape of two cones 
working one within the other. In the stuff-chests which are fitted 
with agitators to keep the pulp uniformly distributed, water is added 
until the mixture is diluted to the proper consistency. From the 
chests it is pumped to the “ screens,” strong bronze plates containing 
innumerable very minute slits which allow only the finest fibre to 
pass through them and retain all coarse material. From the screens, 
the pulp in carefully regulated quantities passes to a moving endless 
wire cloth, and its journey over the machine is begun. This cloth is 
made of finely-woven brass wire and travels on a series of small 
metal rolls set very close together. Thus the cloth maintains an 
even surface and the skilful regulation of the flow of pulp to the 
“wire” keeps the thickness of the layer of pulp uniform. By a 
strong lateral shake of the supporting rolls, the fibres are caused to 
interlace in various directions and this gives greater transverse 
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strength to the paper. This interlacing is known as “ felting,” and 
in this process the quality of a fibre may be tested. Some substances 
such as straw and certain woods have a fibre short, smooth and brit- 
tle; others such as flax, cotton, spruce and pine have long, flexible 
and barbed fibres which when knit together produce a tough and 
strong paper. In the language of the paper-maker, the former do 
not felt readily, the latter do. When a paper is torn the fibres do 
not usually break. They pull apart. Consequently, the tenacity 
with which the fibres felt is of more importance than their actual 
strength. 

While the pulp is carried along the “wire” most of the water in it 
drains through or is drawn off by suction boxes placed beneath. The 
width of the sheet is determined by the “ deckle straps,’’ which are 
rubber bands travelling on the wire at either side. After sufficient 
water has been extracted from the web, the wire passes under 
“couch rolls” and there the sheet passes on to an endless woollen 
cloth or “ felt,” which carries it in turn under heavy press rolls, 
where most of the remaining moisture is extracted from the paper. 
Paper-makers divide the “ Fourdrinier” into two divisions, the 
“wet” end and the “dry” end; the former is the part where the 
sheet is in process of formation and where most of the moisture is 
unextracted; the latter comprises the press-rolls and the “driers.” 
To these latter the paper passes from the press felts. They are 
large metal cylinders, heated by injected steam, and are usually 
placed in two tiers. Their number varies in different machines; in 
that shown in the illustration there are 35 driers. Of course, as the 
paper continues to lose moisture it gathers strength. By the time it 
has passed over the heated surface of many driers all extractable 
moisture is gone and the sheet passes (without the assistance of a 
felt) to the calenders, a series of heavy, smooth, metal rolls, placed 
one above another in a stack. The cumulative weight of these rolls 
produces tremendous pressure, and the paper passes from the calen- 
ders with a very smooth surface to the reels where it is wound into 
rolls for shipment. In the case of “sheet” news, the paper is un- 
wound from the rolls through a cutter which gives the sheet the size 
desired. 

It is an old maxim among paper-makers that “ the best machine- 
tender is the one who does the least,” and very little observation of 
paper machines will show that the statement is true. The manaze- 
ment of so large and complicated a machine as the modern Four- 
drinier calls for no little skill and judgment. The slightest flaw in 
the delicate adjustment of the machinery will cause a break with all 
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its attendant discomforts. The machine hand who “ hustles broke” 
all day is the one who has most breaks; he who can sit and watch 
his machine work is the best machine-tender. 

The Fourdrinier machine shown in the illustrations is the 
largest in Canada, and contains the most modern improvements in 
paper machinery. It will turn out a sheet of paper thirteen feet 
wide at the rate of over 400 feet per minute. A machine of this 
type will turn into paper each day the product of from five to six 
acres of spruce land, and from 12,000 to 15,000 cords of pulp-wood 
will be necessary for its yearly food. 

We have briefly outlined the process of manufacture of “ news.” 
Other grades of paper are made by methods closely similar. In 
stronger grades the proportion of “ hard-stock” is increased; in the 
finest wood papers no “ground-wood” is used. The best “writings” _ 
are still manufactured from rags, notably the grade called “ bond,” 
which is usually almost pure linen fibre. Paper-making processes 
have changed and will change, and it is dangerous to venture on 
prophecy. The industry has called chemistry to its aid, and experi- 
ments are being made in many directions in the hope of finding new 
substances for raw material. But unless a substitute is found for 
wood, the future of Canada as a paper-making country is assured. 


A. W. PLAYFAIR. 


BUILD UP CANADA. 


667") UILD up Canada,” is the subject on which I am here to-day 

to submit a few words.* Possibly some members of the 
Club hold that another subject, “ Build up the Empire,” is on a 
loftier plane, but the two are so closely related in mv mind that I 
regard them as inseparable. I am unable to see that we can build up 
a part without building up the whole, and I am sure it is our wish 
and our belief that the two never shall be parted. This much we all 
recognize, that the Dominion of Canada could never have existed, 
and never can exist in its present happy condition without the Mother 
Country. Moreover we are firmly convinced that the Empire of the 
20th Century would be as incomplete without Canada as a great 
mural arch without its indispensable key-stone. 

When I was asked to speak on this occasion and the subject 
was broached, my memory went back many years to another occasion 
when I had the temerity to submit some thoughts on practically the 
same topic. It was not in Toronto that I spoke. It was at a large 
gathering of the good people of Port Hope in their town hall in the 
Christmas week of the year 1858. My diffident and faltering words 
on that occasion were dignified by the name of a lecture when they 
came to be printed in half a dozen columns of the local newspaper, 
the “Port Hope Weekly Guide,” issued on December 25th of that 
year. A mere reference to the date reminds us not only of the flight 
of time but likewise of the immense strides we have made in every 
direction since that period. 

The subject which I am again to refer to is many sided. I 
shall however confine my remarks as I did forty-five years ago, chief- 
ly to one aspect of it. In the short time you may be good enough to 
listen to me I shall refer mainly to lines of communication, and I 
think you will agree with me that the development of the great 
avenues of traffic may be regarded as a fair index of the general 
advancement of the country. 

Let me then, in the first place, remind you that in 1858 there 
was not throughout the whole extent of North or South America, a 
single trans-continental railway; that there was scarcely a mile of 
railway in the United States west of the Mississippi and a very 
small mileage west of Chicago; that the greater, and by far the most 
valuable, portion of what is now known as the Dominion, was held 
as a vast hunting ground by the Hudson Bay Company, and it was 
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indeed fortunate that it was so held, as the present and future gene- 
rations of Canadians will testify. At that date the eight or ten pro- 
vinces and territories west of the longitude‘of Lake Superior were 
not thought of. British Columbia itself was not even a Crown Col- 
ony. The City of Ottawa as the Capital of the Dominion was un- 
known. Winnipeg did not then exist. Ten years later, there were 
only a few people around Fort Garry and along the banks of the 
river—chiefly Scotch and French half-breed own as “the Red 
River settlers.” Exclusive of pure India re were probably not 
more than 8,000 in the whole North-West. The settlers were shut 
off from the outer world, except by such means of communication as 
that furnished by dog trains in winter and canoes in summer, to- 
gether with Red River carts. It is a remarkable fact that in 1868 
the inhabitants of that country which now exports yearly tens of 
millions of bushels of wheat were nearing starvation for want of it, 
owing to the devastation of a plague of grasshoppers. The Red 
River settlers gratefully received some thousands of bushels of grain, 
purchased by the generous minded in the Eastern Canadian cities 
and transported in carts across the plains from the nearest railway 
station, some 500 or 600 miles south of what is now the metropolis of 
Manitoba.* } 

Long before this date, the British North American Provinces 
were not without pioneer builders. There were the far-seeing men 
who projected and subsequently built the Welland Canal, the Rideau 
Canal, the St. Lawrence Canals, and designed the Trent Valley 
Canal. We must likewise bear in remembrance those who projected 
the Shubenacadie, the Bay Verte and the two Georgian Bay Canals, 
one of the latter projected to terminate at Toronto, the other to use 
the River Ottawa. If all these projects have not become accom- | 
plished facts, we must nevertheless extend to those who promoted 
them, the credit which is due for their patriotic intentions. In 1858 
there were striking illustrations of progress within the Empire; in 
that year the first Atlantic cable was laid and the Great Eastern was 
launched. 

In 1858, the Railway Era had commenced in Canada. We had 
in operation the line from Toronto to Collingwood, the Grand 
Trunk in part and the Great Western in part. There were several 
smaller railways extending northerly from Lake Ontario and the 


*It will interest the readers of the * Sarat ” to know that the late 
Principal of Queen’s University—Rev. G. M. Grant—then Minister of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Halifax, took an active _ in connection with the Red 
River Relief Fund. Halifax did nobly on t as on other occasions. For 
further information, see Ottawa Citizen, of Sept. 16th, Nov. 5th, etc., 1868, 
and generally the press of that day. 
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St. Lawrence into a region rich in pine. In that day there were a 
few public-spirited, sanguine men who had the hardihood to peer 
through the pine forests and a wooded wilderness of a thousand 
miles to Canada’s richest heritage, the prairie region. Again their 
mental vision carried them across the rolling prairies another thous- 
and miles to gaze on the mountains, with the setting sun and the 
ocean beyond them. 

These daring—shall I say visionary ?—spirits did not think Can- 
ada was destined to stop short at the Georgian Bay and the tier of 
counties lying eastward of Lake Simcoe. There were dense forests to 
subdue. The Otonabee, the Trent, the Ottawa and other rivers had 
abundance of water power to prepare for exportation the timber 
then growing in the tributary forests. It required no seer to see 
that these forests would become exhausted, and that new fields and 
other sources of industry would have to be sought out. Precisely as 
we have to-day, there were men then, who inscribed on their banners 
the words “ build up Canada,” and visionary and impracticable as it 
seemed to many, they formed the resolution to carry their standard 
across the home of the buffalo and the distant Rocky Mountains. 

In these few words we have the inception of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. To a large number of people it undoubtedly was 
regarded as an idle fancy, as the dream of chimerical men, never to 
be realized. The enormously large works involved were not com- 
mon at that stage in the history of engineering undertakings. The 
proposal to build a railway through uninhabited British North 
America, over one of the great mountain ranges of the globe, across 
a roadless continent, respecting much of which nothing was known, 
when looked at soberly by the practical man, presented to him a 
project which passed at a single leap from the plane of ordinary 
undertakings to the lofty sphere of enterprises of the grandest 
description. It surpassed in every element of magnitude and 
cost, and probably also in physical difficulties, any work ever 
previously undertaken by man. 

But what were the purposes to be achieved? Were they not in- 
estimably important? Wonderful commercial results could be 
counted on, and it was felt that the national,—the imperial, advan- 
tages and possibilities were far beyond the conception of the most 
sanguine of far-seeing men. The undertaking would have an imme- 
diate effect in expanding Canada, then limited to two provinces in 
the valley of the St. Lawrence; it would be of the greatest advantage 
to the Mother Country in opening up new channels for the enter- 
prise of British merchants. The railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific when completed would bring nearer to England her Eastern 
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Empire; it would unite with a new bond the interests and the affec- 
tions of the Queen’s subjects in Europe, Asia, Australasia and 
America; it would secure in perpetuity British dominion upon this 
continent ; it would promote the occupation and civilization of half a 
continent and go a long way to lay the foundation of what might be 
regarded as a Canadian Empire. 

I have in part quoted from an old issue of the Weekly Guide, 
perhaps I may be forgiven if I read another sentence from the 
Port Hope lecture of forty-five years ago, picturing a phase of daily 
railway traffic in the then distant future. 

“Train after train from the Pacific laden with the wealth of 
“eastern climes. The Indian Nabob returning to his native land. 
“The fat Chinaman in his fantastic dress. The native prince accom- 
“panied with all the pomp and splendour of eastern magnificence, 
“all passing panoramic-like before you on their way to pay homage 
“to our Royal Mistress.” 

This picture was held up to a past generation of Canadians; to 
men more familiar than now with the laborious work of removing 
the forest by axe and fire, and with the process by which the stately 
pines were cut into logs and sawn into lumber; it had indeed a fea- 
ture of incongruity, but even at that early date it did not appear 
to be received with derision. Canadians then had that faith in 
the future which I rejoice to believe their descendants have 
not lost. 

There is a wide interval of time between then and now. During 
the forty-five years which have passed, many hands and many minds 
have been actively engaged in building up Canada. One and all 
have done their part; each in his own sphere has helped to advance 
our country and shape its history. An occasional retrospective 
glance such as I have indulged in, is not undesirable for many rea- 
sons, but we must never forget to look forward. The advancement 
of the Dominion should be, and is, the first consideration with every 
true Canadian. To build up Canada and give her a prominent place 
among the nations is our legitimate ambition, and we must see that 
the elements of national strength are steadily kept in view. If much 
has been accomplished, much also remains to be done, and we must 
all endeavour to see that it is well and wisely done. 

In erecting an ordinary house, or in carrying out any under- 
taking, every intelligent man sets before him a general plan. In 
building up a state precisely the same course should be followed ; and 
above all things, the prudent, far-seeing state-builder will endeavour 
te seeure. the clements of strength in the foundations and in the 
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framework of the national structure. In this respect let us see where 
we stand? We have certainly commenced on no insignificant scale. 
We have taken possession of the great inheritance which the Mother 
Country has generously passed over to our ownership ; a vast inherit- 
ance fronting on three oceans. We have assumed ail the responsi- 
bilities of ownership and occupation.We have made a beginning 
towards its development, among other things we have established a 
continuous line of railway from the most eastern to the most western 
province. This is a beginning, but it is far from being adequate. 
We all know that no edifice will remain erect on a single wall, that 
no tower will stand with but one corner stone. It is patent to every 
person that any structure whatever, in order to stand the stress of 
time, must be given a broad and sure foundation. 

Taking our railway system as an index of our development let 
us spread before us a railway map of the Dominion. What do we 
find? Ontario east of Lake Huron, Quebec bordering the St. Law- 
rence, and in part New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are provided 
with a network of railways. Manitoba, at least its southern half, is 
gridironed with railways, and railways are being rapidly extended 
westward. East of Manitoba, however, as far as Lake Huron, in- 
deed almost to the River Ottawa, there is comparatively little to in- 
dicate progress. There is in truth absolutely nothing for hundreds 
of miles north of Lake Superior if we pass out of sight of the single 
track of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In this one fact, we have 
disclosed to us a remarkable circumstance which, in my judgment 
demands serious and immediate attention. 

The railway development in and beyond Manitoba is an indica- 
tion of the rapid settlement of that portion of the Dominion. Look- 
ing forward into the future it is easy to be seen that the population 
of the west will be rapidly increased. It may indeed be regarded as 
a certainty that the time is not remote when there will be as many 
inhabitants west of Lake Winnipeg as east of Lake Superior. What 
then will follow, if meanwhile no sufficient effort be made to reclaim 
the vast intervening territory? Obviously our people will be geo 
graphically divided. Within the limits of the Dominion there will 
be two great groups distinctly separated by a vast unpopulated wild- 
erness, constituting a dangerous area of cleavage. It is impossible 
to forecast the outcome of this separation of the Canadian people! 
We are unwilling to think that political separation will follow, but 
we must not hide our heads in the sand, or remain in a fool’s para- 
dise. We must look at facts and we shall see that there is a grave 
danger of a gradual alienation of the separated inhabitants with the 
possibility of some new political combination, We have no means 
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of foretelling what may come in another generation, but this we 
know, that mighty changes often come suddenly. The physical link 
between the two widely sundered halves of the population would be 
exceedingly slender, even if the single railway line along the coast of 
the lake be double-tracked or quadrupled. We can imagine how 
easy it would be, for a flotilla any day to render the railway useless, 
or a filibustering organization to land any night at a preconcerted 
hour and, at a score of places, destroy the line of communication. 
Such expeditions need not necessarily be connected with the neigh- 
bouring Republic. The agents of any foreign unfriendly power 
would have little difficulty in secretly arranging a sudden descent 
at a critical moment. ) 

I have indicated in a few words that there is a vital problem 
presented for solution, a problem which cannot with safety be 
neglected. Ordinary foresight points out to us a real and a double 
danger. (1) Under certain circumstances the unity of the Domin- 
ion, it may be said, will practically hang on a thread. (2) If the 
unity of the Dominion be left insecure, the integrity of the Empire 
will be imperilled. I would ask, by way of illustration, how could 
the globe-girdling British telegraphs be maintained if disjointed at 
Lake Superior? The nerves of the Empire can follow no route, 
across North or South America, between the two oceans, except 
through united Canada. Again, how could British sailors be sent 
across the continent to man the Pacific fleet if the continuity of the 
communication be broken between the twooceans? These mere 
random illustrations to show the jeopardy of our situation will 
suffice, as in such a matter, one or two areas good as a hundred. 

Forewarned is forearmed. I have pointed out a great and un- 
mistakable weakness. Tosubstitute strength for weakness obviously 
is a matter which concerns our country to its inmost depth. A solu- 
tion to this vital problem will be found in the watch words, “ build 
up Canada.” 

For twenty degrees of longitude east of Manitoba and stretch- 
ing far north of the latitude of Lake Superior there extends a vast 
territory respecting which comparatively little is known. In order 
to comprehend its extent let us look at the map. Draw a line from 
the north-east angle of the Province of Saskatchewan to the River 
Saguenay where it enters the St. Lawrence after passing the farming 
settlements around Lake St. John. West of these settlements the 
line drawn is somewhere about 1,100 miles in length. The line is 
generally parallel to the Canadian Pacific Railway between Mani- 
toba and the River Ottawa, and some 350 or 400 miles north there- 
of. Between the two lines there is a space equal in area to more 
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than four Provinces of Manitoba. This space remains entirely in a 
state of nature. It is almost unmapped, wholly unopened, wholly 
unsettled, wholly unoccupied, practically without a white inhabitant. 

It is not an outlying tract, away from the body of the Dominion. 
The map shows that much of it is in the geographical centre of our 
country and may be regarded as the body itself. So far as known its 
climate is not widely different from other parts of Canada, which 
have long been settled. From recorded metereological observations, 
Moose Factory, on its northern side and on the margin of Hudson 
Bay, has a winter and summer temperature much the same as Win- 
nipeg, and the average snowfall is less than half that of Montreal or 
Quebec. It cannot be compared in general fertility or readiness of ac- 
cess to the rich open prairie. The worst that can be said of this great 
region is that it is a woodland wilderness; it would scarcely be cor- 
rect to speak of it as an inhospitable waste, for the same may be said 
of all such lands in their natural condition, until they are opened up by 
railways and roads, and made available for human industry. The 
territory in question is the natural home of pulp-wood, and of this 
forest wealth, we may look for an inexhaustible supply. What did 
the well-informed Minister of Agriculture state in a public address 
delivered at Sherbrooke a few weeks back? He spoke of this north- 
ern region as “a country in which we know there is a great abund- 
“ance of splendid agricultural land; in which we know there is an 
“enormous amount of lumber ready for the hand of man to develop; 
“in which we know there are enormous areas of trees and that there 
“ are water powers especially well adapted for the pulp and paper 
“making industry.” I would add to what the Minister mentioned, 
that a region so vast must contain hidden and undisturbed mineral 
deposits. We know that near its southern margin, between the 
Ottawa Valley and Lake Superior, explorations have revealed 
enormous wealth in nickel and iron ores. Surely we are warranted 
in the expectation that similar mineral wealth will be discovered in 
other portions of a region as yet so little known. 

In a country so extensive as this—a tract of virgin wild land, 
more than double the superficial area of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land combined—we may look for varied natural assets awaiting 
development. We already have it reported that in some northern 
sections there are deposits of peat on an enormous scale. Mr. E. P. 
Barron in his report to the Government on New Ontario, states: “I 
“do not know of any part of the Dominion of Canada, or indeed of 
“any part of the world where peat mosses or bogs are nearly so ex- 
“ tensive as they appear to be in the basin of Hudson Bay.” Such 
being the case I see every reason for efforts being eventually made 
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with every prospect of success, to produce admirable fuel for loco- 
motives and for all purposes. Theattempts so far made in Canada to 
make compressed peat have not generally been in all respects satis- 
factory, but I understand that a process is in use in Germany, Swe- 
den and Russia, by which the great peat deposits are converted into 
coke, which in quality is not inferior to anthracite, and which is pro- 
duced at much less cost than anthracite is sold in Toronto. More- 
over, the process results in yielding a number of by-products of 
great commercial value. If such a process proves equally sudcessful 
in Northern Canada, enormous advantages will follow, as the best of 
fuel will be available on the spot without the necessity of importing 
it from a foreign country or from distant provinces. 

Another feature of the new northern country is the existence of 
numerous water powers. These too may be used in a variety of 
ways, either in each separate locality or converted into electrical 
energy for transportation or for other purposes. These few scat- 
tered facts suggest the possibility and the prospect of developing 
many industrial enterprises throughout the wide domain. 

Looking forward but a few years the Dominion may come to 
possess in the hinterland of Ontario, a new seaport. As is well 
known the northern boundary of this province reaches Moose Fac- 
tory, on the south coast of Hudson Bay, and it is worthy of note that 
the great seaman who discovered the Canadian Mediterranean which 
has always borne his name, reached this quarter on Michaelmas day 
in the year 1610. The following day, having sailed round to the 
mouth of Nottawa River, his small ship was laid up for the winter 
and there remained from November Ist until the following June. 
Perhaps Moose Factory may not be the best naval point on that. 
great inland sea, but whatever point may be favoured, the new sea- 
port would in some respects resemble Archangel. That Russian 
port is in a parallel of latitude, 1314 degrees (or more than 900 
miles), farther north than Moose Factory. Archangel is a sea-port 
of importance, with a dockyard, and a prosperous shipping trade, its 
population is not inferior to some of our Canadian cities, and before 
the founding of St. Petersburg, it was long the only sea-port within 
the limits of Russia. Can any person now living foretell what the 
only sea-port of Ontario may yet become? 

In an address at the Guildhall, London, quite recently, Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that, 130 years ago a great statesman of 
the neighbouring republic—Mr. Alexander Hamilton—bequeathed a 
precious legacy to his countrymen when he said to them, “Learn to 
think continentally.” The late Secretary of State for the Colonies 
gave an equally precious message to those whom he addressed, when 
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he said, “Learn to think Imperially.” We in Canada will do well to 
take to heart both messages and “learn to think” at one and the 
same time “ Continentally and Imperially.” What, I ask might too 
soon follow if we remain inert in thought and sluggish in action? 
What, if we spurn the advice of both statesmen and at this stage 
in our history remain basking in fancied security? The grave 
matter I have touched upon is not a local question. It does not 
alone concern any one city or any one province. It is a large 
question in which the whole Dominion is profoundly interested. 
The citizens of Toronto, of Montreal, of Winnipeg, equally 
with the citizens of Halifax, Quebec and Vancouver; should 
think of it, ‘‘Continentally and Imperially ” If they so view 
it, I am satisfied each and all will reach the conclusion that 
in the whole range of the Dominion there is no question which 
demands more wise and more patriotic consideration. Between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific there is nothing more urgently 
needed than the opening up, the settlement, and the development of 
that vast unpeopled wilderness to which I have directed your atten- 
tion. It is with the utmost deference I submit, in the interest of the 
Canadian people, that their representatives in Parliament will inade- 
quately discharge their responsibilities if they fail to adopt the most 
effective means of building up Canada, where breadth and strength 
and consolidation are wanting, so conspicuously. 

We may all have a feeling of satisfaction that there are indica- 
tions of a movement being made in the proper direction. The Gov- 
ernment of Ottawa, and the Governments at Quebec and Toronto, 
each appear to be awakening to the necessity of active measures be- 
ing taken. The Provincial Governments have made attempts to push 
one or two colonization railways into the territory. At the close of 
last session of Parliament at Ottawa, after much discussion, an act 
was passed respecting the construction of a new trans-continental 
railway. The latter will certainly prove immensely important if 
carried out with special regard to the opening up and occupation of 
that vast region to Which I specially point, comprising Southern 
Keewatin, Northern Ontario and Western Quebec. It is to be 
earnestly wished that the action taken by the federal and provincial 
parliaments is merely the beginning of a comprehensive scheme of 
inter-communication and colonization. It is hoped that the several 
governments will come to a common understanding as to the true 
policy to be persistently folowed in the interests of the whole country. 
Obviously, the national railway contemplated by the Federal Govern- 
ment if it be constructed on the shortest line fromjQuebec to Port 
Simpson will form an excellent inter-provincial connection, and at 
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the same time, an exceedingly desirable base from which the Provin- 
cial Governments, each within its own territory, would undertake the 
establishment of branch railways and the ordinary roads required by 
settlers. 

There are three strikingly important points on the map which I 
have marked in bold letters. Quebec is lettered A, Norway House 
at the north end of Lake Winnipeg is denoted by B, and Port Simp- 
son on the Pacific by C. The three letters are very nearly in a 
straight line, a fact which goes to establish that if a railway 
be constructed from A to B, and from B to C, we may secure 
the shertest railway from ocean to ocean. At the point B, 
the whole line is approximately divided into halves, but the 
halves are not equally important, at least their construction is 
not equally urgent. While provision should be made for 
establishing the whole trans-continental line eventually, the con- 
struction of the extreme western end might very well be made a 
matter of time. There are the strongest reasons however why no 
time should be lost in completing that portion of the national high- 
way which extends from Quebec into the great wheat fields of the 
North-West. 

Probably there are some persons who may think that the pro- 
posal to carry the new trans-continental railway by a northern route 
will be scouted by the people of Winnipeg en masse. I do not share 
that opinion. I am satisfied that the right-minded patriotic citizens 
of Winnipeg will view the whole question “ Continentally and Im- 
perially.” I submit the following reasons why the new railway 
highway should be constructed on a northern route: . 

(1) It will be universally recognized that it is not in the public 
interests to have all the great lines of communication of the Domin- 
ion, between the east and west, passing along the immediate shore 
of Lake Superior. This admitted, every argument applies, only in a 
less degree, against bringing all the through avenues of traffic so 
near the frontier as Winnipeg. Obviously, our plans for the future 
should be formed so as to avoid the concentration of the whole 
traffic of the Great North-West at any one point near the frontier. 
The physical features of the country do not render it necessary, and 
such a course is manifestly undesirable in the interest of Canadian 
commerce. Does not a large bulk of Manitoba grain now find its 
way through the United States to be shipped from United States 
sea-ports? Acording to reliable authority, six, eight and ten million 
bushels a year have been so shipped; Sir Thomas Shaughnessy 
stated to the Canadian Club a few weeks ago that last year it reached 
nearly 15,000,000 bushels, and it may be expected that this transfer 
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from Canadian to United States channels will go on increasing with 
the increase in the total yield. 

(3) Winnipeg is the metropolis of Manitoba, but the fertile 
plains of Manitoba constitute but a fraction, perhaps not an eighth, 
of the vast fertile area of the North-West. If we add to Manitoba 
all the prairie country westward to the mountains and as far north as 
the Province of Saskatchewan, we have an extensive region which 
may properly be regarded as tributary to Winnipeg. There remains 
to be opened up, by far the larger half of the productive North-West. 
An inspection of the map will satisfy any one that unquestionably the 
northern half can best be served by the construction of a trunk rail- 
way on a northern route. 

(3) A railway built on the northern route would be the shortest 
line between the two oceans, besides being the most direct for the 
products of the northern half of the prairie region to the nearest 
Canadian shipping ports. 

(4) By establishing on the northern route a modern first-class 
railway, devoid of gradients and every other hindrances to cheap 
transportation, we would possess the means of carrying the products 
of the northern half of the prairie region to Canadian tidal ports at 
all seasons of the year, at less cost than by any other route whatever. 
The advantages of the lake route have been much extolled. Trans- 
portation by water certainly has advantages under certain circum- 
stances, but it also has limitations due to climatic and geographical 
conditions. In all probability the country west of Winnipeg, and 
Winnipeg itself, will continue to enjoy during summer all the advan- 
tages which the lakes can yield, but there is a vast cultivable country 
farther north and west, from which it 1s believed freight may be 
carried to Quebec by railway on the northern route at less cost than 
by the lake route. Of course it will be understood that this is con- 
ditional upon the line to be constructed being free from such gradi- 
ents as we find on ordinary Canadian railways, a condition which 
can only be definitely determined by adequate surveys. Should such 
a favourable line be established as is believed possible, I venture to 
state that owing to the reduced total mileage, and still more owing to 
the reduced gradients on the new line, grain may be carried to Que- 
bec by the direct route at less cost than by the southern route, even if 
carried almost free of charge across the lakes from Fort William to 
Depot Harbour, Owen Sound or Sarnia. This of course only ap- 
plies to the half year of open navigation ; during the other half year 
the northern route would be without a rival worthy of the name. 

(5) A railway constructed on the northern route would, at all 
times and seasons, be a reliable outlet from the granary of the Empire 
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in the heart of Canada to tide-water. Moreover, at Quebec in sum- 
mer, and at the open ports of the Maritime Provinces in winter, the 
ships transporting produce to Great Britain would, when necessary, 
be placed under the express protection of the British fleet. 

(6) Such a railway constructed between Quebec and the west- 
ern prairies on the northern route would be a national highway in 
every sense. Its immediate effect would be to broaden the Dominion, 
to add strength where strength is so much needed, to establish many 
new centres of industry, and thus the country would steadily become 
populated and consolidated. What is now a wide-spread wilder- 
ness would be converted into one of the most important divisions 
of the Dominion. 

I have not touched on the military reasons for establishing a 
railway far to the rear of Lake Superior. I leave that branch of the 
subject for others to deal with. I merely submit some reasons in 
favour of the policy of establishing the proposed new national rail- 
way by the shortest route. I shall conclude in the words of the 
Prime Minister in addressing the people of Montreal two or three 
weeks back. You will recognize that the same words which he 
spoke are as applicable to the citizens of Toronto, as they are to the 
citizens of Montreal, and they are peculiarly applicable to the people 
of Winnipeg. I shall read from the report of Sir Wilfrid’s address 
as it appeared in the Montreal Herald of February 8th: 

“IT say that this railway must run by the shortest route; if Mon- 
“treal were on the shortest route the railway would pass Montreal. 
“ But if Montreal is not on the shortest route is there a man in the 
“city of Montreal who will object to the line going by the shortest 
“route? I have a different opinion of the patriotism of the men of 
“ Montreal, a different idea of their spirit.” 

I am quite sure Sir Wilfrid has the same high opinion of the 
men of Toronto and the men of Winnipeg as he has of the men of 
Montreal. I am satisfied that when the people of Winnipeg come to 
know that the maximum of good will result to the Dominion as a 
whole if the New National Railway be carried by the shortest route, 
that is to say, the route denoted on the map by the letters A, B, C, 
they will be the readiest to assent to the proposal. 

I have submitted to you in an imperfect fashion a sketch of 
some circumstances connected with the development of the leading 
lines of inter-communication in the Dominion. All that now be- 
longs to the past; it may be regarded as the pioneer and preliminary 
work in the evolution of a nation. We have now reached the begin- 
ning of a new chapter in our history when with unabated interest in 
all that concerns our welfare, new energy and fresh vitality are de- 
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manded in the work of consolidation. I am not advocating any far 
away project. I have felt it my duty to point out that there isa 
vast, new, and neglected field practically at our doors. By the pro- 
gress of events, Canada is now brought face to face with a great 
three-fold problem. (1) To reclaim an unpopulated wilderness of 
immense extent and of unknown value near the heart of the 
Dominion. (2) To establish a second trans-continental rail- 
way on the shortest practicable route between the tide-water of 
the Atlantic and the tide-water of the Pacific. (3) To 
construct the eastern half of the  trans-continental railway 
as a national highway—an Imperial highway—to convey the 
products of our illimitable wheat fields to our own sea-ports for 
transportation to market at lower rates than by any other route. 
If such can be accomplished, as I believe it can, I am satisfied 
that nothing else would so much make for national solidarity. 
Nothing else would so much advance Canada and fit her to take 
her permanent and proper place in the galaxy of British States 
constituting the new empire. 

Those of us who have always had a living interest in the welfare 
of our country, will see from what I have submitted that there are 
dangers to be guarded against, to which we should not shut our 
eyes,—all will recognize that we should be on the alert—that we 
should take time by the forelock and seek to avert such dangers, 
that we should continually make progress, and that our progress 
should be made in harmony with the dictates of prudence and com- 
mon sense. : 

In the words of our Finance Minister, there is abundant evi- 
dence to prove that ‘‘the Canadian Governmentand peopleare deter- 
mined in all ways to promote Imperial unity.” I submit that we can 
materially promote the unity of the Empire by discharging a duty 
very near us,—a duty vital to our own permanency and prosperity. 
Many of us, perhaps all of us, have had from early days, faith in the 
future of Canada. For my own part, I am more convinced than 
ever I was, that through the powerful and peaceful influence, by sea 
and land, of the twin sisters of civilization, steam and electricity. 
rightly directed, our future is assured. 

We are proud to feel that our country is no small factor in the 
ereat British twentieth century Empire. We have room and to 
spare in our wide domain for a large augmentation of our industri- 
ous, intelligent and moral population, and we throw open our doors 
to all such as may be prepared to face a somewhat rigorous climate 
and to overcome difficulties in subduing the wilderness. To such as 
may join us in developing the resources which nature has so lavishly 
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bestowed, we gladly offer to share the fruits which will follow our 
joint labours. 

Our aim is to make the Dominion compact, strong and prosper- 
ous. Our design is to have one Canada from the St. Lawrence to 
the mountains. Under the free institutions which we have inherited 
from the Motherland, with a virile population which has sprung 
from the foremost European races, united in this favoured land by 
common interests and common sentiments, we look forward to our 
destiny without fear and with much hope. We desire to make our 
country a great northern nation, in family affinity with an Empire 
whose noblest aspiration is peace and good will to all the nations of 
the earth. 

This is the high ideal we set before us in our strenuous efforts 
to build up Canada. 

SANDFORD FLEMING. 





JUNIOR MATRICULATION. 


EFORE making a few remarks upon the quinquennial revision 

of the matriculation subjects, I should like to indicate very 

briefly the changes that have been made in them during the last 
twenty-five years. 


TORONTO UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 


1880. Classics, Mathematics, English. Moderns Voluntary. 1885. Latin, 
Greek or Moderns, English, Mathematics, Science voluntary. 1890. Latin, 
English, Mathematics, with option between (a) Greek, (b) French and German, 
(c) French and Science, (d) Germanand Science. 1895. Latin, English, Mathe- 
matics, one Modern, with option between (a) Greek, (6) the other Modern and 
Science. 1900. Latin, English, Mathematics, any two of (a) Greek, (b) French, 
(c) German, (d) Science. 


Even in this condensed form, it is easy to see the trend which 
matriculation requirements has taken during these years, and to infer 
the corresponding changes which must have been made in the uni- 
versity curriculum. French, German and Science first put on as 
voluntary subjects, have been made optional with Greek, and are 
now fast ousting it from the secondary schools. The following have 
been suggested as the requirements for 1905: Latin, English, Ma- 
thematics, French, with a choice between (a) Greek, and (0) Ger- 
man. 

These requirements would, I think, have two good effects; they 
would help to maintain Greek in the schools, and they would ensure 
that matriculants taking certain honour courses would possess the 
knowledge of French and German, which is required for these 
courses. Under the present system honour students in Natural Sci- 
ence who come in with only one modern language are compelled to - 
get up the other modern after entering college. In other words, the 
college does preparatory work for them. Under the proposed 
scheme, many students might enter with no knowledge of Science, 
but this would be no drawback, because all the sciences are begun at 
the beginning in university lectures. 

Nevertheless, the scheme is open to one very serious objection ; 
it drives a wedge between the work of preparing candidates for ma- 
triculation, and preparing candidates for teachers’ certificates. Every 
matriculation scheme must be considered from the point of view of 
its relation to the requirements for teachers’ certificates. It looks 
now as if the Education Department will, for the future, exact a 
knowledge of no language but English from candidates for teachers’ 
second-class certificates. If this be so, then hereafter, a second-class 
teacher who is desirous of taking am arts course, will be campelled to 
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get up three languages, under the proposed scheme, before entering 
college. The consequence will be that few of them will ever under- 
take a university course in arts. Considering that many of them in 
the past have taken rank with our best graduates, no university can 
be expected to look with favor upon any scheme that will keep out, 
or diminish, the numbers of such desirable matriculants. 

What must be done? Clearly the unification of our educational 
work must be maintained. Either Latin should be made optional for 
public school teachers at matriculation, or else it should be made 
compulsory for the higher grades of teachers’ certificates. The uni- 
versities should not demand that Latin be exacted from teachers, if 
exacting Latin would result in inferior qualifications in other sub- 
jects. The important matter is to maintain the unity of educational 
effort which the Hon. Mr. Ross aimed at when he was Minister of 
Education. The subjects and standard set by the Education Depart- 
ment for teachers’ certificates should be accepted pro tanto as the 
subjects and standard for matriculation and nothing less. Of 
course, raising the standard of matriculation in this way would have 
the effect of temporarily reducing the number of matriculants; but 
surely this would not be a serious matter, because too many ill-pre- 
pared students have been admitted into our universities in recent 
years. In this matter I am speaking entirely for myself. 

Ever since Inspector Seath’s address to the Educational Asso- 
ciation last Easter, I have been waiting to see some explanation of 
the fact that 40% of the first-year students of University College, 
Toronto, are non-matriculants; and that 19% of even the second 
year are of the same character. The admissions into Victoria are 
said to be similarly lax. Chancellor Burwash explains that 60% of 
these non-matriculants are plucked at the end of their first year. He 
appears to think that the University has discharged its whole duty 
to these raw boys and girls when it admits them in October, takes 
their $50.00 tuition fee, furnishes them with instruction during the 
winter which they are unable to assimilate, and “ plucks” them in 
the spring for inability to profit by the instruction which has been 
given to them. Surely no one will deny that it is a piece of injustice 
to admit the large number of non-matriculated students who are at 
present to be found both at University College and at Victoria—un- 
just alike to matriculated and non-matriculated students; a worry to 
conscientious professors; demoralizing to the High Schools; and a 
waste of university effort and money. 

I have heard only two reasons given for the easy admission of 
unmatriculated students into Toronto University. One is that 
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Queen’s does likewise. The other reason is that the provincial uni- 
versity needs money—the tuition fees. The first excuse has been 
shown tobe without adequate foundation. Queen’s University had 
only nine non-matriculated students out of a total of 494 in Arts last 
session. If the second excuse—need of money—is a valid one, in 
the name of all that is decent in education, let the Legislature vote 
Toronto University all the revenue she requires, but with the 
strict understanding that she ceases to do any kind of High School 
work, 


a P. KNIGHT. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE.* 


ONDROUS indeed, says Carlyle, is the value of a true book. 

Without.doubt, in Mr. Morley’s life of Gladstone we have a 

true book, and one of the most profoundly interesting which has 
appeared for many a day. 

An adequate biography of Mr. Gladstone involved not only the 
thorough study of a marvellous personality, but a comprehensive 
treatment of most of the great political and social movements of the 
nineteenth century, both within the British Empire and in Europe 
and America as well. | 

To have been an active member of the British parliament dur- 
ing that golden age of national expansion and achievement, from 
1833 to 1895, would have been a unique experience in itself. To 
have been, throughout the whole of that time, one of the foremost 
figures in that parliament, and for many years its dominant person- 
ality, as was Mr. Gladstone, was a perfectly unparalleled record. But 
though the realm of politics was his chief field of activity, he could 
never have attained to such a commanding position in parliament, 
or acquired such a magic influence throughout the country, had it 
not been for the many interests beyond the normal range of politics 
which claimed, and at times almost absorbed his attention. Obvi- 
ously a remarkable combination of qualities was called for in the 
biographer of such a rich and varied life. Yet in Mr. Morley was 
found a rare fulfilment of the requisite conditions. His long and 
distinguished literary career, largely occupied in the study of the 
lives and problems of such interesting personalities as Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Cromwell, and Walpole, afforded a ripe and varied experi- 
ence in the field of biography. His own participation, both in and 
out of office, in the practical politics of his country, during a most 
stirring epoch, gave him a perfect familiarity with the chief theatre 
of Mr. Gladstone’s activities. He enjoyed the further advantage of 
an intimate association, in both private and public life, with the sub- 
ject of his biography. Lastly, in spite of Wide superficial differences 
in the matter of spiritual expression, there was between them a radi- 
cal and essential harmony, at once in their ideals of social and poli- 
tical liberty, and in their steady devotion to the highest standards of 
humanity and righteousness. Thus, it was not only possible, but 


*The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By ee Morley, In three 
volumes. Toronto, George N. Morang & Company, 1908. 
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natural, that Mr. Morley should have been quite as successful in the 
treatment of the religious as of the political aspects of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life. 

Though the book consists of three large volumes, yet the range 
of the field was enormous and there is abundant evidence of the most 
provident economy of space. The work throughout exhibits a 
complete mastery of the subject, a fine sense of proportion, and a 
tactful handling of the various critical passages in Gladstone’s career. 
Considering the intensity of his convictions, the many vital contests 
in which he was engaged, and the extraordinary capacity which he 
had for inspiring a fervour of dread and antagonism on the one 
side and of confidence and devotion on the other, one cannot but 
admire the well-disciplined reserve and the tolerant spirit which Mr. 
Morley displays in the execution of his great trust. 

In surveying Mr. Gladstone’s life as a whole, one is struck with 
the remarkable contrasts and the apparently hopeless contradictions 
which, on the surface at least, it presents. Here we have one who 
began life as an ardent conservative but who achieved his greatest 
triumphs as an ardent liberal, being regarded by many, indeed, as an 
absolute radical, if not~a revolutionary. He entered parliament 
with little interest in practical details, least of all in the minutiae of 
public finance, yet his future budgets caused him to be regarded as a 
born financier. Throughout his life he was a devoted and inflexible 
adherent of the national church, with a strong bias for high church 
theology, yet, during the latter third of his life, he was bitterly op- 
posed by the great majority of the clergy of that church, as its most 
dangerous enemy. On the other hand, he found his most devoted 
followers among the nonconformists. In support of his personal 
convictions he was ready, if necessary, and the necessity sometimes 
befell, to take his political life in his hand, and face, in apparently 
hopeless opposition, the national will. Yet, owing to the over- 
whelming popular conversion which he sometimes effected, he was 
regarded by not a few as simply a time-serving demagogue, bent on 
acquiring power by recklessly pandering to the passions of the 
populace. When occasion required he had the courage to face the 
accusation of being utterly unpatriotic, in the effort to withstand a 
blind wave of jingoism, or the popular lust of mere dominion; yet 
on other occasions he seemed ready to plunge his country into the 
most dangerous international complications for the sake of relieving 
from oppression the subjects of a foreign state. Not unnaturally, a 
person of such varying manifestations appeared to those who judge 
politicians by standards of outward and practical self-consistency, 
as a most enigmatical and even dangerous character. When they 
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heard him advocating at one time what he had seemed to condemn 
at another, and using much the same arguments on both occasions, 
they regarded him as perfectly unscrupulous in his methods. When 
he was found fervently and elaborately endeavouring to prove that 
his course on a given question was quite self-consistent, though in 
its outward aspect it had manifestly changed, he was apt to be 
regarded as a hypocrite and a sophist. When he was found sway- 
ing vast multitudes with the magic of his eloquence and the fervour 
of his convictions, he was thought to be consumed with the lust of 
power and to be a menace to the stability of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Now it is quite plain, from the details of Mr. Morley’s biogra- 
phy, that not even the most uncritical and devoted follower of Mr. 
Gladstone could successfully maintain that, judged from their out- 
ward aspects, the various phases of his political life can be made to 
appear consistent with each other. Yet, when we come to survey 
the complex texture of his career from the point of view of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personality and the great ethical interests which were 
its essential motives, the outward confusion vanishes. Whether we 
agree or not with the wisdom of his course on any specific question, 
yet it plainly resolves itself into a consistent effort to realize certain 
fundamental and far-reaching life purposes, based upon simple and 
irresistible convictions. All great characters are essentially simple, 
for they are governed by purpose and spontaneously manifest law 
and order. Undoubtedly the master key to the endless variety of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political expression, is to be found in the fact that 
the springs of activity in him were ethical rather than political. For 
him these ethical principles burned with a strong and steady flame, 
illuminating every new field into which they were brought, and fur- 
nishing him with that sureness of standard and steadfastness of 
purpose which characterized all his great measures. 

The strength which a righteous purpose imparts to political 
policy, especially when allied with great force of character and per- 
suasive eloquence, is well nigh irresistible. But it is a dangerous 
combination, unless kept in check by a thorough discipline in prac- 
tical details. Mr. Gladstone did not always escape the rocks of 
mere good intention. He was, however, fortunate in his training, 
and in his apprenticeship under Peel. His genius being forced to 
its first expression through the realization of an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, he became a great statesman when he might have been 
mainly distinguished as a dangerous enthusiast. The two great 
moral forces which chiefly dominated his personality and furnished 
the ever-vigorous mainsprings of action, were, first, a thorough 
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devotion to the interests of human liberty as the basis of all worthy 
achievement, and, secondly, an ardent spirit of Christian humanity. 
These were the forces which in the House of Commons enabled him 
to lift ordinary political issues to an unwonted moral level, and 
which in the country at large, and notably throughout much of 
Europe, ensured him the sympathy, if not always the following, of 
all good men. His spiritual temperament was quite unique among 
British politicians, and reflected itself in his equally remarkable suc- 
cesses and failures. But, in virtue of his great achievements, and 
in spite of all his errors, and his infirmities were those of noble 
minds, Mr. Gladstone stands as a splendid example of the higher 
grade of British statesman. He has bequeathed to Anglo-Saxon 
civilization another of those great names which are a source of legi- 
timate pride to all sections of the race. 
ADAM SHORTT. 





THE BRITISH NATION.* 


The general plan of this book can be heartily commended. It 
is intended for the use of pupils in the Public and High Schools of 
Canada. The print is large, the paper good, and almost every page 
bears an appropriate illustration. The binding might easily be made 
better. Here and there are certain obvious defects and omissions 
which need not be criticized at present, because, it is felt that the 
book is an improvement on the text-books on British History which 
have hitherto been authorized for use in our Ontario schools. No 
doubt the suggestions and advice which will be elicited by its use in 
the class-room, if it should be authorized, will stimulate the author 
to make a future edition as nearly perfect as frail human nature can 
make it. 7 

A. P. K. 


*«The British Nation,” a History by George M. Wrong, M.A. George 
N. Morang & Co., Publishers, Toronto. 





LETTERS. 


To the Editor of “ Queen’s Quarterly.” 
EAR SIR :—The January number of the QUEEN’S QUARTERLY 
contains an article entitled “Sir Wilfrid Laurier‘s Liberal- 
ism,” a certain portion of which you will no doubt allow me to take 
a slight objection to. It reads as follows :— 

“To teach French-Canadians this idea of a sane constitutional 
Liberalism, distinct from that fierce anti-clerical and revolutionary . 
Liberalism which was then the common type amongst the Latin 
races, and to win at least the sufferance of the church for it, in its 
political aspect, has been one of the tasks of his (Sir Wilfrid’s) life, 
and as far asI can judge, it has been successfully accomplished. 
But we must remember that even now Sir Louis Fréchette’s poem to 
‘Liberty’ has a meaning for French ears which has long ceased to be 
vital for English ones.” 

It must not be forgotten also, Mr. Editor, that what is alluded 
to here as a poem is only a short ballad, written for music in the 
exaggerated style characteristic of that kind of lyrics, by a mere boy 
then residing in the United States, and that consequently it would 
not be logical to represent it as reflecting either my own views in 
’ practical life, or the general political sentiment of my French-Cana- 
dian countrymen. | 

Under similar circumstances and on the same subject, Sir 
George E. Cartier wrote a song which was moreover directly hostile 
to British rule in Canada, as the following lines show :— 

Le Leopard, sous sa griffe srriteé 
Sans pitté nous tient mains et pieds 
Liés. 

And yet Sir George E. Cartier is not reputed, you will admit, to 
have fomented revolutionary Liberalism among his fellow-subjects. 
Circumstances alter cases. 

I do not deny having always been a Republican in principle, but 
my poem on Queen Victoria’s Jubilee for instance shows evidently 
that this is by no means incompatible with true loyalty to British in- 
stitutions. Sir Wilfrid would probably sign every line of it as will- 
ingly as I—like every French-Canadian Liberal—should endorse all 
the utterances of the distinguished statesman on the subject. 

In conclusion, Sir, reminding you that your courtesy favors me 
with a title which is not mine, I beg to remain 

Very respectfully yours, 


Louis FREOHETTE, 
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To the Editor of “ Queen’s Quarterly.” 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, Feb. 17, 1904. 


Dear Sir :—I have read with much interest, and for the most 
part, with cordial approbation, your article in the QUEEN’s QuarR- 
TERLY on “ The Great American Democracy.” In that article you 
do me the honour of referring to me as holding certain views on the 
subject of the education of girls in the United States. I have no 
recollection of having ever expressed the opinions attributed to me, 
and they will certainly not be found in my contribution to the Report 
of the Mosely Commission when it appears. I hold very strongly 
that a training for the duties of home life is an essential part of a 
girl’s education, and that a nation’s welfare—in the sense in which 
you would understand the term—depends largely upon the degree in 
which women appreciate their home duties, and are prepared to fulfil 
them. But with that ideal literary culture, however broad, does not 
in any way conflict ; in fact it could not be realized for certain grades 
of society without a large measure of such culture. You will par- 
don me for obtruding this statement of my opinions upon you, but 
since you thought it worth while to refer to them, I felt bound to 
present them as they are. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 


T. A. FIn ay. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
MODERN UNIVERSITIES AND THE TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 


HE Montreal Star in an editorial the other day drew the atten- 
tion of its readers to some features in the case of an American 
clergyman who at the age of thirty-two threw up his position and 
left the ministry. It was no question of scandal, or disagreement 
between the pastor and his congregation, nor even of his being sum- 
moned to labour in a more opulent portion of the vineyard. His 
position from his own account seems to have been satisfactory in 
every material respect. But from the beginning of his college career 
he seems to have been disagreeably impressed by a certain sense of 
inferiority in prestige and reality, attaching to his profession. He 
was of those who are convinced they have a “call” for the minis- 
terial profession, yet he felt obliged to admit the ministry did not 
attract the strong men. “At college,” he says, “ the strong men pre- 
ferred to study law or medicine, the weak ones theology.” The 
suspicion that this was the case he found confirmed in the Divinity 
School. 

It is easy enough to understand that this condition of things 
may be reaching a painful stage in the United States. The propor- 
tion of weaker brethren in the profession is probably no greater than 
ever it was; but the church is no longer the power which it was in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and even in the early half 
of the nineteenth century, when theological questions excited and to 
some extent determined the destinies of nations, when the keenest 
intellects went into the theological arena as one of the great battle- 
grounds of the world, and doctors of the church were most conspicu- 
ous amongst the leaders of thought and national life. Other ave- 
nues now are equally open to the strong and ambitious and intellect- 
ual, and perhaps even more tempting. This 1s particularly the case 
in the United States where worth is so commonly measured by a 
material guage and a man’s influence and prestige may be estimated 
by the display he can make with his money. It is not quite so bad 
in some old countries like England where tradition, social usage and 
an inherited reverence for the church still make the clergyman a 
power in his district. But even in Scotland, where are the succes- 
sors of Norman Macleod, Chalmers, Guthrie, Candlish? There are 
men of more learning now, men whose names are well known to the 
scholar and the student of divinity, but their influence on the nation, 
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on the temper, the education and political life of their countrymen 1s, 
comparatively speaking, nothing. The editor of a great daily has 
far more power ; the prestige of a popular M.P., or of the Pittsburg 
millionaire with his worship of material magnitudes, is much greater. 
It is not surprising then if in the United States, where the local poli- 
tical boss and the banker and the railway magnate are the ruling 
figures, a young, active-minded, open-eyed student of the church 
should seriously question himself whether he has chosen a profes- 
sion which is of much weight in his country and likely to satisfy his 
natural ambitions. For that of course is the meaning of his com- 
plaint that the strong men do not seek the church as a profession. 

The complaint is characteristically American in its courage, its 
candour and its inability to conceive of any ideal of life which does 
not take the world’s eye or embody itself directly in some public, 
practical form of organization. For one thing it is rather amusing 
to see that this modern clergyman is so far away from the historical 
basis of Christianity that he is quite naively oblivious of the warning 
of St. Paul, ‘ For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble” .. . 
No doubt St. Paul could not readily conceive the condition of Christ- 
ianity once it had become the religion of emperors and a great 
feudal aristocracy, still less when it has become the “ gospel-mill” of 
our materialized democracies and a profession tobe coolly compared 
in prospects and attractiveness with law and medicine. Still I cannot 
help thinking that a good exegesis of Corinthians i, 26, had it been 
obtainable in his university, would have helped him over his difficul- 
ties. : 

These preliminary discouragements did not, however, deter him 
from completing his course and entering upon his profession. In- 
deed it was only after he did so that his real doubts about the useful- 
ness of his vocation arose. The Star reports his confession thus: 


When he was quite a youth he wanted to do good to men and felt sure that 
he knew how; to-day he desires far more strongly to do good, but his old confi- 
dence that he knew how has deserted him. In this respect he declares that heis 
not alone. ‘‘Itis simply a fact that among the Protestant clergy there is an ever- 
increasing obscurity of conception regarding the very task they have before 
them.” For a while the Evangelistic method seemed to be the key to the 
greatest usefulness; then great missionary enterprises came very much to the 
front: to-day sociology with all that it involves in the way of social betterment, 
mainly occupies the field. So then he asks himself: ‘‘ Will the Church continue 
to exist at all?”’ Or will it have its euthanasia in social work? He even asks: 
‘Should the Church persist? Is it not possible that we have come to the point 
where it is seriously to be doubted whether the Church, with its pulpit, is the best 
medium of expression for religious or any other kind of opinion?” The press, 
the public platform and a dozen other agencies heve so evidenced their scope 
that they have all, in the opinion of the writer, become dangerous competitors. 


I have had some experience of clerical students in Canadian, 
Scottish and English universities, and of course I have seen cases 
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like that of this American clergyman, though generally of a less 
acute character. The superior frankness of the American, however, 
his acute realistic analysis of his situation, and his statement that the 
problem is becoming a common one in the States, give his publica- 
tion a certain importance. He tells us that there were forty yeung 
men in the class in which he graduated six years ago. Of these only 
thirty actually entered the ministry, and out of the thirty ten have 
already dropped out. ‘‘ Two are insurance agents, one is a sales- 
man, one is farming, one is conducting a settlement house, and the 
tenth—the writer himself—does not know what he is going to do.” 

The scruples of this young man do not seem to have had any 
concern with dogma. The chief objection, curiously enough, which 
he makes to his profession, seems to be its inferiority, as he thinks, 
in the higher forms of philanthropic and intellectual work, its inferi- 
ority “as a medium of expression for opinion” compared with the 
press, the platform, politics, literature and other agencies of the 
kind, in short, its inferiority as an intellectual influence on the na- 
tional life. There is no doubt something peculiarly American about 
this case, but it is something which will soon be making itself felt in 
Canada and Britain also. The key to the situation lies in two of the 
sentences quoted above. One expresses the writer’s dissatisfaction 
with the common Evangelistic method as a life work, the other re- 
veals the fact that the University and the Divinity Hall had not 
taught him any other ideal which placed him in real and vital rela- 
tion to his time. “It is simply a fact,” he says with characteristic 
American courage, “that among the Protestant clergy there is an 
ever-increasing obscurity of conception regarding the very task they 
have before them.” 

The problem indicated here is likely to grow for various rea- 
sons. In particular the trend of modern education in our great uni- 
versities, once the seminaries of the church, is becoming positively 
unfavourable for the development of the divinity student. In many 
of them the predominance of a poor utilitarian, materialistic ideal of 
education is destroying the atmosphere in which divinity or even the 
higher forms of literature and philosophy can be effectively taught. 
It is not enough, as some people seem to think, to have chairs of 
Greek and philosophy and art or architecture as a fine art, with effi- 
cient profesors in them, to secure that these subjects shall be effect- 
ively taught and enter as really vital elements into the life of the 
students and the nation. They will not become vital or effective 
elements, unless the general scheme of University studies supports 
and encourages them, unless the atmosphere of the university is 
such that their importance is understood and appreciated. The 
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value which such studies have in orienting the mind of the student, 
in helping him to understand the relation of the present to the past, 
to study reverently the long history of man’s spiritual progress and 
to comprehend its connection with the problems of to-day is often ill 
understood, and indeed may be quite lost sight of in our great 
modern universities. Courses which seem to the young student 
more modern and practical, constitutional history, economics, occupy 
him prematurely with complex, concrete materials, while the instru- 
mentaland general studies, languages, literature and philosophy, are 
neglected or studied mainly in technical, formal or quasi-scientific 
aspects of philology, origins, epigraphy, hardly at all in their rela- 
tion to art and life. Of course all this is but the reflection in uni- 
versity life of the excessive immersion of this age in practical and 
commercial interests. There has been a corresponding decay of the 
ideal and spiritual elements in education. 

I think there is likely to be a strong reaction against this trend 
in education, or at any rate against what is excessive in it. The 
American universities which have been leading merrily in this direc- 
tion for the last twenty-five years are now beginning to find that 
their educational system has serious defects and yields poor general 
results. Idealism is to be the word in education again. The Pro- 
zwidence Journal comments on the recent revolt of the idealist school 
at Columbia University in the following terms: “The real prob- 
lem of modern education should be not to supplant these ideals and 
aspirations (of the great mediaeval universities) but to supplement 
them with the scientific method of modern times. With art and 
literature relegated to the background, university training, whatever 
else it may be, is not liberal education.” It is not however so easy 
as it looks to restore the lost element. The Americans are turning 
round and round in their energetic attempts to accomplish it. One 
scheme at present seems to be the establishment of a Fine Arts Fac- 
ulty, with music, architecture, sculpture, painting, and belles-lettres. 
(Bless the old word! I had thought it was practically defunct). 
That is the system proposed by Professors Macdowell, Woodberry 
and the other recalcitrant members of Columbia‘s staff, who have re- 
signed because of President Butler’s opposition to their scheme. I 
cannot say I would expect much from this separate and purely aes- 
thetic Faculty. Of course you can establish a practical school of art 
with a certain sure amount of profit anywhere, just as you might any 
other practical school; but you could not bring that into the general 
system of education any more than you could a school of practical 
engineering. Some students might take advantage of it, but its 
general influence on education would be small. Besides the “ ideal- 
ism” of an art school which would not be strongly attached to the 
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main line of general education, that is, to a literary and philosophical 
interpretation of life, would soon become a formal aestheticism, per- 
haps a wearisome affectation, a jargon of the school. I have as lit- 
tle faith in it, taken by itself, as I have in President Butler’s opposite 
ideal of a two years’ course for graduates, mainly on practical lines. 
It is curious to see how these two, a pure aestheticism and a material- 
‘istic utilitarianism, rise up together either as allies or, as at Co- 
lumbia University, as foes. , 

Is it any wonder then that the Divinity student in our great 
modern universities on this continent is beginning to lose his bear- 
ings and to be incapable of understanding his relation to St. Paul’s 
teaching on the one side and to modern problems of life on the 
other? What between Pharisaism, and the open-eyed realism 
natural to the American, and the absence of a true idealism in his 
educational system, the divinity student evidently has difficulty in 
understanding where he is. What is the American's difficulty to- 
day will be ours to-morrow. How are we to meet it? 

We shall not, I think, meet it effectively by falling back on the 
Theological College or Seminary to give what the university has 
failed to zive or undo what it has done. That has something of the 
same defect as a separate Fine Arts Division would have, considered 
as a general education. The Theological College is a specific and 
necessary professional training, but it takes the student too much 
out of the general current of life to give him a good general educa- 
tion, even if it had a full course in arts. It could make priests but 
not the modern clergyman we need. The Theological College will 
naturally treat everything in subordination to doctrine and church 
requirements. But that is not the best equipment for the modern 
Protestant clergyman who is to mingle freely with the world of 
men and take a part in the movements of his time. He needs a per- 
fectly free education in modern thought. But in order that this may 
be capable of being vitally combined with religious ideals this 
must itself contain in a vital and organic way the ideal or reli- 
gious element, not in a dogmatic but in a free form. The divinity 
student is the better of free contact with arts men and science men, 
students of law and students of philosophy. He needs to absorb 
and reconcile the apparently antagonistic elements in their studies, 
not to evade or put them aside. This is of more value to him than 
all the six specific courses in the history of Lutheran theology, Cal- 
vinistic theology, Catholic theology, &c., which are taught in the 
Oberlin Theological College. Without the right kind of university 
training he goes out into the world imperfectly prepared for his 
work. In fact, as the case of the American clergyman shows, he 
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does not clearly see what his work is. He is not trained to put 
spiritual or religious truths in a modern way, or understand their 
modern form. If he is intellectually ambitious and unable to con- 
tent himself with the simplest forms of Evangelistic work, he feels 
that he is belated and stands helplessly outside of the great intellect- 
ual currents in the life of his time and of its general movement. 
That is the case of the American “ Quitter,” as the Star calls him, | 
and though I do not like the word I cannot find a better. 

But it is not only the divinity student who suffers from the 
trend of education and the atmosphere at our great modern univer- 
sities. The medical student, the law student, the science student, 
and even the teacher, are losing something from the want of a true 
idealistic element in our modern education. We cut down the gen- 
eral educational elements in their course to the lowest point. Galen’s 
Hippocratic ideal of a moral and philosophical education for the 
physician would seem a piece of classical antiquarianism to many, 
even though its fancies about astronomy were left out. Our lawyers 
hardly look beyond constitutional history and perhaps some econo- 
mics for their general equipment. Our practical science men take a 
junior class in English as their quantum sufhctt of general educa- 
tion, and even that must be put in some very practical form, or they 
would think it as useless as reading Homer or Paradise Lost. The 
effect which this gradual decay of the ideal element in our modern 
educational system will have is only beginning to be apparent in a 
few disagreeable phenomena. I notice some of the most capable 
men Queen’s has sent into the teaching profession left it in a few 
years. And I perceive a certain discontent amongst many others. 
Is this not on the whole due to a feeling on their part that the ideal 
element in their work has become a travesty under modern utilitarian 
conditions and conceptions of life? A teacher’s work without such 
an element is the sorriest slavery. I cannot help thinking that an old 
Scotch dominie of forty years ago teaching his classical “ Selections” 
and reading Addison and Cowper to his pupils was a prouder and 
happier man than his modern successor. 

Mr. S. H. Blake, I see, has been recently urging on us the neces- 
sity of “higher ideals’ in public and professional life. How are 
they to be got while the ideal element in our education is being gra- 
dually crushed out both in the lower and the higher parts of our 
system? The common school system is supposed to be specially or- 
ganized to meet the educational needs of the working man. Well, it 
was only the other day that a labour leader, John Turner, told the 
Central Federated Union that the working men “ have no fatherland. 
They do not trust their governments, but they trust themselves.” 
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John Mitchell speaks even more gloomily. There is a deep-seated 
evil here which utilitarian standards of education will not cure. 

I have occasionall y been much interested by complimentary 
theories, from the outside, accounting for the success which has 
attended Queen’s University considering the obvious disadvantages 
of poverty, remoteness from a great commercial or political centre, 
&c., with which the university has had to contend. Various ele- 
ments have combined to make that success, amongst others, energy 
in administration, steady, hard work on the part of the professors 
such as contributes to the success of any university; but I think the 
most powerful general element in the whole has been the better pre- 
servation of the ideal element in education, the greater recognition 
and more effective place given to it than in some greater and larger 
universities. That has been Queen’s special type of education in the 
past. Our divinity students have never felt that they were over- 
borne by an alien or materialistic atmosphere, nor our classical or 
philosophical students either. They have the same confidence in the 
value of their studies as an equipment for life as the specialists in 
science or practical subjects have. In this respect the church in 
Canada, and I do not mean only the Presbyterian church, owes 
more to Queen’s than perhaps it is aware of. That is a characteris- 
tic of its work still amidst all its modern and scientific developments. 
It is that “old-time university” part of it which Chancellor Bur- 
wash lately referred to with something of a sneer, quite unconscious 
apparently of how much it does to meet not only the needs of the 
church but one of the great problems in modern education. 





CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
“ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 


“Lonpon, March 15.—The Government was defeated in the ° 
House of Commons this afternoon by 141 to 130 votes, on a motion 
of John Redmond, the Irish leader, for a reduction of the Irish edu- 
cation estimates. 

The defeat of the Government was the result of a successful 
coup planned by Mr. Redmond and the senior whip of the Parlia- 
mentary party, Sir Thomas Esmonde, yesterday evening. Seeing a 
short list of questions for to-day, and knowing that the majority of 
the House expected the Irish members to occupy all the afternoon in 
discussing Irish education, Mr. Redmond and Sir Thomas decided 
to force a division almost immediately after questions time, when the 
greater number of the Government supporters would still be lunch- 
ing in their clubs. 
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The manoeuvre succeeded to perfection. Mr. Redmond rose, 
holding a large sheaf of notes in his hand, as if intending to make a 
lengthy speech. But to the astonishment of all except those in the 
secret, the Irish leader spoke only a few words, and then sat down, 
while his party demanded the division for which such careful plans 
had been laid. 

A scene of indescribable excitement occurred when Sir Thomas: 
Esmonde and Anthony J. Donelan, the two tellers, went to the right 
of the Speaker’s chair, thus showing for the first time in many years 
the Unionist Government had been beaten. 

When the Clerk of the House handed the division paper to Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, there was a perfect hurricane of cheers from the 
Opposition, lasting several minutes. William Redmond, in his 
exuberance, snatched a hat from the head of a colleague and waved 
it wildly. 

The long-sustained jubilation did not tend to the advantage of 
the Opposition. The Government whips had time to collect their 
disordered forces from all parts of the House and various haunts in 
London. Driving and running furiously, came the sedate support- 
ers of the present Government. 

When another division was taken on the motion to report pro- 
gress, Mr. Balfour had 25 votes to the good.” 

Comment is unnecessary. 





Tup Party SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The evils of Party Government, as we now have it, especially 
the corruption which is apt to accompany it, have become so pro- 
nounced that one is naturally led to ask, is there no other method 
possible? Professor Goldwin Smith the other day made one of his 
vigorous attacks on “a system which divides the people into two 
factions and sets them fighting against each other for all time.” That 
defines one form of the evil. It is difficult to get any candid and im- 
partial discussion of a great question when it has once become the 
subject of debate between political parties. Worse than that, when 
one party has announced its adhesion to a particular side of a ques- 
tion, the other party seems to feel it to bea matter of political exigency 
to take the other side. Otherwise it would have to allow its oppon- 
ents more credit for sagacity and good management than it feels is 
quite safe. Mr. D’Alton McCarthy for example felt himself free in 
1893 to explain the Protectionist policy of the Conservatives as fol- 
lows: “We became identified with the protective policy, and if Mr. 
Mackenzie had adopted the protective policy, we should have been 
free traders. I am willing to make the confession, if Mr. Mackenzie 
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had been a protectionist there would have been nothing left for us 
but to be free traders.” I am rather doubtful of the depth of this 
analysis myself; it takes no account of deep-seated underlying ten- 
dencies in both parties. But at any rate it shows what an active and 
leading politician could say on such a subject; and it is certainly true 
that we cannot expect a really sober and dispassionate discussion of 
a subject like Free Trade, with all doubtful points fairly stated, 
from a party politician any more than we can from an economist 
with a theory to maintain at all hazards. All the same I am not sure 
that this particular feature of party government, though it debases 
discussion, is an unmixed evil. It secures a certain amount of con- 
sideration before any project is thrust upon the country. It is 
probably the best check that can be conceived against the impulsive- 
ness of a democracy and a kind of legislative corruption which 
might come to be regarded with the equanimity with which our polli- 
ticians have come to regard the bribing, wholesale or retail, of elec- 
torates. 

Another evil is the suppression of individual freedom of opinion 
under party government. Mr. Willison in his recent address to the 
Canadian Club of Toronto spoke feelingly on this subject and laid 
down firmly and clearly the great principle that a “ citizen owes his 
first allegiance, not to an inherited creed or to a particular organiza- 
tion, but to his conscience and his judgment.” But no party poli- 
tician who is seeking anything for himself or his constituency—and 
how many are there not in that position ?—would think he could 
afford to follow such a principle. 

Of course the root of the evil lies not so much in the Party sys- 
tem itself or even in the patronage system properly exercised, as in 
the spoils system, by which the Government rewards its active work- 
ers and practically purchases the votes, sometimes of whole dis- 
tricts, with grants, concessions, public works, desired legislation, 
&c. That is the feature in our political system which is akin 
to the corruption of the Second Empire and of the American 
municipalities. If you could put that particular kind of patron- 
age under a commission, representing both parties, or an in- 
dependent commission, the worst evils attendant on our party system 
would disappear. The tone of the correspondence between the 
Auditor-General, on the one hand, and Deputy Minister Collin- 
wood Schreiber and Mr. Aylesworth, K.C. on the other, over 
the question of the Cornwall Canal lights, is not exactly reassur- 
ing as to what might happen under a less trusty guardian of the 
public interests than Mr. John Lorn McDougall. The public 
can have no sympathy with the legal entrenchments with which 
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Mr. Aylesworth surrounds the position of the government. 
That gentleman tells the Auditor-General he cannot ‘‘inquire 
into the validity of contracts which have been entered into,” 
or ‘‘go behind such to investigate whether the price thereby 
fixed is or is not fair and just.” No doubt Mr. Aylesworth’s 
position is technically correct. But all the same it may be 
advisable to give the Auditor-General as much latitude as 
possible, especially in the matter of inquiring into and reporting 
upon transactions. 

The worst of the evil is that it reaches so far and goes so deep 
into the life of the nation. No corner of the country but has plenty 
of object lessons in the spoils system. The active young politicians 
of to-day begin with a machiavellian cynicism which our older 
statesmen only attained by long practice. The corruption of a 
democracy is not easily remedied. If it reaches a certain stage, there 
is no court of appeal left. Edmund Burke’s famous speech on the 
abuses of the Civil List in England shook the whole system and was 
instrumental in removing many of its abuses. But an attack on the 
abuses of the Army Pension List in the United States hardly rouses 
any moral sentiment on the subject. The ordinary American is 
ready to condone the system because it seems to him as good a 
means as any other of circulating some of the superflous wealth of 
the State among its poorer citizens. 

But in spite of all drawbacks it is not clear that we can have 
anything better than the party system. Suppose you could remove 
it, what would take its place? The unchecked conflict of class in- 
terests, provincial interests, religious interests, the free play of racial 
jealousy and prejudice? At present all these antagonisms are to a 
great extent modified and controlled by the party system of govern- 
ment into a certain amount of moderation and mutual understand- 
ing. What other system could do that work at present? It is a 
useful training for nations composed of heterogeneous elements; it 
has really created our national unity, and it produces probably the 
best and clearest expression of national opinion and will at which we 
could arrive. And it remains to be seen whether Canada is incap- 
able of making it a good deal better than it is at present. The re- 
mark which Mr. Longley, Attorney-General of Nova Scotia, 
madethe other day at Ottawa, on the occasion, I think, of Mr. Wil- 
lison’s address on Party Government, that he would like to 
see a hundred or two of independent voters inevery constituency, 
shows that the spoils system does not make politics a bed of roses 
for the better class of politicians. 


James Cappon. 
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The Royal Military College. 


HERE are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than 
the Royal Military College at Kingston. At the same time its object and the work 
it is accomplishing aré not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

The College isa Poe institution, designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
the highest technical instructions in all branches of military science to cadets and officers 
of Canadian Militia. In fact it is intended to take the place in Canada of the English 
Woolwich and Sandhurst and the American West Point. 

The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
pee ei lent for the purpose, and in addition there is a complete staff of professors 

or the civil subjects which form such a large proportion of the College course. 

Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis the cadets receive in addi- 
tion to their military studies a thoroughly practical. scientific and sound training in all 
eupeee that are essential to a high and general modern education. 

he course in mathematics is very complete and a thorough grounding is given in the 
subjects of Civil Engineering, Civil and Hydrographic Surveying, Physics, Chemistry, 
French and English. 

The object of the College course is thus to give the cadets a training which shall 
thoroughly equip them for either a military or civil career. 

The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features of 
the system. Asa result of it young men acquire habits of obedience and self-control and 
consequently of self-reliance and command, as well as experience in controlling and hand- 
ling their fellows. 

; In addition the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor exercises of all 
kinds, ensures good health and fine physical condition. 

An experienced medical officer is in attendance at the College daily. 

se commissions in the Imperial regular army are annually awarded as prizes to the 
cadets. . 
The length of course is three years, in three terms of 94 months’ residence each. 
The total cost of the three years’ course, including board, uniforms, instructional 
material, and all extras, is from $750 to * 800. 
The annual competitive examination for admission to the College will take place at 
the head-quarters of the several military districts in which candidates reside, on 12th May 


1903. 
For full particularr of this examination or for any other information application 
Cece be made as soon as possible, to the Adjutant General of Militia, ottawa, Ont. 
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A THOROUGH COURSE IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY LEADS TO THE DEGREE OF M.D 4&4 C.M, 
Practical and Clinical Instruction is given in the amphitheatre of the Kingston General Hospital, 


L’Hotel Dieu, and Hospital for Insane. 


Exceptional advantages are afforded for the study of Practical Anatomy. 


The 


orty-ninth Session commences on Thursday, October rst, 1903. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT CALENDAR 


1903 


June: 


1. Public and Separate School Boards to 
appoint representatives on the High 
School Entrance Board of Examiners. 
By-law to alter School boundaries—last 
day of passing. 

g. Senior Matriculation Examination in Arts, 
Toronto University, begins. 
Written Examination at Provincial Nor- 
mal Schools begins. 
10. Practical Examination at Provincial Nor- 
mal Schools begins. 
12. University Commencement. 
13. Provincial Normal Schools close. 
Session.) 
18. Kindergarten Examinations at Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa and Toronto, begin. 
24. High School Entrance Examination be- 
gins. 
2g. District Certificate, Commercial Diploma, 
High School Leaving and University 
Matriculation Examinations béyin. 
High, Public and Separate Schools close. 
Protestant Separate Schools to transmit 
to County Inspectors names and attend- 
ance during the last preceding six 
months. 


(First 


Trustee's Report to Truant Officer due. 
July: . 

1. DOMINION Day. (Wednesday). 
Legislative grant payable to treasurer. 
Last day for establishing new High 

Schools by County Councils. 
Trustees to report to Inspector regarding 
Continuation classes. 
2. Commercial Specialist Examination be- 


gins. 
10. Inspector's report on Continuation clas- 
ses due. 
August : 
1. Inspector’s Report on School premises 
due. 


Notice by Trustees to Municipal Councils 
respecting indigent children due; 

Estimates from School Boards to Muni- 
cipal Councils for Assessment for School 
purposes due. 

High School Trustees to certify to Coun- 
ty Treasurer the amount collected from 
county pupils. 

17. Rural, Public and Separate Schools open. 
18. Provincial Normal Schools open. (Second 
Session). 


Departmental Examination Papers for past years can be obtalned of CARSWELL CO., (Ltd.), Adelaide St., East, TORONTO 
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SCHOOL of MINING 


Practical Science Faculty of Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 


The Following Courses are offered : 


1. Four Years’ Course for a Degree (B.Sc.) in 
(a) Mining Engineering, 
(b) Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
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(d) Chemical Engineering, 
(e) Civil Engineering, 
(f) Mechanical Engineering, 
(zx) Electrical Engineering, 
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2. Three Years’ Course for a Diploma in 
(a) Mining and Engineering, 
(b) Analytical Chemistry and Assaying. 


For Calendar of the School and further information apply to the Secretary, School 
of Mining, Kingston, Ont, 
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TRANSACT A GENERAL 


Paid-up Capital - $1,250,000.00 FINANCIAL BUSINESS 


Total Assets - - $7,829,324.00 


HON. GEO. A. COX, prceipenr 
E.R. WOOD, G. A. MORROW, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. ASGISGTANT MANAGER. 
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18 KING STREET EAST, 


TORONTO. 
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The field of Insurance affords splendid op- 
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portunities for good men to work in their 


home district. If you desire to- employ 
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your time profitably communicate with 


THE EACELSIOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund -  1,000,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE, - TORONTO 


REV. R. H. WARDEN, D.D., President. S. J. MOORE, Esq., Vice-President 
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| Our Savings Bank Department 


receives special attention, and we solicit the patronage of 
00000004 . ° . 
seescoesoees? all having the need of savings bank accommodation. 


; ah ae allowed on daily balances at the rate 
o per cent. per annum from date of deposit. 


00000008 30 600008 
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A General Banking Business Transacted. Drafts Bought 
and Sold... Travellers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 


We have all the advantages that are afforded by ample Capital, a strong list of 
correspondents, and desirable connections at the large commercial centres. 


F. W. BAILLIE, General Manager. W. D. ROSS, Asst. Gen’! Mer. 


THE ROSSIN HOUSE} 














TORONTO, (CANADA) 


Capacity for soo guests. 


The Largest, 
Best Equipped 
House in the : 


Symons A Sra 


Qckrlecks 


Province, with 
all Modern 
Conveniences. 


WD Limbury Syonons 
Rooms en suite, with bath 


FDO SD OS OSS ODSH OS COOP OSS SOOO SSOSS 0 6 FOSS OSSOSS OF OSOSSSS OOSSOOO eRe 


Wn. Fras 

Elevator, Electric Bells, etc., etc. 

Visitors can leave Toronto for Niagara Falls, - 
having an entire day there, returning the same 18 Goronto Street 
evening. S 

ovonto 
A. NELSON, | | 
MANAGER. socecceeoceosoes coos veccccee 
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Radiators that rad- 
» jate---radiate heat. 


Le * Saffor Radiators 


FOR STEAM OR WATER 









Heat Better, Look Better, Last Longer Than Any 
Others, and Don't Leak. 


Write for Free Catalogue and any information you may 


need on heating. 


Che Dominion Radiator Co., |=, 
Limited. . 


GEESE EEE Ps beg 
THE CANADIAN PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY. 


— LIMITED. — 
Manufacture *“‘RATHBUN’S STAR” Brand, the 
leading Canadian Portland Cement. 
Capacity of Works: 500,000 Barrels per Year. 


: SALES AGENTS: 
The Rathbun Company, 310-312 Front Street West, Toronto, Ont. 





AE | 


BEY 


St. Lawrence Portland Cement Company, 2664 Notre Dame 
Street, West, Montreal, Que. 


THE RATHBUN COMPANY | 
DESERONTO, ONT.» 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in all 
descriptions of Wood, Building Materials, 
: Coal, Salt, etc. 
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The More we See of Our y 
Furnaces in Operation : 


the more positively convinced are we that they are the 
best on the market. Everyone who is installing them 
becomes enthusiastic, too. They put full dependence in 


‘“‘Bright Idea,”’ ‘“‘Oxford”’ 
and ‘*‘Doric’’ 


HOT WATER HEATERS ¢ 
to cover every phase of building heating. That they are 
fully and satisfactorily meeting the demands made upon y 
them is evidenced by the congratulary letters and repeat WY 
orders which we are constantly receiving. Itis to your W 
advantage to know more about these heaters, and it will 
be our pleasure to give you full particulars. 

WRITE TO OUR NEAREST ADDRESS. y 






> Che Gurney Foundry Co. 


— LIMITED 
TORONTO. WINNIPEG. VANCOUVER. y 


THE GURNEY-MASSEY CO., Limited, Montreal, 


— - QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 


The Great $3.50 Shoe For Men 


| OAc it out by asimple equa- 
tion—for mathematics them- 
selves are on the side of the Victor 
Shoe. 

$5.00 is the retail price of the 
ordinary high grade shoe. But that 
price includes commercial travel- 
lers’ salaries and expenses, loss from 
bad debts, middle men’s profits and 
probably a large amount for trade 
journal advertising. These things 
under the old plan cannot be 
helped. They are the evils of an 
extravagant system of retailing. 

The Victor Shoe is not 
handled in that way. The Victor 
is the result of direct modern meth- 
ods. The Victor is made expressly 
and solely for this store, whose out- 
put is so great as to allow of econ- 
Ss _omical manufacture. Wearers of 
the Victor therefore are saved all the extra expense of the old system 
and so we get the following equation : 


$1.50 = $3.50 




















































Middle The 
Market Profits and Selling 
Value of Retailing Price of - 
the Victor Expenses the Victor 





A $5.00 SHOE FOR $3.50 





FOR SALE ‘ONLY BY 


wae S| VIPSON == 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
5 liaise titindin adi BAB SE SSE ie SESE Ae 
BUSINESS SERIES 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET STREET 


By SERENO S. PLATT. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net ; postage, 12c. additional. 


TRUST FINANCE 


By Dr. E. S. MEADE, of the University of Pennsylvania. t2mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 


FUNDS AND THEIR USES 


A Treatise on Instruments, Methods, and Institutions in Modern Finance. 
By Dr. F. A. CLEVELAND, of the Wharton School of Finance, University or 
Pennsylvania. Profusely illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net ; postage, 
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ae 12 cents additional. - 
ate CLEARING HOUSES. Their History, Methods and Administration. oy 
neg By JAMES G. CANNON, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank of the City of RS 
Rate New York. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. - 


MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. 


By W. STANLEY JEVONS, Professor of Logic and Political Economy in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. (International Scientific Series.) 1Zmo. Cloth, $1.75 postpaid. 


ISTS 


In Preparation: Railroad Finance, Transportation, The Modern Bank, 
The Trust Company, The Insurance Company, Credit, Modern Accounting. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY Co., 


PUBLISHER S-———— FUTEpP 


62 Front Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


So RITE RE RE DERE IERTBE E I I ite 
DELLE EL PEE PEEP SPs 
THE CANADIAN PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


—— LIMITED. —— 


Manufacture “*RATHBUN’S STAR” Brand, the 
leading Canadian Portland Cement. 
Capacity of Works : $00,000 Barrels per Year. 
SALES AGENTS: 
The Rathbun Company, 310-312 Front Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


St. Lawrence Portland Cement Company, 2664 Notre Dame 
Street, West, Montreal, Que. 
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The Rathbun Company 


DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in all 
descriptions of Wood, Building Materials, 


Coal, Salt, etc. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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When writing Advertisers kindly mention QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
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ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE : ace. Gaye: plensted fe Universities arid Busine: 


Residential and Day School for Boys). TORONTO 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO. 
A Residential and Bay School for Girls. 


Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald, M.A., Priacipay 

















A Full Academic Course. 

A Full Musical Course. 

A Full Art Course. 

A Full Elocution Course. 

A Full Domestic Science Course. 
A Full Course in Physical Culture. 


—— 








Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 


Students prepared for University Examinations in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
Lady Principal. Director 


Surprize PRIZES 


GIVEN AWAY 


to get the people to talk about Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship, the best method of 
instruction in the world—Saves 90 per cent. of time, etc. 

Merit Prizes, Surprize Prizes, Prize Prizes, Sure Prizes, Big Prizes, Little Prizes, Contingent 
Prize and other Prizes for little folks and big folks. Send 10c. for Business Penman, J2 
Writing Mottoes sample rapid Writing, skilled bird Flourish, and full particulars. (1 Surprize 
Prize will be included, worth from J0c. to a $J., and a $10 Prize Prize goes with each 100th 

















J0c. order--conditional.) Prof. G. Bixler, 97 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
: t 
quen’s ~R.UGLOW @ CO. "Princess s 
Kingston. 
bniversity BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 8 . 
Cexi = 
We carry a full stock of all the Text Books used in the 
serious Boudec of Queen's University. Inform- CORRESPONDENCE 
Books ation cheerfully supplied. SOLICITED. 





When writing Advertisers kindly mention QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
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QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. ii. 
The Royal Military College 


T trek are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than 








the Royal Military College at Kingston. At thesame time its object and the work 
it is accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

The College is a government institution, designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
the highest technical instructions in all branches of military science to cadets and officers 
of Canadian Militia. In fact it is intended to take the place in Canada of the Envlish 
Woolwich and Sandhurst and the American West Point. 

The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
erial army, lent for the purpose, and in addition there is a complete staff of professors 
or the civil subjects which form such a large proportion of the College course. 

Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis the cadets receive in addi- 
tion to their military studies a thoroughly practical. scientific and sound training in all 
subjects that are essential toa high and general modern education. 

The course in mathematics is very SP a and a thorough grounding is given in the 
subjects of Civil Engineering, Civil and Hydrographic Surveying, Physics, Chemistry, 
French and English. 

The object of the College course is thus to give the cadets a training which shall 
thoroughly equip them for either a military or civil career. 

The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features of 
the system. Asa result of it young men acquire habits of obedience and self-control and 
consequently of self-reliance and command, as well as experience in controlling and hand- 
oe ele fellows. 

n addition the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor exercises of all 
kinds, ensures good health and fine physical condition. 

An experienced medical officer is in attendance at the College daily. 

: Five coinmissions in the Imperial regular army are annually awarded as prizes to the 
cadets. 

The length of course is three years, in three terms of 944 months’ residerce each. 

The total cost of the three years’ course, including board, uniforms, instructional 
material, and all extras, is from $750 to “800. 

The annual competitive examination for admission to the College will take place at 
the head-quarters of the several military districts in which candidates reside, on 12th May 





7903: ‘ eating : ; ‘ 
AN For full particulars of this examination or for any other information application 
Cece be made as soon as possible, to the Adjutant General of Militia, ottawa, Ont. 


There is a Better Way—— 


“THE BUSINESS OF FARMING has now become so complex, the sciences to which it must 
look for direction are so numerous, and the needs of the world for great quantities of mater- 
ials for cheap, wholesome food and clothing are growing more urgent so rapidly that the 
Farmer of the Twentieth Century must rise upon a plane of better directed efforts and more 
economic methods.”’—Prof F. +1. King. 

Are you content to plant as your father, grand-father and great-grand-father did, without special 
thought as to present day requirements? If not, a two to four year course of study at 


The Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., 


will fit you for your calling by giving you a knowledge of correct principles and how to apply them. 


Special Short Courses in Dairying, Poultry Raising, Live Stock Judging. 
For Calendar giving full particulrrs address DR. JAMES MILLS, Prestpesr. 


The Central Dairy School, Guelph, The Eastern Dairy School, Kingston, and 
The Wesetern Dairy School, Strathroy, 
are splendidly equipped Schools, and offer students a thorough and practical training in every branch of Dairying. 
A card to the Superintendent will secure circular in each case. 


THE EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1889. 


HEAD OFFICES, EXCELSIOR LIFE BUILDING, TORONTO. 











A most desirable Company to insure in either for Protection or Investment, or both. 
ge Aitractive Pians. Liberal Policy Contracts. 
AGENTS WANTED. Good openings for the right kind of young men desirous of 
entering the profession. Local and Sub-agents also wanted. 
R. E. HARPELL, Gen. Agent, Kingston. 
E. MARSHALL, Secretary. D. FASKEN, B.A., President. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention QUEEN’s (QUARTERLY. 
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QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 


NEW ONTARIO 











There are abundant opportunities for the in- 
vestment of Capital and Labor, whether of 
brawn or brain, in various parts of the rapidly 
developing sections of the province. 


For information concerning Farming, Lum- 
bering, Mining in New Ontario write to 


HON. E. J. DAVIS, 


Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT CALENDAR 


1903 





October : 15. County Model Schools close, 

1. Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, Municipal Council to pay Secretary 
incorporated villages and township Treasurer of Public School Boards all! 
Boards to Municipal Clerk to hold trus- sums, levied and collected in township. 
tee elections on same as Municipal elec- County Councils to pay Treasurer of 
lions, due. High Schools. 


Night Schools open (session 1903-1904.) 
Ontario Normal College opens. 
November: 
g. KING'S BIRTHDAY. 
December : 


16. Written Examinations at Provincial 
Normal Schools begin. 
Practical Examinations at Provincial 
Normal School. 


1. Last dav for appointment of School 22. High Schools first term, and Public and 
Auditors by Public and Separate School Separate Schools close. 
Trustees. Provincial =Normal Schools — close 
Municipal Clerk to transmit County (Session). 


Inspector statement showing whether 
or not any County rate for Public School 
purposes has been placed up on Collec- 
tor’s roll against any Separate sup- 
porter. 

8 Returning Officers named by resolution 


24. Last day for notice of formation of new 
school sections to be posted by Town- 
ship Clerk. 

25. CHRISTMAS Day. 

High School Treasurer to receive all 


— —— ee 


of Public School Board. monies collected for permanent improve- 
Last day for Public and Separate School ments. 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of New Schools and alterations of School 
Trustees. ; : a boundaries go into operations or take 
9. County Model Schools Examinations be- effect. 
Hn. V.B.—D a: tion P for fp 
: . V.B.—Departine aM ‘ fers for past 
ta. Loce ASSESSING y be aid Se .e Vb, cpartmenta S.VamMinalion apers for pe 
4 Local assessment to be paid S¢ parate years may be obtained from the Carswell Publishing 


School ‘Trustees. Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, E., Lorento. 
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lls WEST KING STREBT. TORONTO. 
(ROSSIN BLOCK.) 


DRESS SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 


un —+rt tri ° 








INCORPORATED 
BY 


ROYAL CHARTER 
IN 1841. 


THE ARTS COURSE of this University. leading to the degrees of B.A. and M.A., D.Sc. and 
Ph.D... embraces Classical Literature, Modern and Oriental Languages, English, History, Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, Political Science, Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Miner 
alogy. Geology, Assaying, Metallurgy, Botany and Animal Biology. 

Medals are awarded on the Honour Exaninations in Latin, Greek, Moderns, English, 
History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
GeOloR ys Physics and Astronomy BioloRy: 

THE LAW COURSE leads to the degree of LL.B. 

THE THEOLOGICAL COURSE leads to the degree of B.D. 

THE MEDICAL COURSE leads to the degree of M.D. and C.M. 

’ THE SCIENCE COURSE leads to the degree of B.Sc. and M.E. 

Calendar and Examination Papers may be had from the Registrar, GEO. Y. CHOWN, B.A., 

Kingston, Ont. 
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A 
Practical Science Faculty of Queen's University, Kiugston, Ont. 
THE FOLLOWING COURSES ARE OFFERED : 


1. Four Years’ Course for a Degree (B.Sc.) in 


(a) Mining Engineering. (c) Civil Engineering. 
(b) Chemistry and Mineralogy. (f) Mechanical Enyineering,. 
(c) Mincralogy and Geology. (g) Electrical Engineering. 
(d) Chemical Engineering. (h) Biology and Public Health, 
2. Three Years’ Course for a Diploma in 
(a) Mining and Engineering. : (b) Analytical Chemistry and Assaying. 


For Calendar of the School and further information apply to the Secretary, School 
of Mining, Kingston, Ont. 


Queen’s University Faculty of Medicine. 


The Fiftieth Session opened on September Wth, 103. 

The University Examinations in Medicine begin March v0th, 19H. 

The course extends over four sessions and leads to the Degrees of M.D. and C.M. The Degrees of 
B.A. and M.D. or of B Sc. and M_D. can be obtained in six years. 

Practical and Clinical instruction is given in the Kingston General Hospital, L’Hotel Dieu, and 
Rockwood Asylum for the Insane. 

Exceptional advantages are afforded for the study of Practical Anatomy in new class rooms speci- 
ally adapted for the purpose. 

The laboratories are well equipped for instruction in Physiology, Pharmacology, Histology 
Pathology and Bacteriology. ‘The Professors in these departments devote their whole time to the work. 

The Calendar can be had on application. 
DR. J. C. CONNELL, DEAN. ‘ : DR. W T CONNELL, SECRETARY 
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vi. QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
<3: Per Cent. A. E. AMES & CO. 
— Interest 
coecure BANKERS 


Special attention Is called to the fact 
that Interest Is allowed on the 
daily balance. 







































RECEIVE DEPOSITS INVESTMENT 


Safety First and Paramount 


CENTRAL 


CANADA 
LOAN AND SAVINGS CO. 


26 KING ST. E., TORONTO 


SUBJECT TO SECURITIES 





WITHDRAWAL BY VIELOING 3% TO 63% 






CHEQUE, AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 


ALLOW INTEREST TION FORWARDED 


aT 4% ON REQUEST 





TRANSACT A GENERAL 






FINANCIAL BUSINESS 






Write for Booklet. 
Per Cent. 
Interest 


pald on 


Debentures 


16 KING STREET EAST, 
REPAYABLE ON 60 DAYS’ NOTICE : 


TORONTO. 
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=; In Canada are supplied free with a POCKET DIARY 43 


8 for 1904. It contains useful information and a list of all 
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Law School in Canada. aus 


« The Carswell Co., Limited § 


fs 30 ADELAIDE ST. EAST, TORONTO. n 
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Capital Paid-up, $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - 1,000,000.00 
HEAD OFFICE, 7 AND 9 KING ST. E., TORONTO 





REV. R. H. WARDEN, D.D., President. S. J. MOORE, Esq., Vice-President 


Sterling Drafts Bought and Sold. Travellers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT. 
Interest Allowed from date of Deposit on all sums of $1.00 and Upwards. 


SOSVOSSSS 0OSS0OSS SSO SSEE GOSS SSS GOSS SSS $O6508SS 60660884 $6000S6S 60055606 $0600008 900000000008 


| BRANCHES: 





BRIGDEN. BRUSSELS. MILTON. PICTON. WELLINGTON. 
BROCKVILLE. East Toronro. PETROLIA. SuTron WEsr. 
TORON TO—7 anp 9 KinG STREET EAST. Cor. COLLEGE AND BATHURST STREETS. 


AGENTS IN NEw YoRK—THE BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. 
AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN—BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
QOOOOSSS 9OSO0SSS OOO8OSS GOSS SSS GOSS SOOS E888 SEE 8O6588ESE 9OSOHESS 09054598 0900008 SSOH5SSS $0045000S $608 60060808 


Cor. DUNDAS AND ARTHUR STREETS. Cor. QuEEN AND McCaut STREETs. | 


W. D. ROSS, General Manager. 


- A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
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= Fur Time 
- These are fur-wearing days and we're 
: ready to supply your every need. We 
i make a specialty of 
FINE SEAL AND 
; PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS 
; 
3 and of Fur and Fur-Lined Cloaks of 
AR) § every description. 
a i Write for copy of our Catalogue. 
Me ; Satisfaction guaranteed to all who 
: shop by mail. 
‘i J. W. T. FAIRWEATHER 
b 
i 84-86 Yonge St. - TORONTO, ONT 
wn 
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All this nonsense about ‘‘ Canada's chilled realm” is to be 
charged up against the makers of poor furnaces. There is such 
a thing as a pleasant winter—a PEASE winter—and it 1s to be 
had in the pleasant degree of warmth that radiates from a 
PEASE ECONOMY heating apparatus. It is evailable for 
buildings of all structures in the 


Pease Economy 
Hot Water Boiler 


For years this boiler has been the generous purveyor of winter 
comforts to Canadians. It provides a pure, warmed, evenly 
distributed indoor atmosphere, and it is so easily controlled and 
economical in its workiny that it is said to exercise an intelligent 
supervision over the coal account. 





If you do not like the ordinary kind of winter try a Pease winter. 
The Economy Boiler makes a solid comfort of the season that is 
commonly associated with discontent. 

Catalogues and Information Cheerfully Supplied. 


mum J.-F. PEASE FURNACE CO. toronto 


“WE MAKE IT WARM ” 





Radiators that rad- 
iate---radiate heat. 


Safford Radiators 


FOR STEAM OR WATER : 
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A PEASE WINTER ) 
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WW 


Heat Better, Look Better, Last Longer Than Any 
Others, and Don't Leak. 


Write for Free Catalogue and any information you may 


Che Dominion Radiator Co., ‘Sa 4 | 
Cimited. SSS | 


340-376 DUFFERIN ST., TORONTO, ONT. The Secret of a Tight Joint. 
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The Gurney Heating Systems 





Tell us your heating wants. Let us know just what 
kind of a building you want to heat. 

For public building or home there is a heater that will 
fill the bill to a T—it is one of the sizes of 


‘Bright Idea,” ‘*‘ Oxford”’ 
or *‘Doric’”’ 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


They are fully and satisfactorily meeting the demands 
made upon them in all parts of the country. Write to us 
and we will send you our interesting booklets which give all 
particulars. 


THE GURNEY FOUNDRY CO. | 


—— LIMITED——_- 
TORONTO. WINNIPEG. VANCOUVER. 


THE GURNEY-MASSEY CO., Limited, Montreal. 
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Ie Ghe GREAT 
a y $5. 50 SHOE | 
“* FOR MEN 


Figure it out by a simple equation—for mathematics | 
themselves are on the side of the Victor Shoe. 


$5 is the retail price of the ordinary high grade shoe. 
But that price includes commercial travellers’ salaries and 
expenses, loss from bad debts, middleman’s profits and 
probably a large amount for trade journal advertising. 
These things under the old plan cannot be helped. 
They are the evils of an extravagant system of retailing. 
THE VICTOR SHOE is not handled in that way. The 
Victor is the modern result of direct methods. The Victor 
is made expresslv and solely for this store, whose output 
is so great as to allow of economical manufacture, 
Wearers of the Victor, therefore, are saved al the extra 
expense of the old system. 






And so we get the following equation : 





$5.00 = = $3.50 
The Real The 
Value aici: Sabare Selling 
of the Retailing Price of 
Victor Expenses the Victor 





“A $5 SHOE FOR $3.50” 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 
COMPANY, 


‘on SIMPSON *=" tononre 
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University of Toronto 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


HE regular course of instruction consists of Four Sessions, of eight months each, commencing October 4th. There 
Cc is a distinct and separate course for each of the four years. The degrees conferred by the University of Toronto 
in Medicine are Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.). Students may take a combined 
course in Arts and Medicine if they wish todoso. Arts students who are taking the Honor course in Natural 
Science are able to fulfil the requirements of the primary work in medicine during their final years in Arts, and thus it 
is possible to obtain the degrees of B.A. and M.B. upon six years University training. 

Attention is directed to the efficient equipment of the University laboratories for instruction in the practical 
subjects of the Medical curriculum. ‘Fhe new building of the Medical Pacily has just been completed at a cost of 
#175, 000. in the Queen's Park, and affords extensive laboratory accommodation for Pathology and Physiology which 
is unsurpwesed. The lectures in the final subjects are also delivered in the new lecture theatres, Instruction in the other 
subjects of the medical course are taught in the various science laboratories and lecture rooms of the University. 

To meet the requirements of the Ontario Medical Council, a course of instruction is conducted during a Fifth - 
year. This is entirely optional as far as the University of Toronto is concerned. 

Clinical teaching ts given inthe Teronto General Hospital, Burnside Lying-in Hospital, St. Michacl’s Hospital, 
Hospital tor Sick Children, and other medical! charities of Toronto. 

There are special research scholarships offered to graduates in Medicine, and every opportunity is now offered 
for scientific research work in any of the various laboraties of the University, under the direct supervision of the 
Professor in charge. 

The Faculty provide three medals for the graduating class (one gold and two silver), There are also scholar- 
ships available for undergraduates in the First and Second years ; these are awarded to the candidates on the results of 
the annual examinations, 


Further information regarding scholarships, medals, etc., may be obtained from the Calendar, or on application 
to the Secretary. 


R.A. Reeve, B.A., M.D., A. Primrose, M.B., C.M., 


Dean. Secretary, 
Biological Department, University of Toronto. 














Ontario 
School of 
Practical 
Science 


TORONTO 
ESTABLISHED 1878 
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She Faculty of Applied Science and Engineering of 
the University of Coronto. 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION : 
1.—Civil Engineering 2.—Mining Engineering 
3.—Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
4,.—Architecture 5.—Analytical and Applied Chemistry 


The Laboratories in all Departments are fully equipped with the most modern apparatus. - 
The Calendar, which contains a list showing the positions held by graduates, will be mailed 


n application. 
A. T. LAING, Registrar. 
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ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE § pore ee eto ceetes and’ Business. 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald, M.A., Principal 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO. 
A Residential and Day School for Girls. 





A Full Academic Course. 

A Full Musical Course, 

A Full Art Course, 

A Full Elocution Course. 

A Futl Domestic Science Course, 
A Full Course in Physical Culture, 





Special Facilitles for the Study of Music. 


Students prepared for University Examinations in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
Lady Principal. Director 





Westbourne School & ~~ 
for Girls Cry sae y 


340 Bloor St. West, Toronto ; mr) ae 
Full Collegiate os ie 
ull Collegiate Course. ~e 


' , 7, “ a 
nae 5 : ,'f ~ i se . 1. 
Affiliated with Toronto Conservatory Ug) ML’) te 

of Music, , 







ART DIRECTOR: 
F, McGillivray-Knowles, R.C.A 
PRINCIPALS: 
Miss M. Curlette, B.A. “@ Fer 
Miss S_ E. Dallas, Mus. Bac, == S Sr Ss a eee 


Cie Rossin House v=" | Symons G CHrre 
TORONTO, (CANADA) V4 


She Largest, Best Equipped House in the - 
Province, with all Modern Conveniences. OQchilech 


Rooms en Suite, with Bath. a 
Elevator, Electric Bells, etc., etc. Visitors can leave | W Limbury Symons Wn. cSYae 


Toronto for Niagara Falls, having an entire day there, os 2 
returning the same evening. A. NELSON, Mar. 15 ©vronto Street Goronto 
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| ‘Glen Mawr’ 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 












651 Spadina Ave. - Toronto 


Thorough English Course. Individual 
Attention. Pupils prepared for the Uni- 
versities and for Examinations in Music 
and Art. Large staff of Resident and 
Visiting Teachers. 


MISS VEALS, 
Principal 








the Royal Military College at Kingston. At the same time its object and the work 
it is accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

The College isa povetowent institution, designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
the highest technical instructions in all branches of military science to cadets and officers 
of Canadian Militia. In fact it is intended to take the place in Canada of the English 
Woolwich and Sandhurst and the American West Point. 

The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
poe BUY. lent for the purpose, and in addition there is a poumiere staff of professors 

or the civil subjects which form such a large proportion of the College course. 

Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis the cadets receive in addi- 
tion to their military studies a thoroughly practical, scientific and sound training in all 
subjects that are essential to a high and general modern education. 

The course in mathematics is very complete and a thorough grounding is given in the 
subjects of Civil Engineering, Civil and Hydrographic Surveying, Physics, Chemistry, 
French and English. 

The object of the College course is thus to give the cadets a training which shall 
thoroughly equip them for either a military or civil career. 

The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features of 
the system. Asa result of it young men acquire habits of obedience and self-control and 
consequently of self-reliance and command, as well as experience in controlling and hand- 
ling their fellows. 

en addition the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor exercises of all 
kinds, ensures good health and fine physical condition. 

An experienced medical officer is in attendance at the ere daily. 

i Seven commissions in the Imperial regular army are annually awarded as prizes to the 
cadets. 

The length of course is three years, in three terms of 944 months’ residerce each. 

}:? The total cost of the three years’ course, including board, uniforms, instructional 
material, and all extras, is from $750 to ~8oo. 

The annual con pelle examination for admission to the College will take place at 
ine Heese ertets of the several military districts in which candidates reside, in May of 
each year. 

For full particulars of this examination or for any other information application 

IN: should be made as soon as possible, to the Adjutant General of Militia, ottawa, Ont. 
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The Excelsior Life Insurance Co’y 


Incorporated 1889. 
Head Office, - Excelsior Life Building - Toronto 


T the & are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than 











eeerey 


Attractive Plans peas for Security of Policy-Holders } Liberal Policy 


of Insurance | ONE MILLION DOLLAR Si Conditions 


New Business Transacted and Gains during 2903 Largest in Company’s History. 
No Better Company for Policy-holders and Agents. 


E. MARSHALL, Secretary R. E. HARPELL, General Agent, Kingston D. FASKEN, President 
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Asricultural 


College... 
Guelph, Ontario 


AIMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION : 











a a 
To Educate Young Men for work and life on the farm. 
To Conduct Experiments with a view to solve some of the problems which confront Can- 

adian farmers. 

Ill. To Promote the Interests of Agriculture Gencrally Throughout the Country— 
(1) by publishing bulletins and reports ; (2) by addressing meetings of farmers, fruit-growers, 
dairymen, poultry-raisers, bee-keepers, and entomologists; (3) by leading in undertakings for 
the advancement of agriculture in its various branches, such as the Farmers’ Institute, Trav- 

xy ras elling Dairies, Dairy Schools, and Fruit Experiment Stations. 
Epuipment A farm of 550 acres soacres being devoted to field experiments; a good representation of live 

“~ stock—cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, etc’; large and commodious farm buildings—farm 

proper, dairy, and poultry ; good buildings and equipment for work in horticulture; large class-rooms, 
a good library, aad well-equipped laboratories for work in English, Mathematics, Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Veterinary Science, and thesciences relating toagriculture in its various branches and departments 
Courses of Study (1) a two-year course (Associate Diploma) for work and life on the farm; (2) a 

te. Saat adit on! | three-year course leading to a Specialist Certificate in Agriculture or Horticul- 
ture ; (3)a four-year course leading to the B.S.A. Degree ; (4) Short courses—two weeks in Stock Judging, 
three weeks in Butter-making, four weeks in Poultry-raising, and twelve weeks in Dairying. 
Macdonald Institute Buildings and complete equipment for instruction and practical work in 
c ee eee oe evdisah tits Home Economics (Domestic Science), Nature Study, and Manual Training 
for teachers and for young women not intending to teach—three-month and two-year courses. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARSGENERAL AND SPECIAL 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT CALENDAR 


1904 
April: 


1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc., of 
Population to department, due. 
Good Friday. 
4- Easter Monday. 
5. Annual meeting of the Ontario Educational 
Association at Toronto. 
11. High Schools, third term, and Public and 
Separate Schools open after Easter Holidays 
15. Reports on Night Schools, due, (session 1903, 








ficate, Junior Leaving, Senior Leaving, 
University Matriculation, Commercial 
Specialist and Kindergarten Examinations, 
to Inspectors, due. 

24. Queen Victoria’s Birthday. 


25. Examination at Ontario Normal College, 
Hamilton, begins. 

26. Inspectors to ropert number of candidates for 
District Certificate, High Schoo! Leaving, 
University Matriculation Commercial Spec- 
ialist and Kindergarten Examinations, to 
Department. 

31. Close of Session of Ontario Normal College. 

Assessors to settle basis of taxation in Union 
School Sections. 


1904). 
Ecaminations in School of Practical Science 
begin. 
2t. Annual examination in Applied Science begins 
25. Last day for receiving applications for ex- 
amination of candidates not in attendance 


at the Ontario Normal College. June: 


28.Art School Examinations begin. 
May: 
2. Toronto University Examinations in Arts, 
Law, Medicine and Agriculture begin. 
Notice by candidates for the High School 
Entrance examination, to Inspectors, due. 
6. Arbor Day. 
23. Empire Day. ’ 
Notice by candidates for the District Certi- 


1. Public and Separate School Boards to appoint 
representatives on the High School En- 
trance Boards of Examiners. 

By-law to altar School boundaries—last day 
of passing. 

7. Senior Matriculation Examination in Arts, 
Toronto University, begins. 

Written Examination at Provincial Normal 
Schools begins. 


N.B.—Departmental Examination Papers for past years may be obtained from Carswell Co., Ltd., 30 Adelaide St. E. Toronto 





Just Published ! History of the Middle Ages 





Cloth, price $2.50 net, postage 17c. extra. 


By George D. Ferguson, 


Professor of History, Queen's University, Kingston 


R. UGLOW & CO, BOOKSELLERS, KINGSTON 
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PEPEELEE ELLE: 
If | Had Only 


% Had sense enough to take out 
an endowment policy when young, how Solid 
much better off I would be to-day ! is an Continent 
exclamation often made by men who are | 
beginning to feel the weight of years. 
Do you intend having the same cause for ~. 
regret in time tocome? If not, an endowment policy in 


The North American 


offers an admirable method of securing capital for later years and a 
competence for old age, without which none can be happy. Issued 
to mature in 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years, for all amounts from $1,000 
to $100,000. See a representative, or write to the 


Home Office, = = Toronto, Ont. 


J. L- BLAIKIE, President. L. GOLDMAN, A.I-A., F.C.A., Managing Director. 
W. B. TAYLOR, B.A., LL.B., Secretary. 


ARBRERERERRRBREREREEBRERERER 


NEW ONTARIO 


There are abundant opportunities for the in- 
vestment of Capital and Labor, whether of 
brawn or brain, in various parts of the rapidly 
developing sections of the province. 











| For information concerning F'arming, Lum- 
bering, Mining in New Ontario write to 


HON. E. J. DAVIS, 


Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Chambers’ Cyclopedia 
of English Literature 


New edition, entirely re-written, 
Edited by David Patrick, LL.D. 


There may be several ways of getting a bird’s-eye view of 
of English Literature, but there is none better than a study of this 
work. It is at once 


A Book to be Read A Work of Reference 
A History of Literature 
A Collection of Choice Passages 
A Gallery of Literary Portraits 


It is a marvellously complete, and may be pronounced the ful- 
lest, cheapest, most accurate and most scholarly guide to literature 
that can be found. Complete in three volumes, imperial 8vo. cloth, 
gilt tops, $6.00 per vol., half morocco, $8.00 per vol. 


Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE, London, quotes Mr. Morley as having 
said that two men made him, and adds that he “‘ repays the debt to 
one of the two by handing down to posterity a brilliant record of 
the great statesman’s life, the result of several years’ strenuous labor.”’ 

Tue TIMES assigns it even greater value as history than as 
biography, since it tells the true stories of Majuba, the Soudan, etc., 
as they have never before been related. 

In three octavo volumes, illustrated, with portraits, etc., cloth, 
$10.50, half morocco, $18, full morocco, $24. 

We will deliver these sets to you on easy monthly payments, 
full particulars of which we will be glad to furnish on receipt of 
post card. 


Morang & Company, Limited 


Publishers, - Toronto 
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A Magazine devoted to Science and 
Literature. 
Founded in 1893, - Re-organized 1902. 


UEEN’S QUARTERLY is an organ devoted to the 
higher thought in Canada. Its pages contain a 
sufficiently varied assortment of matter, articles on 
Literature, Art, Theology. Science and History, Accounts 
of Canadian Industries, Reviews of Important books, 
mg. etc. It also aims specially at promoting serious and 
gy candid discussion of present-day problems as they 
Q(X ariSe in our political, civil and religious life. In this 
KN «way it hopes to do a useful work for Canada, the 
more so that the value of what it has already done 
in this respect has been freely acknowledged by 
gy prominent writers and educationalists. 


ON EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
MS Prof. James Cappon, M.A. Prof. John Watson, M.A., LL.D. 
EN Prof. N. F. Dupuis, M.A. Prof. A. P. Knight, M.A. 


BUSINESS: MANAGER : 
J. J. Harpell, B.A. 


CONSULTING COMMITTEE: 
Sir Sandford Fleming, K.C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont. 





G 

LN R. V. Rogers, K.C., LL.D. Kingston, Ont. 

aN Rev. Prof. Ha LL.D., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

4. Rev. W. Clarke, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.C., Trinity University, Toronto, Ont. 
aN Prof. N. R. Carmichael, M.A., Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 

YN Fro Davidson, Ph.D. University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 

WN . W. rea B.A., LL.D., K.C., Prin. of Law School, Osgoode Hall, ‘Foronto, Ont. 
4s Prof. R. A. Falconer, B.D., Litt.D., Pine Hill Presbyterian Colleze, 

ge —-~Prrof, A. MacMechan, Ph.D., Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 

4S Rev. Prof. Macnaughton, M.A., McGill University, Montreal. 


Prof. John Marshall, M.A., Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 
Lt.-Col. R. N. R. Reade, Commandant Royal Military College, Kingston, Ort 
Prof. Adam Shortt, M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 
Prof. W. F. P. Stockley, M.A., Halifax, N.S. 


TN Ge Address all literary communications to the Editors, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
and all business communications to the Business Manager, Osgoode Hall, Toronto. 


KS Yearly Subscription, $1.00. Each Quarterly Number, 35c. 
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WE ARE OFFERING A 
NUMBER OF FIRST CLASS 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL « 
CORPORATION 


BONDS AND DEBENTURES = 
AT PRICES TO YIELD Account Books 


Leather Goods 
1 PER 
rc Fy 10 6 CENT Stationery— Paper 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE Office Supplies 
MAILED ON APPLICATION Fountain Pens 


DOMINI ON Bookbinding 


We aim to make this the most complete 


Sic CURITIEC S Stationery House. 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
26KING STEAST TORONTO ” BROWN BROS. LIMITED 


51-53 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


Specialties in Stationery 
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: The Law of 
: ; Landlord and Jenant 








9; ages 


“ ; 
® 
$c 
J 


: New Second Edition by R. E. Kingsford, De 
tg: M.A., LL.B. 220 pages. Sent Post or ee 
. Bx picss Prepaid on the Receipt of $2.00. a 


: = The Carswell Coo, timited & 


4 eee. 


‘ Publishers and Senin ss 
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A PEASE WINTER 


All this nonsense about ‘‘ Canada's chilled realm” is to be 
charged up against the makers of poor furnaces. There is such 
a thing as a pleasant winter—a PEASE winter—and it is to be 
had in the pleasant degree of warmth that radiates from a 
PEASE ECONOMY heating apparatus. It is available for 
buildings of all structures in the 


Pease Economy 
Hot Water Boiler 


For years this boiler has been the generous purveyor of winter 
comforts to Canadians. It provides a pure, warmed, evenly 
distributed indoor atmosphere, and it is so easily controlled and 
economical in its working that it is said to exercise an intelligent 
supervision over the coal account. 


If you do not like the ordinary kind of winter try a Pease winter. 
' The Economy Boiler makes a solid comfort of the season that is 


commonly associated with discontent. 





THE PEASE FOUNDRY CO 


Catalogues and information Cheerfully Supplied. 


“WE MAKE IT WARM ” 


9 (Limited) 


TORONTO 








A NEW MEN’S 
STORE 


W* shall be ready this week with a new depart- 

ment of high-class neckwear and furnishings 
such as gentlemen have been unable to buy in Tor- 
onto before. Every store gets some things new and 
stylish, but there is every possible difference in the 
range of novelties that we control. 

For years our men’s hats have held first place in 
the matter of style, and the persistent argument of 
the business will apply to men’s furnishings as well. 
We make everybody welcome to the freest inspection 
of the stock without even a suggestion of buying. 














. W. T. FAIRWEATHER & CO. 


84 & 86 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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/ Points of Excellence in 








They have no bolts, rods or packing. 
They have screw-threaded nipple connections at every 
joint. 
BRANCHES : They cannot possibly leak. 
They are absolutely unbreakable. 
Montreal, Quebec, St. John, N. B. They only take one minute for steam or hot water to 


ee circulate freely. 
Winnipeg, Vancouver. They save fuel, time and money. 


y 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE They are suitable for all classes of buildings. 


THE DOMINION RADIATOR CO., Limiteo 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS, TORONTO, CANADA 


The “Daisy” Hot Water Heater 


Made in 12 straight sizes, with or without sifting grates. 
Every joint is machine milled. 
| AM Tested twice before leaving our works. 
gs] waren mw | Heats on its own level. 

— a The only Heater in which each section is itself an inde- 
The only Heater that any or all sections can be replaced 
without disturbing the piping. 











———____ 


Thousands in use in Canada, United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Australia and South Africa. 
a _ We also manufacture Soil Pipe and Fittings, Cast Iron 
/ Z Steam Fittings, Stable Fittings. The Largest 
Assortment in Canada. 











: i 4 
3 ot” Sy =a Bo = ” MONTREAL, P.O. 
Write for wlustrated catalogue covering our linea. MANUFACTURERS AND FOUNDERS 
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COLD bathroom is a distinguishing feature of an ill-heated 
house. The steam or hot water system is the only one which 
makes provision for this room. The importance of a warm 

bathroom will be readily recognized. With the heating system 
comprised of 


vt Oxford Radiators 


a and an Oxford Hot Water Boiler provision is made for every room 
il and hallway, an even temperature being maintained throughout the 
Zz building. . . . Oxford Radiators are made in very chaste designs 
and are ornaments to any room. . . . The very best grade of iron, 
og skilled workmanship, and the very latest improvements make 
Oxford Radiators the most satisfactory to install. ... They are 
designed on lines which give a free channel for the tlow of water or 
steam, thus keeping the radiators at an even temperatureJthrough- 
yo out the building and operating with perfect silence. . . . The Ox- 
ford Hot Water Boiler is constructed in horizontal sections of cast 
er iron, the first section is near the fire, thus heating the water quickly 
and making temperature easy of regulation. . . . Our entire plant 


at Toronto Junction, covering many acre of ground, is devoted 

exclusively to the manufacture of Oxford Hot Water Boilers and 
ia Oxtord Radiators. . . . We would like to send you some of our 
5 booklets about the Oxford Hot Water System of Heating—they tell 
y the whole story. 


THE GURNEY FOUNDRY CO. 


—— LIMITED——_ 
it TORONTO. WINNIPEG. VANCOUVER. 


THE GURNEY-MASSEY CO., Limited, Montreal. 
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Figure it out by a simple equation—for mathematics 
itself is on the side of the Victor. 


$5 is the retail price of the ordinary high grade shoe. 
But that price includes middle men’s profits, expenses 
and losses. The Victor is handled direct and sold for $3.50. 


Hence we get the following equation : 


$5.00 -— $1.50 = $3.50 


The 







Standard Middle 





Value aie Profits and ee Selling 
of the | Extravagan Price of 
Victor Retailing the Victor 





That is to say the Victor is 
“A $5 SHOE FOR $3.50” 





All widths, sizes and styles 


$3.50 


FOR SALE ONLY BY : 
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TORONTO, ONT. 
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